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Thk  following  essays  appear  as  “Preliminary  Papers”  in  the  forthcoming  Special 
Report  on  “Industrial  and  High  Art  Education  in  the  United  States”  made  by  the 
author  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  preceding  thirty  pages  are 
given  to  the  table  of  Cpntents  of  “Part  I,”  and  to  an  Introductory  Chapter  relating 
to  the  whole  Report,  and  are  here  omitted  as  irrelevant  to  these  essays. 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  ART. 


The  words  of  the  poet  artist  voice  the  purpose  of  this  volume  and  explain  the  title 
of  these  preliminary  papers,  while  Dr.  Philbrick’s  statement  of  the  purpose  of  tree 
public  education  suggests  the  intimate  connection  between  the  liberties  and  the 
education  of  a people  — Art  once  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  popes  and  kings  — 
The  association  of  the  arts  in  the  minds  of  the  Puritans,  with  the  “ Restoration”  and 
“the  Papacy,”  the  cause  of  their  antagonism  to  them  — This  ancestral  prejudice 
against  the  arts,  inherited  and  widely  extended  throughout  the  United  btates  — 
The  causes  of  this  prejudice  long  since  extinct — This  prejudice,  already  weakened 
by  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  must  soon  disappear  — Art  in  the 
great  ages  always  democratic  — Art  always  greatest  when  secure  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  — Edward  Everett  on  the  favorable  influences  of  a Republic  op  the  de- 
velopment of  literature  and  the  arts  — Art  in  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  in  the 
medieval  Republics  of  Italy  — The  Campanile  of  Giotto  in  Florence  — The  Monu- 
ment to  Washington,  in  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Tlie  words  of  William  Morris,  the  English  Poet  Artist,  set  on  the 
title  page  of  these  papers,  express  the  motive  of  this  Eeport,  while 
they  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  and  justify  the  title  of  these  iutrodue 
tory  essays ; for,  I am  well  aware  that  the  title  under  which  these  pre 
limiuary  papers  are  grouped,  will  doubtless  seem  to  many  if  not  para- 
doxical at  least  ill  chosen. 

In  the  strictest  limitation  of  the  words,  “ Democracy”  and  “Aristoc 
racy,”  designate  simply  two  different  and  antagonistic  forms  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  course  of  centuries,  however,  these  words,  though  adopted 
bodily  from  a dead  language  into  a living  one,  have  partaken  of  the 
vicissitudes  common  to  all  living  languages,  and  so,  either  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  analogy,  by  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  multiply  synonyms, 
and  to  designate  some  one  thing  by  a word  often  originally  applied 
to  an  entirely  different  thing,  or,  by  the  contrary  tendency,  to  burden 
words  with  meanings  whereby  one  word  serves  many  uses,  the  terms 
have  come  to  imply  in  the  popular  understanding,  whether  as  yet  recog- 
nized by  dictionary  makers  or  not,  much  more  than  the  mere  technical 
designations  of  particular  forms  of  government ; for  which  they  were 
first  invented. 

The  word  democracy  or  its  derivatives  may  be  applied  to  anything  re- 
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lating  to  the  people,  anything  in  which  the  common  people,  or  the  people 
as  a whole  as  distinguished  from  classes  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
though  such  things  may  have  no  special  reference  to  a form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  present  application  of  the  word  to  art,  it  will  be  found  applica- 
ble if  held  to  strictest  limitation.  The  democratic  governments,  the  so- 
called  “ Republics,”  both  in  ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  always  the  great  and  inspiring  patrons  of  art.  The  term  is  also 
here  used  in  its  broader,  more  general  sense,  as  referring  to  something 
which  concerns,  in  countless  ways,  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

By  placing  on  the  title  page,  beside  the  significant  words  of  William 
Morris,  the  comprehensive  expression,  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  of  the  ideal 
purpose  of  free  education  in  a Republic,  the  topics  necessarily  consid- 
ered in  these  preliminary  essays  are  suggested,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
relations  which  must  of  necessity  exist  between  the  art,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  a free  people. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  strange  if  many  persons  should  still  con- 
sider that  a more  truthful  title  would  have  been  the  “Aristocracy  of 
Art”  since,  for  some  centuries,  the  works  of  the  artists  have  been 
almost  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  royal,  noble,  or  priestly  person- 
ages, who  in  the  early  period  of  the  Renaissance,  were  necessarily  almost 
the  sole  patrons  of  art,  the  chief  employers  of  the  artists.  The  Church 
was,  in  fact,  the  great  patron  of  art  before  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  its  first  “revival,”  so  that  many  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  their  immediate  predecessors, 
were  done  in  the  service  of  the  Church ; in  the  building  and  adorning 
of  cathedrals,  churches  and  monasteries.  Right  royally  have  the  humble 
artists  repaid  their  debt  to  these  once  powerful  patrons;  for  the  Popes, 
Sovereigns,  and  lordly  Abbots  who  were  so  fortunate  and  so  enlight- 
ened as  to  secure  their  services,  would  now  hardly  be  remembered  but 
that  to  them  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  chef 
(Toeuvres  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Bellini,  Massaccio,  Perugino,  Titian,  Lion- 
ardo,  Angelo,  Raphael,  Corregio,  Cellini,  Veronese,  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
and  many  another. 

It  was  doubtless  largely  owing  to  this  association  in  the  minds  of 
the  first  colonists  of  New  England  with  Royalty  and  with  Papacy,  that 
what  seems  to  have  been  a positive  aversion  to  art  was  engendered. 
The  whitewash  of  the  iconoclastic  puritans  and  reformatory  zealots 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  which,  in  church  and  cathedral, 
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effaced  from  sight  such  works  of  painter  or  carver  as  had  escaped  the 
destructive  wrath  which  broke  the  statues,  demolished  the  stained 
glass  windows,  and  despoiled  the  fair  ornaments  of  the  House  of  God, 
still  bears  witness  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion,  which  could  see  in 
these  objects, — whose  exquisite  symmetry  and  fragile  beauty  must  often 
have  mutely  pleaded  for  their  preservation, — only  the  symbols  of  an 
abhorred  faith. 

It  was  then  not  alone  the  poverty  of  the  worshippers  that,  for  so 
many  generations,  made  the  interior  of  the  barn-like  structures  of  the 
New  England  “ Meeting  Houses”  so  bare  and  repulsive.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  these  bare  walls  with  their  staring  windows  gave 
utterance  to  an  hereditary  protest  against  anything  that  savored  of 
the  Restoration  and  of  Papacy!  Nor  did  this  indiscriminate  proscrip- 
tion of  tlie  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  spare  the  sister 
art  of  music  ; for,  though  the  psalmody  of  Sternliold  and  Hopkins  was 
duly  droned  by  the  worshipping  congregations,  the  introduction  of 
stringed  instruments,  the  violoncello  and  the  violin,  was  long  strenu- 
ously resisted ; while,  in  many  instances  it  was  not  till  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  that  the  organ,  that  noble  instrument  beloved  of 
Milton,  was  reluctantly  admitted  witbin  the  sacred  precincts;  for 
strange  as  it  seems,  not  even  the  honored  name  of  the  great  protest- 
ant  poet,  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  availed  to  gain  it  en- 
trance. 

It  is  far  otherwise  now,  and  the  rising  generation  may  well  be  par- 
doned for  reading  these  statements  with  incredulity;  since  even 
throughout  New  England,  many  a congregation  of  undoubted  puritan 
ancestry,  soothed  by  the  singing  of  a paid  choir  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a costly  organ,  serenely  worships  in  a Gothic  church,  illumined  with 
emblematic  windows  of  colored  glass  and  adorned  with  painted  walls ! 
When,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  building,  here  erected  for  the 
uses  and  simple  forms  of  worship  of  a protestant  congregation,  has 
been  too  servilely  coined  from  foreign  church  or  cathedral,  designed 
for  the  stately  and  imposing  ceremonials  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
incongruity  between  the  building  and  its  present  uses  is  so  apparent 
that  one  queries  whether,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  architecture  is 
not  as  truly  absent  from  the  pretentious  modern  building,  as  were  the 
graces  of  architecture  from  the  plainness  of  its  bare  walled  prede- 
cessor. 

This  protest  against  the  historic  customs  and  events  which  led  to  the 
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emigration  of  many  of  the  early  settlers  from  their  English  homes  to 
the  American  wilderness,  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the 
consequent  prejudice  against  the  arts  became  widespread  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  is  still  vaguely  shared  by  many  who  not  suspect- 
ing its  origin,  do  not  imagine  that  their  instinctive  dislikes  are  only  an 
inherited  prejudice,  a legacy  left  by  the  political  and  religious  con- 
flicts in  England  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

So  persistent  and  widespread  was  this  prejudice  against  the  Fine  Arts 
that  it  has  been  gravely  urged  that  any  proposition  before  Congress, 
no  matter  how  excellent  in  itself,  would  have  little  chance  of  approval 
if  it  was  openly  avowed  that  it  was  for  the  encouragement  of  art. 

While  the  strange  embargo  on  the  importation  of  works  of  art  into 
this  country,  enacted  a few  years  ago  by  Congress  in  the  imposition 
of  a duty  of  some  30  per  cent,  on  all  such  works,  would  seem  to  lend 
a slight  color  of  probability  to  such  a statement,  it  is  by  no  means 
conclusive;  for  this  duty  was  doubtless  imposed  with  a purpose  to 
protect  American  artists  and  in  the  supposed  interest  of  art  in  this 
country. 

When  Congress  shall  come  to  realize  that  this  duty,  both  by  its 
direct  and  indirect  influence,  works  only  injury  to  all  the  art  interests 
of  the  country,  and  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  artists  themselves 
in  whose  pretended  interest  it  was  urged,  it  will  doubtless  be  repealed. 

Any  one  who,  at  the  Centennial,  saw  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
American  people  thronged  the  art  building,  and  observed  their  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  paintings  and  statues  there  shown,  must  from  that 
time  forth  be  incredulous  as  to  any  long  continuance  of  this  prejudice 
against  art. 

It  will  not  then  be  surprising  if,  at  no  distant  day,  the  representa- 
tives of  these  American  people  in  Congress  assembled  manifest  as  in- 
telligent an  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  arts, 
as  they  now  do  in  those  affecting  the  interests  of  the  inventors  and  the 
farmers ; for  the  American  people  will  then  have  realized  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  by  reason  of  the  direct  and  indirect  relations 
of  art  to  their  industries  and  their  prosperity. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  thus  trace  the  remote  causes  that  have 
led  to  such  long  continued  and  widespread  indifference  to  art,  so 
markedly  in  contrast  with  the  sentiment  prevailing  among  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  part  of  a people  who,  in  their  love 
for  learning,  their  cultivation  of  literature  and  their  investigations  in 
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science,  have  kept  pace  with  the  most  enlightened  nations.  The  more 
obvious  causes  of  the  delayed  development  of  the  arts  iu  the  newly 
settled  continent,  are  recited  elsewhere  in  these  papers.  It  is  only 
sought  to  show  here,  that  the  existent  underlying  prejudices,  which 
would  naturally  antagonize  the  introduction  in  the  various  systems  and 
institutions  of  public  education,  of  the  elementary  and  advanced  train- 
ing, equally  essential  to  the  development  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  had  their  origin  iu  causes  long  since  obsolete;  and, 
further,  to  suggest,  that  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  arts,  is  as 
legitimate  for  the  citizens  of  a Republic  as  for  the  Rulers  of  a Mon- 
archy.* 

For  such  alliance  between  the  arts  and  the  people,  high  precedent  is 
not  wanting,  since,  though  from  the  beginnings  of  modern  history  the 
monopoly  of  the  works  of  art  by  the  ruling  classes  was  long  continued, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  always  thus.  There  was 
an  Age,  and  a Republic,  in  which  the  arts  flourished  as  never  elsew  here; 
and  in  which  art  had  no  entangling  alliance  with  aristocracy.  Iu  the 
home  of  Phidias,  art  was  literally  the  art  of  the  people.  Then  in  Athens 
was  seen  the  true  u Democracy  of  Art,”  when  all  the  citizens  took  each 
a personal,  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  w orks  of  their  artists. 
When  such  is  the  case  it  can  be  the  more  easily  understood  how  great 
artists  arise;  since  the  artist  but  emphasizes,  as  it  were,  the  common 
thought,  he  only  embodies  in  his  own  person  a little  more  than  do 
others,  of  the  universal  instinct.  The  sympathy  of  a whole  people  sus- 
tains and  inspires  him.  If  with  such  surroundings  there  were  not 
great  artists  it  would  be  more  marvellous  than  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
uusyinpathic  soil  of  America  there  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  both 
before  and  just  after  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  here  and  there, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of  uncongenial  surroundings,  individuals 
w ith  artistic  natures  vigorous  enough  to  break  through  the  obstacles  of 
their  environment  and  to  secure  their  own  development.  In  some  notable 
instances,  however,  the  result  wras  the  voluntary  expatriation  of  the  ad- 
venturous artists ; whose  art  lives  were  mostly  passed  in  England,  or 
iu  Italy,  where  were  to  be  found  the  congenial  surrouudings  and  the 
art  atmosphere,  then  almost  wdiolly  lacking  in  America. 

In  further  witness  of  the  truth  that  where  Liberty  loves  to  dwell 

* See  Part  1,  Appendix  A,  Paper  VI,  for  an  account  of  the  condition  of  Art  Patron- 
age in  England,  iu  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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there  will  the  arts  delight  to  come,  that  a Democracy,  a Republic,  is 
not  only  as  favorable  to  the  development  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
as  is  a Monarchy,  but  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  be,  in  the 
end,  more  propitious  to  the  putting  forth  of  all  his  powers;  a few 
words,  spoken,  some  sixty  or  more  years  ago,  on  a memorable  occasion, 
to  a company  of  scholars,  in  the  presence  of  the  revered  Lafayette,  by 
Edward  Everett  are  quoted  below. 

The  name  of  Everett  is  a synonym  for  all  that  is  most  winning  in 
eloquence,  most  admirable  in  scholarship,  most  attractive  in  culture. 
As  scholar,  diplomatist,  statesman,  orator,  philosopher,  patriot,  he 
filled  out  the  full  measure  of  an  honored  and  honorable  life,  and  con- 
tributed no  ordinary  share  to  the  encouragement  of  the  finer  forms  of 
civilization  in  America;  as  well  as  to  the  growth,  among  his  fellow 
countrymen,  of  a sound,  intelligent,  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country 
he  so  loved  and  adorned. 

Rarely  gifted  by  nature,  fortunate  in  the  surroundings,  and  in  the 
era  in  which  his  life  was  cast;  firm  in  his  faith  in  the  Republic,  and  in 
the  truth  and  persistence  of  the  ideas  he  was  early  called  to  champion, 
he  lived  to  witness  the  triumphant  vindication  of  those  principles,  and 
to  know  that  the  faith  of  his  youth  was  based  on  enduring  foundations. 
It  was  his  happy  fortune,  not  only,  to  have  welcomed  Lafayette  to 
Cambridge  in  1824,  and  to  have  forever  associated  his  own  name  with 
the  memory  of  Washington  by  his  successful  efforts  to  secure  the  pres- 
ervation of  Mount  Vernon,  but  also,  as  the  chosen  orator  of  the  day, 
to  stand  beside  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  on  that  November  day  in  1863, 
made  memorable  forever  by  the  words  then  spoken  by  the  Martyr 
President!  Such  a life,  coeval  with  the  growth,  the  crisis,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Republic,  linking  with  its  golden  memories  and  patriotic 
efforts  the  days  of  the  Revolution  to  those  of  the  restored  Union, 
Lafayette  to  Lincoln,  Washington  to  Grant,  may  well  be  termed  fortu- 
nate! 

The  theme  of  the  orator  at  Cambridge  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  a recital  of  u The  circumstances  favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  United  States  of  America.”  The  few  sentences  that  follow, 
from  this  comprehensive  and  philosophic  address, — in  which  the  serene 
wisdom  of  the  scholar,  fused  by  the  ardor  of  the  patriot,  flows  with  the 
resistless  eloquence  once  so  welcome  and  so  familiar  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  Everett, — are  limited  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  relations  of 
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free  governments  botli  to  literature  and  the  arts.  It  was  with  Liter- 
ature chiefly  as  the  special  theme  of  his  discourse  addressed  to  pro- 
fessional scholars,  that  the  orator  dealt,  but,  as  will  appear,  art  was 
not  ignored ; while  the  arguments  adduced  as  grounds  of  faith  in  a 
glorious  development  of  Literature,  are  sufficiently  broad  and  compre- 
hensive to  include  all  the  arts.  I am  happy  in  being  able  to  produce 
such  distinguished  authority  in  support  of  the  fitness  of  the  title  chosen 
for  these  papers. 

“1  am  aware  that  it  is  a common  notion,  that,  under  an  elective  gov- 
ernment, of  very  limited  powers,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  we 
lose  that  powerful  spring  of  action  which  exists  in  the  patronage  of 
strong  hereditary  governments,  and  must  proceed  from  the  crown.  I 
believe  it  is  a prevalent  opinion,  abroad,  among  those  who  entertain 
the  most  friendly  sentiments  toward  the  American  system,  that  we 
must  consent  to  dispense  with  something  of  the  favorable  influence  of 
princely  and  royal  patronage  on  letters  and  the  arts,  and  find  our  con- 
solation in  the  political  benefits  of  a republican  government.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  view  be  not  entirely  fallacious.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  a popular  government 
will  be  destitute  either  of  the  means  or  the  disposition  to  exercise  a 
liberal  patronage.  No  government,  as  a government,  ever  did  more 
for  the  Fine  Arts  than  that  of  Athens. 

******* 

“ It  cannot  but  be,  that  the  permanent  operation  of  a free  system  of  con- 
stitutional and  representative  government  should  be  favorable  to  the  cul- 
ture of  mind,  because  it  is  in  conformity  with  that  law  of  Nature  by  which 
mind  itself  is  distributed.  The  mental  energy  of  a people,  which  you  pro- 
pose to  call  out,  the  intellectual  capacity,  which  is  to  be  cultivated  and 
improved,  has  been  equally  diffused,  throughout  the  land,  by  a sterner 
leveller  than  ever  marched  in  the  van  of  a revolution, — the  impart. al 
providence  of  God.  He  has  planted  the  germs  of  intellect  alike  in  the 
city  and  the  country ; by  the  beaten  wayside,  and  in  the  secluded  val- 
ley and  solitary  hamlet.  Sterling  native  character,  strength  and  quick- 
ness of  mind,  the  capacity  for  brillaut  attainment,  are  not  among  the 
distinctions  which  Nature  has  given,  exclusively,  to  the  higher  circles 
of  life.  Too  often,  in  quiet  times,  and  in  most  countries,  they  perish 
in  the  obscurity  to  which  a false  organization  of  society  consigns  them. 
And  the  reason  why,  in  dangerous,  convulsed,  and  trying  times,  there 
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generally  happens  an  extraordinary  development  of  talent,  unquestion- 
ably is,  that,  in  such  times,  whatever  be  the  nominal  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment. necessity,  for  the  moment,  proclaims  an  intellectual  Repub- 
lic. 

“ What  happens  in  a crisis  of  national  fortune,  under  all  governments, 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  steady  and  natural  operation  of  our  political 
institutions.  Their  foundation,  at  last,  is  in  dear  Nature.  They  do 
not  consign  the  greater  part  of  the  social  system  to  torpidity  and  mor- 
tification. They  send  out  a vital  nerve  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, however  remote,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  living  conjunc 
tion  and  strong  sympathy  with  the  kindred  intellect  of  the  nation. 
They  thus  encourage  Nature  to  perfect  her  work,  on  the  broadest 
scale.  By  providing  systems  of  universal  and  cheap  education,  they 
multiply,  indefinitely,  the  numbers  of  those  to  whom  the  path  is  opened, 
for  further  progress ; and  thus  bring  up  remote,  and  otherwise  unpat- 
ronized, talent  into  the  cheerful  field  of  competition.  The  practical 
operation  of  popular  institutions  of  government  provides,  in  innu- 
merable ways,  a demand  for  every  species  of  intellectual  effort,  not 
merely  within  the  circle  of  a capital,  but  throughout  the  land.  In 
short,  wherever  man  has  been  placed  by  Providence,  endowed  with 
rational  capacities  of  improvement,  there  the  genius  of  the  Republic 
visits  him,  with  a voice  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

******* 

“Our  country  is  called,  as  it  is,  practical;  but  this  is  the  element  for 
intellectual  action.  No  strongly  marked  and  high  toned  literature, 
poetry,  eloquence,  or  philosophy,  ever  appeared,  but  under  the  pressure 
of  great  interests,  great  enterprises,  perilous  risks,  and  dazzling  re- 
wards. Statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  poets,  and  orators,  and  artists, 
start  up  under  one  and  the  same  excitement.  They  are  all  branches 
of  one  stock.  They7  form,  and  cheer,  and  stimulate,  and,  what  is  worth 
all  the  rest,  understand,  each  other;  and  it  is  as  truly  the  sentiment 
of  the  student,  in  the  recesses  of  his  cell,  as  of  the  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
which  breathes  in  the  exclamation, 

“ To  all  the  sons  of  sense  proclaim, 

One  glorious  hour  of  crowded  life, 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a name; 

crowded  with  emotion,  thought,  utterance,  and  achievement. 
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“But  let  us  examine,  more  carefully,  the  experience  of  former  ages, 
and  see  how  far  their  political  institutions,  as  they  have  been  more  or 
less  popular,  have  been  more  or  less  productive  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence. When  we  make  this  examination,  we  shall  be  gratified  to  find, 
that  the  clear  precedents  are  all  in  favor  of  liberty.  The  greatest 
efforts  of  human  genius  have  been  made  where  the  nearest  approach 
to  free  institutions  has  taken  place.  Not  one  ray  of  intellectual  light 
shone  forth,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  cheer  the  long  and  gloomy  ages  of 
the  Memphian  and  Babylonian  despots.  Not  an  historian,  not  an 
orator,  not  a poet,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  heard  of  in  their 
annals. 

# # # # # * # 
“Mark  the  contrast  in  Greece.  With  the  first  emerging  of  that  coun- 
try into  the  light  of  political  liberty,  the  poems  of  Homer  appear. 
Some  centuries,  alike  of  political  confusion  and  literary  darkness,  fol- 
low. and  then  the  great  constellation  of  their  geniuses  seems  to  rise  at 
once.  The  stormy  eloquence  and  the  deep  philosophy,  the  impassioned 
drama  and  the  grave  history,  were  all  produced  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  “ fierce  democratic  v of  Athens. 

“Here,  then,  the  genial  influence  of  liberty  on  letters  is  strongly  put 
to  the  test.  Athens  was  certainly  a free  state  ; free  to  licentiousness, 
free  to  madness.  The  rich  were  arbitrarily  pillaged  to  defray  the  pub 
lie  expenses ; the  great  were  banished  to  appease  the  envy  of  their 
rivals ; the  wise  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  It  was  a state,  in 
short,  where  liberty  existed,  with  most  of  the  imperfections  which  have 
sometimes  led  the  desponding  to  love  and  praise  despotism.  Still, 
however,  it  was  for  this  lawless,  merciless,  but  free  people,  that  the 
most  chaste  and  accomplished  literature  which  the  world  has  known, 
was  produced. 

####### 
“No!  the  noble  and  elegant  arts  of  Greece  grew  up  in  no  Augustan 
age.  Unknow  n before  in  the  world,  strangers  on  the  Nile,  and  on  the 
Euphrates,  they  sprang  at  once  into  life,  in  a region  not  unlike  our  own 

New  England, — iron-bound,  sterile,  but  free. 

******* 

“The  Egyptian  architects  could  erect  structures,  which,  after  three 
thousand  years,  are  still  standing  in  their  uncouth,  original  majesty ; 
but  it  was  only  on  the  barren  soil  of  Attica,  that  the  beautiful  columns 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Theseum  could  rest,  which  are  standing 
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also.”  (Plii  Beta  Kappa  Oration.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1824.  Everett’s 
Orations,  Yol.  I,  pages  1-44.*) 

A few  words  in  further  illustration  of  the  favoring  eircumstauees 
existing  in  Greece  for  the  development  of  Art  are  taken  from  the  official 
lectures  addressed  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
nearly  a century  ago:  t 

‘‘History  informs  us  that  if  Religion  and  Liberty  prepared  a public, 
and  spread  a technic  taste  over  all  Greece,  Athens  and  Corinth  must 
be  considered  as  the  principal  nurses  of  Art,  without  whose  fostering 
care  the  general  cause  mentioned  could  not  have  had  so  decided  au 
effect;  for  nothing  surely  contributed  so  much  to  the  gradual  evolution 
of  Art,  as  that  perpetual  opportunity  which  they  presented  to  the  artist 
of  public  exhibition;  the  decoration  of  temples,  halls,  porticoes,  a suc- 
cession of  employments  equally  numerous,  important,  and  dignified- 
hence  that  emulation  to  gain  the  heights  of  Art;  the  fervour  of  public 
encouragement,  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  artists  were  reciprocal : 
Polygnotus  prepared  withCimon  what  Phidias  with  Pericles  established, 
on  public  taste,  Essential,  Characteristic,  and  Ideal  Styles. 

“ Whether  human  nature  admitted  of  no  more,  or  other  causes  pre 
vented  a farther  evolution  of  powers,  nothing  greater  did  arise;  Polish, 
Elegance,  and  Novelty  supplied  Invention;  here  is  the  period  of  decay; 
the  Art  gradually  sunk  to  mediocrity,  and  its  final  reward — Indifference. 

“The  artist  and  the  public  are  ever  in  the  strictest  reciprocity:  if 
the  Arts  flourished  nowhere  as  in  Greece,  no  other  nation  ever  interested 
itself  with  motives  so  pure  in  their  establishment  and  progress,  or  al- 
lowed them  so  ample  a compass.  As  long  as  their  march  was  marked 
with  such  dignity,  whilst  their  union  excited  admiration,  commanded 
attachment,  and  led  the  public,  they  grew,  they  rose;  but  when  indi- 
vidually to  please,  the  artist  attempted  to  monopolize  the  interest  due 
to  Art,  to  abstract  by  novelty  and  to  flatter  the  multitude,  ruin  followed. 
To  prosper,  the  Art  not  only  must  feel  itself  free,  it  ought  to  reign : if 
it  be  domineered  over,  if  it  follow  the  dictate  of  Fashion  or  a Patron’s 
whims,  then  is  its  dissolution  at  hand.”  [Twelfth  Lecture,  vol.  iii, 
pages  41-59.] 


* Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions.  By  Edward  Everett.  Little,  Brown 
& Co.  Boston.  Four  volumes.  Vols.  I and  II,  1856;  III,  1870;  IV,  1872. 

tThe  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  R.  A.,  keeper  and  professor  of 
painting  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  member  of  the  first  class  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  The  former  written,  and  the  latter  edited  by  John  Knowles, 
F.  R.  S.,  his  executor.  London:  Henry  Colburn  & Richard  Bentley,  1831.  In  three 
volumes. 
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The  critical  knowledge  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of  their 
artists  which  characterized  the  citizens  of  the  Kepublic  of  Athens,  in 
the  times  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  reappeared  in  the  mediaeval  Repub- 
lics of  Italy ; nowhere  were  they  more  clearly  manifested  than  within 
the  walls  of  Florence. 

How  potent  and  all  pervading  was  this  love  of  art  among  the  people 
of  Florence,  how  fully  their  chosen  rulers  realized  that  the  works  of 
the  artists  were  the  crown  of  the  city  and  the  glory  of  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, may  be  seen  in  the  immunity  granted  to  the  artists.  From  gener- 
ation to  generation,  in  the  very  midst  of  warring  factions,  of  revolutions 
and  counter  revolutions,  of  contentions,  exilings,  and  executions,  in- 
cident to  the  turbulent  life  of  the  tumultuous  city,  as  Guelph  or  Ghibbe- 
line,  and  later,  Bianchi  or  Neri,  were  victorious,  the  artists  peacefully 
pursued  their  calling;  laying  strong  and  deep  the  foundation  walls  of 
the  new  cathedral,  building  up  the  fortress  pile  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Signory,  erecting  the  beautiful  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  or  sink- 
ing the  foundations  of  Sta.  Croce,  the  church  destined  to  become,  for 
centuries,  the  mausoleum  of  the  distinguished  dead  of  Florence. 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  directed  their 
architect,  Arnolfo,  to  undertake  several  public  buildings;  and  the 
Florence  of  to-day,  shows  in  its  great  distinctive  features,  the  aspect 
then  impressed  upon  it  by  the  creative  mind  of  that  one  man.  So  last- 
ing is  art;  so  enduring  the  memory  of  the  great  artist! 

Nothing  so  exemplifies  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
age  in  men  of  genius,  as  the  fact  that  a century  later  saw  Brunelleschi 
crowning  Arnolfo’s  church  walls  with  his  matchless  dome,  while  Giotto 
had  planned  and  long  before  begun  the  upspringing  tower,  whose  aerial 
lightness  and  sculptured  beauty,  all  unfinished  as  it  is,  has  never 
been  surpassed  ; while  other  unknown  artists  had  lifted  high  in  air  the 
virile  tower  which  surmounts  the  Palace  of  the  Signory.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  completed  charm  of  the  architecture  of  the  city  was  un- 
seen by  Arnolfo,  or  Giotto,  who  both  died  leaving  their  works  unfin- 
ished, the  plan  and  the  grouping  of  the  main  buildings,  which  give 
character  to  the  city,  remain  as  Arnolfo  designed  them. 

The  following  words,  which  purport  to  be  from  the  edict  of  the  Sig- 
nory promulgating  their  order  to  Arnolfo  to  undertake  the  reparation 
of  Sta.  Reparata,  bear  witness  to  the  place  held  by  the  arts  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Florentines;  nor  if,  instead  of  being  veritable,  they  are 
but  the  feigned  utterances  attributed  to  their  ancestors  by  a later  gen- 
eration, are  they  of  much  less  value  as  evidence;  since,  in  the  latter 
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event,  they  witness  to  the  zeal  for  art  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  elder 
generation,  and  evidenced  by  these  enduring  monuments. 

The  rival  Republics  of  Sienna,  and  of  Pisa,  had  begun  their  noble 
cathedrals,  while  Florence  possessed,  as  yet,  only  Dante’s  “ Bel  Gio- 
vanni,” the  present  Baptistry  of  the  Duomo,  a beautiful  but  small 
building  to  serve  as  the  central  church  of  the  city.  It  was  not  for 
the  proud  citizens  of  this  Republic,  to  long  endure  any  apparent  infe- 
riority to  its  hostile  rivals.  The  resolve  that  in  its  new  great  church 
Florence  should  outrank  all  other  cities,  breathes  in  every  syllable  of 
their  somewhat  grandiloquent  words. 

“ Since  the  highest  mark  of  prudence  in  a people  of  noble  origin,  is  to 
proceed  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  so  that  their  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  may  be  evinced  in  their  outward  acts,  we  order  Arnolfo, 
head  master  of  our  commune,  to  make  a design  for  the  restoration  of 
Sta  Reparata * in  a style  of  magnificence  which  neither  the  industry 
nor  power  of  man  can  surpass,  that  it  may  harmonize  with  the  opinion 
of  many  wise  persons  in  this  city  and  state,  who  think  that  the  com- 
mune should  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  unless  its  intention  be  to 
make  the  result  correspond  with  the  noblest  sort  of  heart  which  is 
composed  of  the  united  will  of  many  citizens.” 

Their  exalted  ideal  of  a Republic  lives  in  their  final  words,  “the 
noblest  heart,  the  united  will  of  the  people.” 

The  above  quotation  is  given  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  in  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  Tuscan  Sculptors  t (Yol.  I,  page  54). 

It  is  first  given  by  Del  Migliore,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  claims  to  have  copied  it  himself  from  the  original  manu- 
script in  the  archives  ol  Florence ; this  assertion  is  questioned  by  some 
later  authorities  ; however,  as  previously  remarked,  if  it  is  but  the  in- 
vention of  Migliore,  it  is  at  least  good  evidence  of  the  traditions  of  his 
day  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  arts  were  held  by  the  early  Floren- 
tines. 

In  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  “Makers  of  Florence  (page  97)  occurs  the  follow- 

ing quotation  from  a decree  of  the  Signory: 

“ The  Florentine  Republic  soaring  ever  above  the  conception  of  the 

’Since  known  as  the  “ Duomo  ” or  “ Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore” — Saint  Mary  of  the 
Flower — the  great  cathedral  of  the  city. 

t Tuscan  Sculptors,  their  lives,  works,  ahd  times,  with  illustrations  from  original 
drawings  and  photographs  by  Charles  C.  Perkins.  “ Als  Ich  Ivan,  Nicht  als  ik  wil.” 
(Dutch  proverb.)  In  two  volumes.  (Quarto.)  London,  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, Roberts  and  Green.  1864.  Pp.  Yol.  I : lvi-267,  39  pi.  Yol.  II:  vii-267,  6 pi. 

+ The  Makers  of  Florence  : Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola  ; and  their  City.  By  Mrs.  Oii- 
phant.  London : Macmillan  and  Co.  1876.  111.  pp.  395. 
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most  competent  judges,  desires  that  an  edifice  should  be  constructed 
so  magnificent  in  its  height  and  beauty  that  it  shall  surpass  everything 
of  the  kind  produced  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  power  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.” 

In  Mrs.  Oliphaut’s  book  this  decree  is  held  to  refer  to  the  cathedral, — 
Sta.  Reparata  itself; — in  fact,  however,  it  refers  to  the  Campanile,  and 
must  have  been  given  some  forty  years  after  the  decree  addressed  to 
Arnolfo. 

Giotto  had  now  (1334),  as  “Maestro  del  Opera,”  been  put  in  charge  of  . 
the  works  of  the  cathedral,  doubtless  then  so  well  advanced  towards 
completion  that  the  construction  of  the  bell  tower,  that  indispensable 
adjunct  to  every  Italian  church,  could  safely  be  undertaken.* 

In  view  of  the  recent  completion  (February,  1885)  of  the  mighty 
shaft,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  the  greatest  altitude  of  any  structure  on  earth 
is  claimed,  and  on  which  the  cap  stone  was  not  laid  till  nearly  forty 
years  after  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  we  may  surmise  that  this 
monument, — erected  conjointly  by  individual  citizens,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  founders  of  the 
Great  Republic,  and  purposely  planned  to  o’ertop  pyramids  and  cathe- 
dral spires, — was  designed  in  a similar  spirit  of  emulation  with  the 
works  of  the  elder  nations,  as  expressed  by  the  decree  of  the  Signory, 
if  not,  in  fact,  inspired  l)}’  some  memory  of  that  very  decree. 

This  monument,  by  the  magic  of  its  completion  marvellously  trans- 
formed from  the  seemingly  hopeless  ugliness  of  its  long  unfinished 
state  to  a structure  of  majestic  beauty ; the  truncated,  meaningless 
pile,  taking  on  at  last,  the  harmonious  lines  of  the  obelisk ; its  mag- 
nitude lost  in  the  grace  of  its  proportion,  stands  in  its  completed  per 
fection,  pure,  simple,  sublime.  First  seen,  far  off,  a line  of  light  against 
the  sky,  it  thrills  and  captivates  the  beholder,  and,  on  a nearer  view, 
effectually  refutes,  by  its  upspringing  lightness  and  majestic  grandeur, 
the  stereotyped  sophistical  objection  of  complaining  critics,  that,  since 
an  obelisk  was  a monolith  of  moderate  height,  the  project  of  construct- 
ing a gigantic  monument  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  was  utterly  inar- 
tistic and  foredoomed  to  failure! 

* I am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Perkins  for  reference  to  the  Italian  origi- 
nals of  the  extracts  from  the  two  decrees:  Gualandi  (Memorias  Originate  Italianae 
risguardante  Le  Belle  Arti.  Bologna,  1843),  see  page  102  of  4th  series  for  the  decree 
referring  to  Sta.  Reparata,  and,  note  12  to  same  page,  for  the  later  decree  about  the 
Campanile.  These  decrees  were  first  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Del  Migliore  in  his  Firenze  Citta  Nobilissima. 
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Never  bad  the  sententious  utterance  of  the  Romans  fuller  justification; 
“finis  corouat  opus.”  As  the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Greenough, 
represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero;  so,  this  monument  to  Washing- 
ton, is  the  apotheosis  of  the  obelisk  ; — literally  lifting  the  monolith  to 
the  skies. 

Although  but  few  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  placing  of  the  cap 
stone,  and  workmen  are  still  busy  in  completing  the  details,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  absolutely  new  and  striking  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
hitherto  familiar  landscape.  Midway,  as  it  seems,  between  the  impos- 
ing mass  of  the  Capitol  with  its  aspiring  dome,  and  the  lesser,  but  still 
noble  fagade  of  the  mansion  at  Arlington  with  the  massive  columus  of 
its  lofty  portico, — which,  from  beyond  Potomac,  flings  back  the  early 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  or,  later,  sits  in  shadow,  dark  and  cool,  beneath 
its  western  screen  of  broad  armed  trees, — now  rises  the  mighty  shaft, 
dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  overtopping  all  lesser  structures,  subordi- 
nating even  the  great  masses  of  stately  and  imposing  government  build- 
ings, and  linking  these  two,  in  a grander  harmony  than  before! 

So  long  as  it  was  unfinished,  this  piled  mass  of  stone  remained  but  a 
blot  in  the  picture,  incongruous,  intrusive.  Art  or  Nature,  would  none 
of  it!  Year  after  year  went  by,  and  the  unfinished  pile,  a melan- 
choly instance  of  arrested  development,  but  grew  more  and  more  intol- 
erable ; nor,  when  once  again  the  work  was  undertaken,  and  month  by 
month,  the  increasing  altitude  and  whiter  layers  of  the  newly  quarried 
marble,  told  of  growth  in  place  of  stagnation,  was  there  any  gain  of 
beauty,  the  ugly  mass  still  seemed  only  to  grow  more  obtrusive  and  in- 
harmonious. 

How,  with  its  completion,  all  this  has  changed!  Already  become  an 
essential  feature  of  the  landscape  Nature  seems  at  once  to  have  “taken 
it  to  her  lieart,”and  as  some  great  natural  object,  a mountain  or  a lake, 
it  loyally  responds  to,  and  reflects,  in  turn,  her  various  moods. 

Sometimes  the  mighty  mass,  gradually  enfolded  by  the  rising  mists, 
seems  as  unsubstantial  as  they;  as,  slowly  melting  into  their  embraces, 
it  fades  from  sight!  Again,  in  the  early  dawn, — where  in  the  un- 
certain light  the  solitary  shaft  glimmers  ghostly  and  gray,  as  if  weary 
of  the  lonely  watches  of  the  slow  passing  night, — suddenly  its  uplifted 
summit  catches  the  first  rays  of  the  eastern  sun  and  flashes  into  life, 
heralding  the  “jocund  day” ! Through  all  the  day  alternate  lights  and 
shadows  play  upon  its  graceful  shaft,  till,  at  length,  the  slow  descend- 
ing sun  floods  with  light  its  western  side.  Slowly  rising  higher  and 
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higher  towards  the  very  summit,  where  “parting  day  loves  to  linger 
and  play,”  creep  the  evening  shadows ; still  high  up  in  the  heavens, 
long  after  the  plain  below  is  hid  in  darkness,  the  sloping  western  facet 
flashes  like  a new  born  star! 

Swinging  westward  and  eastward,  as  the  day  goes  by,  like  some 
great  “ship  at  anchor”,  moved  only  by  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  the  monitory  shadow  of  the  monument  traces  on  the  dial  of  the 
earth  the  passing  of  the  hours!  So,  day  by  day,  this  enduring  object 
grows  familiar,  suiting  with  its  changing  aspects  the  varying  moods  of 
Nature  and  of  man,  till,  by  the  subtile  charm  of  association,  it  links  it- 
self with  the  lives  and  the  affections  of  men. 

Witnessing  the  wonderful  transformation  wrought,  iu  this  instance, 
simply  by  the  completion  of  the  design,  one  regrets  more  than  ever  that 
the  later  taste  of  the  Florentines,  long  after  the  artist’s  death,  should 
have  rejected  Giotto’s  plan  of  completing  his  tower  by  a symmetrical 
spire  of  graceful  and  exquisite  proportions ; for,  since,  in  its  truncated 
incompleteness,  it  has  been  for  centuries  held  so  beautiful,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  artist’s  de- 
sign would  have  given  to  this  wonder  of  the  Occident,  an  added  beauty 
of  perfection  and  symmetry. 

The  limiting  word  ‘Occident’  is  used  because  the  marvels  of  oriental 
construction  still  existing  in  India,  far  outrival,  iu  wealth  of  material, 
in  grandeur  of  proportion,  in  lavishness  of  expenditure,  in  grace  of  de- 
sign, and  in  exquisite  delicacy  of  ornament,  the  clumsier  architecture  of 
Europe.  It  needs  but  to  name  that  world  wonder,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra, 
with  its  marvellous  dome  and  minarets  of  glistening  marbles,  wrought 
with  profusion  of  carvings,  in  the  erection  of  which,  it  is  said,  twenty 
thousand  workmen  toiled  for  more  than  twenty  years;  to  realize  that 
this  is  a greater  wonder  of  architecture  than  is  the  beautiful  and  boasted 
tower  of  Florence.  Between  these  triumphs  of  the  Italian  and  the 
Indian  builder,  there  is  the  same  contrast  as  between  the  smooth,  white 
surfaces  of  the  simple  shaft  of  stone  in  Washington,  and  the  tinted 
marble  mosaics  of  the  great  bell  tower,  with  its  solid  lower  stories 
eniiched  with  rare  sculptures,  and  the  soaring  upper  stories  pierced 
with  high,  upspringing  pointed  arches,  with  their  slender,  twisted  shafts 
of  stone,  lending  to  the  massive  structure  serial  lightness  and  grace. 

Of  course  there  is  no  room  for  comparison  between  the  two  structures 
as  works  of  art,  Giotto’s  tower  being  the  consummate  flower,  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  architecture,  unsurpassed  aud  unequalled  in  Europe, 
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during  the  five  hundred  years  gone  by  since  the  great  artist  designed 
the  exquisite  structure ; while  the  monument  to  Washington  is  simply 
an  admirable  example  of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  the  problem  given 
being  to  copy,  enlarging  to  scale,  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  There  is  in  this 
no  room  for  originality  of  design,  or  artistic  invention ; though  in  the  safe 
uplifting  of  this  mighty  mass  of  stone,  there  were  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  all  the  resources  of  the  scientific  engineer  and 
builder. 

The  fidelity  of  the  leaders  of  contending  parties  in  the  state,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Republic,  to  the  interests  of  Florence  as  para- 
mount to  all  else,  shown,  as  already  suggested  in  the  immunity  granted 
to  the  artists,  long  survived;  and  the  later  masters  of  the  Tuscan  state, 
no  longer  a Republic,  likewise,  in  accordance  with  the  wont  of  the 
earlier  popular  rulers  of  the  commune,  busied  themselves  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  and  the  adornment  of  the  city. 

Our  present  purpose  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  trace  the  course 
of  art  in  Florence  further  than  to  show  that  the  true  source  of  that 
glory  of  art,  which  gave  to  the  City  of  the  Lily  so  proud  an  eminence  in 
history,  and  which  makes  the  small  Tuscan  town  still  one  of  the  nota- 
ble cities  of  the  world,  was  in  the  Republic, — in  the  People,  who  made 
and  ruled  that  early  commonwealth. 

In  like  manner,  whenever  and  wherever  the  common  people  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  great  works  of  art  continually  about  them, 
there  has  been  on  their  part  no  lack  of  love  for,  or  knowledge  of  the 
arts. 

The  “Democracy  of  Art’7  springs  from  the  Democracy  of  the  People! 
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The  Church  the  guardian  of  learning  through  the  chaotic  centuries  between  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  Modern  Europe  — Church  building  in  the 
Middle  Ages — How  the  Church  made  use  of  Art  and  thus  incidentally  extended  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  Art  among  the  people  — The  proclamation  by  the  Church 
of  the  value  of  each  individual  soul ; sowed  broadcast  the  fructifying  seeds  of  de- 
mocracy— The  Crusades,  and  the  building  of  Cathedrals,  taught  the  people  of  all 
classes  to  work  together  for  common  ends,  and  the  Modern  Era  had  dawned — The 
rise  of  architecture  in  France  — The  modern  governmental  Art  galleries  a result  of 
the  changed  relations  between  Church  and  State  — That  these  galleries  belong  to 
the  people,  not  to  their  temporary  rulers,  is  generally  recognized — The  increase  and 
more  general  diffusion  of  wealth  in  modern  times,  tends  to  the  popularization  of 
Art  — Effect  of  this  more  general  knowledge  of  Art  on  the  development  of  artistic 
industries  — Why  the  title  of  “ The  Democracy  of  Art  ” was  chosen  for  these  papers — 
The  interests  of  Art,  the  proper  concern  of  the  people  — A general  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  desirable  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  service  rendered  to  humanity,  and  to  modern  civilization,  by  the 
Church,  through  all  the  chaotic  centuries  subsequent  to  the  successive 
irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  whose  innumerable  and  savage 
hordes,  falling  like  avalanches  from  the  impending  Alps  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy,  overthrew  the  debased  legionaries  of  the  crumbling 
empire  of  Koine,  and  submerged,  “in  one  red  burial  blent,”  the  arts, 
the  learning,  and  the  civilization  of  antiquity,  is  a thrice-told  tale.  It 
has  been  incidentally  so  tersely  and  eloquently  restated  by  a recent 
writer, — himself  a high  authority  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  art, — and  the  fact  that  the  Church  proclaimed  and  sustained 
the  innate  dignity  and  worth  of  every  human  soul,  thus  making  democ- 
racy a possibility,  is  so  well  brought  out,  that  the  following  paragraphs 
are  here  quoted  as  germane  to  our  topic ; since,  were  there  no  democ- 
racy of  the  people  it  is  evident  there  could  be  no  “ Democracy  of  Art.” 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men  in 
the  presence  of  the  Church,  the  equal  humbling  of  all  men  beneath  the 
Papal  authority, — as,  in  other  words,  it  might  perhaps  with  truth  be 
stated, — which  was  constantly  inculcated  and  enforced  by  the  Church, 
was  a potent  force  in  the  uplifting  of  the  common  people;  until  the 
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mediaeval  Republics,  and  Free  Cities,  wherein  was  developed  the  self- 
imposed  rule  of  the  people,  as  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  irre- 
sponsible despots,  and  tyrannical  nobles,  became  possible. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  Church  in 
limiting  the  horizon  of  human  thought  and  in  suppressing  free  investi- 
gation, or  however  much  to  be  deplored,  no  fair-minded  student  of  his- 
tory can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  immense  debt  due,  from  the  civiliza- 
tion of  to-day,  to  the  Ark  that,  for  a thousand  years,  bore  safe  across 
the  abyss  the  precious  truths  which  have  been  the  inspiration  of  hu 
inanity  ; for  the  civilization  of  the  West,  of  Europe  and  of  America, 
however  much  it  may  have  departed  from  its  ideal,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
civilization  based  upon,  and  having  its  origin  in,  the  common  accept- 
ance of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  nations. 

After  tracing  the  slow  beginnings  of  the  new  order  of  civilization 
arising  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a common  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith  made  possible  a 
truer  union  between  the  diverse  nations  than  had  been  known  to  former 
ages,  despite  differences  of  language,  customs  and  origin,  our  author 
says : 

* “ This  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  modern  world,  this 
main  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern  civilization,  finds  its  clear 
est  and  most  brilliant  expression  in  the  art  of  architecture  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  motives  which  inspired  the 
great  buildings  of  this  period,  the  principles  which  underlay  their 
forms,  the  general  character  of  the  forms  themselves,  were,  in  their 
essential  nature,  the  same  throughout  Western  Europe,  from  Italy  to 
England.  The  diffeiences  in  the  works  of  different  lands  are  but  local 
and  external  varieties.  This  intrinsic  similarity  of  spirit  gives  unity 
to  the  history  of  the  art,  and  makes  it  practicable  to  treat  even  a frag- 
ment of  it,  such  as  that  of  church  building,  not  merely  as  a study 
of  separate  edifices,  but  as  a clear  and  brilliant  illustration  of  the 
general  conditions  of  society,  and  especially  of  its  moral  and  intellect- 
ual dispositions. 

“Among  the  arts,  the  one  that  has  alike  the  closest  and  the  widest 
relations  to  the  life  of  a people — to  its  wants,  habits,  and  culture  — 
and  which  gives  the  fullest  and  most  exact  expression  to  its  moral  dis- 

* Historical  Studies  of  Church  Buildiug  in  the  Middle  Ages : Venice,  Siena,  Flor- 
ence, by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  New  York,  Harper  &-  Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 
1880.  pp.  331. 
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position,  its  imagination,  and  its  intelligence,  is  that  of  architecture. 
Its  history  during  the  Dark  Ages  had  been  analogous  to  that  of  lan- 
guage. * * * But  as  the  condition  of  society  slowly  changed  for  the 
better  the  improvement  found  manifestation  in  architecture  even  earlier 
than  in  literature.  The  growing  sense  of  perpetuity  in  the  life  of  the 
community  promoted  the  revival  of  permanent  and  monumental  build- 

■j  r~  ry  ^ ^ ^ 
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“It  was  especially  in  the  building  of  churches  that  the  impulse  for 
expression  in  architecture  displayed  itself,  for  it  was  in  the  Church  that 
the  faith  of  the  community  took  visible  form.  The  two  motives  which 
have  been  most  effective  in  the  production  of  noble  human  works  — 
religion  and  local  affection  aud  pride  — united  to  stimulate  energies 
that  had  long  been  suppressed.  Either  alone  or  in  combination,  these 
two  most  powerful  principles  of  action  were  alike  existent  in  their 
highest  force.  The  nature  of  mediaeval  society  cannot  be  understood, 
the  meaning  and  character  of  a mediaeval  cathedral  will  not  be  com- 
prehended, the  devotion  and  sacrifices  of  the  builders  of  churches  in 
city  and  village,  in  desert  places  and  on  mountain  tops,  unless  the 
imagination  represent  the  force  and  constancy  of  religions  motives  in 
a rude  society,  aud  the  commanding  position  which  the  Church  then 
occupied  towards  the  world  as  the  recognized  representative  of  the 
Divine  government,  and  the  authoritative  expounder  of  the  Divine  will. 
The  lawlessness  and  rapine  prevalent  during  the  Dark  Ages,  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak,  the  misery  of  the  poor,  the  uncertainty  of  life  and 
possession  among  all  classes,  the  contrast  between  the  actual  state  of 
society  and  the  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  which  the 
church  was  the  visible  though  imperfect  type,  brought  all  men  to  her 
doors. 

“In  the  midst  of  darkness  and  confusion  and  dread,  the  ideal  Church — 
and  it  is  by  ideal  and  fanciful  conceptions  that  men  of  imperfectly 
trained  intelligence  are  apt  to  be  most  powerfully  and  permanently 
affected  — presented  herself  as  a harbor  of  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
the  world,  as  the  image  of  the  city  of  God,  whose  walls  were  a sure 
defence.  While  all  else  was  unstable  aud  changeful,  she,  with  her 
unbroken  tradition  and  her  uninterrupted  services,  vindicated  the 

principle  of  order  and  the  moral  continuity  of  the  race. 

####### 

“But,  besides  all  this,  the  Church  was  the  great  popular  institution  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  cheering  and  protecting  the  poor  and  friendless ; the 
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teacher,  the  healer,  the  feeder  of  the  “little  people  of  God.”  The  ser- 
vices of  monastic  and  secular  clergy  alike,  their  offices  of  faith,  charity, 
and  labor  in  the  held  and  the  hovel,  in  the  school  and  the  hospital,  as 
well  as  in  the  church,  were  for  centuries  the  chief  witnesses  of  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  and  of  the  one  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  In  times  when  lord  and  serf  were  farthest  apart,  when 
the  villain  had  no  rights  but  those  of  the  beasts  which  perish,  the 
Church  read  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  declared  the 
equality  of  man  in  the  presence  of  God.  * * * It  was  not  strange, 

then,  that  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  the  sense  of  increasing  civil  order  and  security  was 
distinctly  felt,  one  of  the  first  signs  of  this  improvement  was  a general 
zeal  for  the  building  of  churches  — a work  of  piety  to  which  all,  poor 
and  rich,  weak  and  strong,  alike  could  contribute,  and  in  the  merits  of 
which  all  could  have  a share.  * * * 

“Of  these  new  churches,  a great  number  were  those  of  abbeys  and 
monasteries.  The  inestimable  services  which,  during  the  most 
troubled  times,  the  religious  orders  had  rendered  to  society,  by  main- 
taining the  standard  of  self-discipline,  of  obedience,  of  humility  and 
charity;  by  cherishing  the  faint  and  almost  expiring  coals  of  letters 
and  learning  and  the  arts;  by  the  shelter  and  immunity  which  they 
afforded  not  only  to  their  own  brethren,  but  to  the  poor  people  settled 
on  their  lands;  by  their  well-directed  labor  on  the  soil  and  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  influence  of  their  example 
as  centres  of  orderly  life  — all  these  services  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
increase  of  their  possessions  and  their  power.  Exemptions  and  privi- 
leges, the  donations  and  bequests  of  the  pious  and  the  penitent,  had 
enriched  the  abbeys  and  monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  had 
extended  their  domains  till  they  included  a vast  portion  of  the  land. 

“The  original  churches  of  the  monasteries,  which  had  been  for  the 
most  part  humble,  but  sufficient  for  their  early  needs,  were  little  be- 
fitting their  increased  size,  dignity,  and  wealth.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  building  of  churches  which  should  correspond  to  these  new 
conditions,  and  the  arts  which  had  long  found  shelter  and  nurture  in 
the  cloister  were  to  repay  the  debt  manyfold.  * * * Many  of  the 

new  designs  were  on  such  a scale  as  to  require  for  their  execution  the 
toil  and  the  contributions  of  more  than  one  generation  of  believers. 
The  work  was  aided  by  imperial  subsidies,  by  episcopal  privileges  and 
indulgences,  by  gifts  from  the  episcopal  revenues.  The  massive  piles 
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rose  with  grandeur  above  the  clustering  roofs  at  their  feet,  and  threw 
their  broad  shadows,  like  a protecting  mantle,  over  city  or  hamlet. 
* * * Enduring  monuments  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments  to 

which  their  builders  sought  to  give  expression,  as  well  as  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  art  with  which  the  zeal  of  the  community  was  served.” 

Noting  the  fact  that  elsewhere  church  building  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  upper  clergy,  our  author  remarks  that  in  Italy  church 
building  was  more  a matter  of  the  citizens. 

“ It  was  mainly  the  expression  of  the  piety  of  the  citizens  of  towns 
in  which  wealth  was  accumulating,  and  of  the  spirit  of  a community 
animated  with  a sense  of  independence  and  of  strength,  and  becoming 
confident  of  perpetuity.  The  new  cathedral  in  an  Italian  city  was  the 
witness  of  civic  as  well  as  of  religious  devotion,  of  pride  and  of  patriot- 
ism consecrated  by  piety.  It  was  also  the  sign  of  the  favor  of  Heaven 
in  the  bestowal  of  the  prosperity  of  which  it  gave  evidence.  * * * 

“In  Italy,  where  the  tradition  of  building  on  a great  scale  had  never 
completely  perished,  the  power  of  original  design  and  of  skilful  execu- 
tion of  arcitectural  works  displayed  itself  as  soon  as  the  new  impulse 
of  church  building  was  strongly  felt.  The  Italian  builders  — or,  more 
strictly,  the  Tuscan  builders — possessed  a sense  of  dignity  of  propor- 
tion and  of  elegance  of  decoration  such  as  was  nowhere  else  displayed. 
The  ancient,  inextinguishable  genius  of  Etruria  shone  out  once  more 
with  preeminent  brightness.  The  Duomo  of  Fiesole,  the  exquisite 
Church  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte  near  Florence,  the  Duomo  at  Pisa, 
are  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Tuscan  architects  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  other  countries  the  designs  did  not  lack  in  grandeur,  but 
they  were  less  noble  in  proportions,  less  refined  in  ornament,  and  less 
beautiful,  if  not  less  impressive,  in  effect.  Everywhere  the  art  showed 
itself  capable  of  meeting  the  demand  upon  it  for  structures  that  should 
embody  in  permanent  form  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  time.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  cloister  had  prepared  artists  competent  for  the  work  which 
was  required,  while  others  sprang  from  among  the  laity,  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  familiar  industries.  * * * The  builder  was  at  once 

artist  and  man  of  science,  and  one  knows  not  which  to  admire  most  — 
the  imagination  in  the  design,  or  the  invention  and  intelligence  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work. 

“Never  did  the  varied  thoughts,  the  complex  sentiments,  the  multi- 
plied fancies  and  emotions  of  a sensitive,  active,  and  passionate  age, 
find  such  complete,  such  superb  expression  as  within  the  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  from  1150  to  1300;  for  the  building  of  cliurcli  or  cathedral 
had  now  become  not  only  the  work  of  religious  zeal  or  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, but  also  of  poetic  inspiration.  The  sense  of  beauty,  which  had 
been  weak,  through  want  of  nurture,  during  the  Dark  Ages  before 
the  eleventh  century,  had  gradually  grown  stronger  and  stronger,  till 
at  length  the  love  of  beauty  had  become  a controlling  motive  of  expres- 
sion, and  gave  direction  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  called 
into  play  by  religious  or  patriotic  sentiment.  * * * Its  moral  import 
was,  indeed,  his  chief  concern  ; and  his  work  at  its  best  illustrates,  with 
peculiar  simplicity  and  distinctness,  the  truth  which  has  determined  the 
] character  of  all  supreme  artistic  production — that  in  the  highest  forms 
of  human  expression  morality  and  beauty  are  inseparable. 

# # * # # # # 

“The  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  arts,  thus  inspired  with  creative  im- 
pulse, was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Church.  Architecture,  sculpt- 
ure, and  painting  were  employed  in  secular  no  less  than  in  religious 
buildings,  in  the  castle  of  the  noble  and  in  the  house  of  the  burgher. 

“The  spirit  of  art  penetrated  every  department  of  life,  and  gave  form 
to  all  the  products  of  design.  There  is  a solidarity  in  the  arts  ; they 
do  not  flourish  in  isolated  independence.  * * * 

“ But  it  was  in  the  great  church  edifice  that  many  arts  were  united,  as 
in  no  other  work,  in  a single  joint  and  indivisible  product  of  their  high- 
est energies.  From  the  pavement  rich  with  mosaic  of  tile  or  marble, 
or  inlaid  with  the  sepulchral  slabs  of  those  who  in  life  had  knelt  upon 
it,  up  to  the  cross  that  gleamed  on  the  airy  summit  of  the  central  spire, 
each  separate  feature,  instinct  with  the  life  of  art,  contributed  to  the 
organic  unity  of  the  consummate  masterpiece  of  creative  imagination. 
Religious  enthusiasm,  patriotic  pride,  the  strongest  sentiments  of  the 
community,  the  deepest  feelings  of  each  individual,  found  here  their 
most  poetic  expression.” 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  from  the  first,  the  direct  result  of 
this  church  patronage,  was  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  influence  of  art, 
by  making  the  works  of  art  objects  of  love  and  of  interest  to  all  the 
people;  for,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  the  impressions  thus 
made  by  the  sacred,  familiar,  and  loved  objects  of  art,  were,  by  the 
subtile  influence  of  association,  insensibly  inwrought  into  every  impor- 
tant event  of  their  lives,  and  blent  with  their  holiest  emotions. 

They  saw  always  before  their  eyes,  the  sacred  pictures  of  Virgin,  or 
Saint,  smiling  benignantly,  from  above  their  altars,  upon  the  kneeling 
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worshippers  at  the  shrine;  they  beheld  the  glowing  radiance  of  the 
lofty  windows,  wherein  were  blazoned  in  jewelled  colors  of  undying 
splendor  the  shining  forms  of  saints  and  angels,  prophets  and  apos- 
tles; they  looked  upon  the  appealing  suffering  depicted  in  crucifixions, 
suffering  so  varied,  so  real,  and  so  human,  that  to  every  heart  there 
must  come  an  hour  when  there  shall  awaken  the  answering  sympathy 
of  a kindred  sorrow ; while,  ever,  on  entering  the  sacred  precincts 
during  the  hours  of  service,  the  incomer  saw  first,  above  and  beyond 
the  throngs  of  worshippers,  the  carved,  begemmed  and  glittering  high 
altar,  with  its  costly  white  draperies  of  embroidery  and  laces,  gleam- 
ing from  afar  with  the  soft  light  of  the  burning  candles,  while  odorous 
clouds  of  incense  rose,  wafted  from  the  censers  ; or,  stealing  in,  in  sor- 
row and  solitude  for  an  hour  of  prayer  or  meditation,  where  the  ever 
open  doors  of  the  church  invite,  the  suppliant  fancied  in  the  dim  re- 
ligious light,  a sweeter  smile  on  the  face  of  the  loving  Virgin,  a ten- 
derer look  of  pity  from  the  agonizing  Christ. 

All  these  varied  impressions  appealing  in  turn  to  the  humblest,  ten. 
derest,  most  pitiful,  most  loving  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  were 
caught  up  and  swept  along  by  the  resistless  billowy  surges  of  sound 
poured  out  from  the  great  organ;  pealing  through  the  aisles  in  triumph- 
ant Te  Deums,  or,  appalling  with  the  menacing  sounds  of  the  Dies  live; 
gladdening  with  the  mellow  music  of  wedding  marches,  or  saddening  by 
the  tender  sound  of  sobbing  requiems.  In  the  tall  campanile  were  clus- 
tered the  chiming  bells,  that,  day  by  day,  called  idle  noble,  busy  craftsman 
and  toiling  peasant,  to  prayer  or  praise;  and,  on  fit  occasion,  gave  with 
joyous  peals  of  riotous  sound  full  throated  vent  to  the  gladness  of  the 
people ; or,  with  angry  clangor  warned  of  danger,  and  with  solemn  toll- 
ing wailed  disaster;  till  the  bells  became  in  very  truth  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  were  a prime  object  of  their  interest  and  pride.  Upon  the 
bells  themselves,  were  lavished  the  subtilest  skill  of  artisan  and  artist, 
while  the  bell  towers  have  stood  for  centuries,  in  proud  witness  of  the 
care  and  the  art  given  to  their  erection,  monuments  alike  of  the  skill 
and  the  affection  of  their  builders. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  by  contrast,  the  powerful  and  direct  influence  of 
the  Church  in  those  early  centuries,  not  only  upon  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, but  upon  the  habits,  customs  and  development  of  the  life  of 
the  commune.  Like  the  player  on  the  organ,  the  Church  had  then 
her  hands  upon  all  the  keys  and  stops  of  human  life;  and  that  life 
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was  shaped  at  her  pleasure.  Her  blessing  and  her  ban  were  then  alike 
efficacious. 

To-day,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  Church  as  an  organization 
stands  outside  of  practical  life.  With  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  universal  liberty  of  belief,  the  rule  of  the  Church  was  relegated  to  the 
spiritual  realm.  Rome  knows  now  no  temporal  rule,  has  little  stand- 
ing in  the  councils  of  state,  in  the  halls  of  judgment,  in  the  chambers 
of  legislation. 

Such  being  the  case  it  is  imperative,  if  we  would  have  any  just  con- 
ception of  the  influence  of  the  early  church  patronage  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  art,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  realize,  in  some  degree,  the 
influence  of  the  Church  in  that  time,  upon  all  the  affairs  of  life;  for  so, 
only,  can  we  hope  to  understand  the  importance  and  meaning  of  this 
influence  upon  art. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  emotional  influence  of  the  Church  upon 
individuals,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  suggest,  there  was  also  an- 
other constant  influence  most  potent  in  disseminating  a love  and 
knowledge  of  art  among  all  the  people,  resulting  from  this  church 
patronage  ; since,  in  the  noble  architecture  and  splendid  adornments  of 
the  cathedrals,  churches,  and  chapels,  the  people  had  always  before 
their  eyes  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  in  all  the  arts,  while  in 
these  works  they  took  a lively  interest.  Every  citizen  felt  a pride  that 
the  cathedral  church  of  his  city  should  not  be  outranked  in  splendor 
by  that  of  any  other  city;  a like  emulation  was  felt  in  regard  to  their 
parish  churches  and  in  a favorite  chapel  or  shrine  by  the  particular 
worshippers,  — so  keen  observation  and  comparison,  and  the  most 
effective  criticism,  continually  stimulated  local  artists. 

The  result  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  work  of  the  artists,  thus  de- 
veloped, was  seen  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  placing  of  the  new  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Ciinabue,  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  in 
Florence;  when  the  painting,  borne  from  the  artist’s  studio  to  the 
church,  was  accompanied  by  a triumphal  procession  of  delighted  peo- 
ple who  made  such  manifestation  of  their  joy,  that  long  after,  that 
quarter  of  the  town  through  which  they  passed  was  known  as  “ II 
Borgo  Allegri”  — the  “joyful,”  or  “happy,”  “quarter”  or  “suburb.” 

Nor  was  this  a solitary  instance,  or  peculiar  to  Florence,  since,  in 
like  manner,  some  years  later,  as  is  told  in  Mr.  Norton’s  charming  work 
on  Mediaeval  Church  Building,  from  which  I have  already  drawn  so 
freely,  in  the  rival  Republic  of  Siena,  the  people  of  that  city  thus  wel- 
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corned  the  placing  of  an  altar  piece,  by  Duccio,  chief  of  the  Sienese 
painters,  on  the  high  altar  of  the  Duorno.  “ It  was  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1310,  that  this  ‘ the  most  beautiful  picture  that  ever  was  seen  or  made, 
and  that  cost  more  than  three  thousand  golden  florins,’  as  the  chron- 
icler Tura  del  Grasso  reports,  was  carried  from  the  workshop  of 
the  artist  to  the  cathedral.  The  day  was  a festival  for  the  Sienese. 
Another  chronicler,  whose  name  is  not  known,  but  whose  work  is  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  Communal  Library  of  Siena,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration.  He  says,  ‘At  this  time  the  altar  piece  for 
the  high  altar  was  finished,  and  the  picture  which  was  called  the  “Ma- 
donna with  the  Large  Ejes,”  or  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  that  now  hangs 
over  the  altar  of  St.  Boniface,  was  taken  down.  Now  this  Our  Lady 
was  she  who  had  hearkened  to  the  people  of  Siena  when  the  Floren- 
tines were  routed  at  Monte  Aperto,  and  her  place  was  changed  because 
the  new  one  was  made,  which  is  far  more  beautiful  and  devout  aud 
larger,  and  is  painted  on  the  back  with  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  And  on  the  day  that  it  was  carried  to  the  Duomo  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  the  bishop  conducted  a great  and  devout  com- 
pany of  priests  and  friars  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  the 
nine  signiors,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  commune,  and  all  the  people, 
and  one  after  another  the  worthiest  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands 
took  places  near  the  picture,  and  behind  came  the  women  and  children 
with  great  devotion.  And  they  accompanied  the  said  picture  up  to  the 
Duomo,  making  the  procession  around  the  Campo,  as  is  the  custom, 
all  the  bells  ringing  joyously,  out  of  reverence  for  so  noble  a picture  as 
is  this.’” 

Our  author  gives  an  interesting  description  of  this  picture,  upon 
which  the  chief  painter  of  the  Bepublic  was  employed  for  two  years, 
and  of  its  subsequent  history  and  dismemberment  when,  after  hanging 
in  its  place  of  honor  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  was  finally  removed 
to  give  place  to  a bronze  baldichino,  in  the  debased  taste  of  that  later 
day  5 while  the  several  paintings  which  went  to  make  up  the  great 
altar  piece  were  separated,  but,  fortunately,  were  carefully  kept  on 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  so  that  they  remain  in  a fair  state  of  preser- 
vation. 

If  additional  proof  of  the  innate  underlying  democracy  of  art  is 
sought,  it  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  origin  aud  development 
of  Gothic  Art  in  France,  during  the  twelvth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
briefly  referred  to  in  an  historical  resumd  by  M.  Viollet-Le-Duc  in  his 
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brilliant  discourses  on  Architecture.*  (See  pages  237-241,  American 
edition.) 

The  Benedictine  Monks  of  Cluny,  a body  of  enlightened  and  cultured 
men,  constantly  recruited  from  the  better  elements  of  the  almost  chaotic 
society  of  that  era,  had,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  begun  to  develop 
a definite  style  of  architecture,  adapted  to  monastic  and  religious  uses ; — 
a new  “order,”  the  “ monastic  Romanesque,”  flexible  and  elastic,  equally 
adapted  to  magnificent  cathedral  church  or  to  humblest  monastery 
chapel.  The  learned  and  skilful  monks  drew  the  plans,  designed  the 
ornaments,  and  directed  the  building;  the  stone  cutting  and  masonry 
being  done  by  laymen.  These  workmen,  becoming  in  time  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  building,  gradually  grew  conscious  of  their  power;  formed 
themselves  into  a guild;  jealously  guarded  admittance  to  their  ranks; 
became  the  brotherhood  of  Free  Masons;  and,  finally,  wholly  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  monks. 

Throwing  aside  the  traditional  ornamental  forms  of  the  cloister,  these 
free  builders,  seeking  for  ornament  for  their  structures,  carved  in  stone 
the  common  field  flowers,  the  tremulous  leaves  and  swaying  branches 
of  the  trees,  the  twining  tendrils  of  the  vines,  which  they  saw,  with 
their  wide  open  artist  eyes,  as  they  went  strolling  through  the  mead- 
ows, the  vineyards  and  the  forest, — nor  did  they  forget  the  tiny  birds 
and  the  squirrels  among  the  branches;  while  the  familiar  forms  and 
faces  of  their  fellows,  as  seen  in  the  market  place  and  the  streets,  (they 
never  failed  to  satirize  their  former  masters,  the  monks,  in  some  grim 
jest  of  carveu  stone)  were  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  a bit  of  real 
human  life,  set  amid  the  mythical  forms  of  “ Gorgons  and  Hydras  and 
Chimeras  dire”  and  of  demons,  griffins,  and  dragons,  of  wildest  mediaeval 
imagination ; while  the  squeaking  mouse  and  predatory  rat  were  sure  to 
be  detected  somewhere,  amid  the  intricacies  of  carven  ornament  that 
swept,  in  lavish  profusion,  over  the  great  wall  spaces,  arches  and  re- 
cesses, of  the  vast  interior.  Without,  around  and  above  the  great 
arched  entrances,  the  sombre  crucifixions  cut  in  high  relief,  and  the 
formal  rows  of  sculptured  saints  and  angels,  told  the  religious  purposes 
of  the  building;  but  within,  the  living  forms  of  nature,  the  familiar 
aspects  of  their  daily  life,  gave  a homely  welcome  to  the  peasants  and 
burghers  who  knelt  at  the  altars  and  thronged  the  aisles. 

* Discourses  on  Architecture  by  Eugfeue  Emmanuel  Viollet  Le-Dnc,  architect,  au- 
thor of  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  etc.,  etc.  Translated,  with  an  introduc- 
tory essay  by  Henry  Van  Brunt,  Fellow  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Illustrated 
with  plates  and  wood  cuts.  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  Boston,  1875.  pp.  xviii,  517. 
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No  longer  was  architecture  limited  to  the  buildings  of  the  Church; 
the  architects,  now  civic  and  self-ruling,  built  as  readily  for  noble, 
prince,  or  burgher,  as  for  mitred  bishop,  or  lordly  abbot ; while  the 
civic  halls  of  the  towns  and  free  cities  began  to  rival  church  and 
monastery  in  their  extent  and  architecture.  So  the  art  of  architecture 
gravitated  from  the  monastery  to  the  market  place.  Ceasing  to  be  only 
the  servant  of  the  monks,  it  had  become  a fellow  workman  with  the 
people;  and  a distinctive  national  architecture  had  sprung  into  being  in 
France,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century: — an  architecture  no  longer 
distinctively  monastic,  or  feudal,  but  an  architecture  sprung  from  the 
people,  an  outcome  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  therefore,  vital,  and 
adapted  to  all  their  needs  and  wants;  were  it  cathedral,  town  hall, 
castle,  or  fortress, — palace  of  prince  or  home  of  burgher. 

This  Gallic  architecture  native  to  France,  long  incorrectly  termed 
Gothic  and  credited  to  Germany, — furnishes,  in  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, a most  striking  illustration  of  the  true  democracy  of  all  art; 
which,  if  it  have  not  the  roots  of  its  being  in  the  life  of  the  people,  has 
itself  no  life,  but  is  a mere  sapless  tradition, — the  veriest  eidolon  of 
art,  shadowy,  inconsequent,  and  barren. 

The  following  passages  taken  from  an  interesting  article,*  on  the 
famous  Cathedral  Church  of  Paris,  written  some  years  since  by  an 
American  artist,  give  a vivid  picture  of  the  church  building  of  France, 
during  that  wonderful  mediaeval  upspringing  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Our  previous  quotations  on  mediaeval  church  building  having  had  ref- 
erence more  particularly,  though  by  no  means  solely,  to  the  movements 
in  Italy,  these  are  taken,  as  aiding  to  a more  complete  view  of  the 
topic. 

“ The  grand  cathedrals  were  simultaneously  begun  in  the  rich  cities 
of  France  in  what  was  called  at  the  time  the  royal  domain.  During 
the  twelfth  century  the  people  exhibited  an  extraordinary  political  move- 
ment for  consolidation,  and  of  emancipation  from  local  powers.  They 
ranged  themselves  under  the  large  ideas  of  religion  and  monarchy.  Led 
by  the  bishops,  stimulated  by  the  monks,  instructed  by  the  architects, 
they  erected  the  cathedrals  as  visible  types  of  something  more  mighty 
than  barons,  lords,  and  counts.  They  created  in  a grand  effort  of  en- 
thusiasm religious  monuments  and  national  edifices.  It  was  from  the 
union  of  all  the  forces  of  France  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  cathe- 

* Notre  Dame  and  tlie  Advent  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  Eugene  Benson.  Atlantic 
Magazine,  September,  1868. 
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drals  were  projected.  No  human  work  was  ever  more  grandly  nourished 
or  more  boldly  conceived. 

“To-day  we  have  marvellous  agents  for  the  rapid  aud  sure  communi- 
cation of  peoples  and  of  thoughts;  then  they  made  great  sanctuaries 
for  each  stricken  soul,  and  visible  proofs  of  the  power  of  religious 
faith. 

“In  the  cathedrals  that  raised  their  grave  aud  sculptured  wall  over 
the  castles  of  dukes  and  barons  to  humble  them,  over  the  houses  of 
the  poor  to  console  them,  all  the  facts,  dreams,  and  superstitions  of 
their  life  in  the  Dark  Ages  were  embodied. 

******* 

“ And  from  what  a society  this  constructive  art  grew  ! from  what  a 
society  these  forms  were  evolved! — at  the  moment  when  light  was 
quickening  the  intelligence,  and  the  instinct  of  brotherhood  was  mov- 
ing the  hearts  of  populations,  fresh  from  the  long  marches  and  com- 
mon sentiments  of  the  Crusades,  warm  from  that  union  for  a sacred 
idea,  bringing  back  from  the  Orient  souvenirs  of  an  older  and  more 
opulent  life. 

“ In  that  burning  land  of  color  and  light  they  had  seen  vast  and  im- 
pressive forms,  Pagan  temples,  rich  and  beautiful.  The  impression- 
able mind  aud  fervid  heart  of  the  Frank  was  amazed  and  delighted  by 
the  superb  spectacle  of  Constantinople.  Alter  his  pilgrimages  through 
the  wilderness  and  over  the  mountains,  ho  looked  upon  the  proudest 
and  most  dazzling  city  of  the  Orient.  His  recollections  of  France,  a 
dark  and  cloudy  land  compared  with  the  East,  had  nothing  equal  to 
what  he  saw  at  that  moment.  His  native  city,  Paris  or  Orleans  or 
Rheims  or  Troyes,  was  dark  and  poor  with  heavy  Roman  forms  or  more 
primitive  types  of  building.  His  own  land  had  nothing  to  equal  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  temples,  and  gardens,  and  circuses,  and  mosques  ; 
the  groves,  where  the  rose,  the  sycamore,  the  cypress,  mingled  their 
forms  and  colors ; a splendid  union  of  the  rich  and  barbaric  of  the 
East  with  the  simple  and  pure  types  of  Greece.  His  religion,  his 
faith,  his  God,  his  priesthood,  in  the  lowlands  of  his  country,  were 
represented  by  a grave,  gloomy,  formal  style  of  edifice.  He  had  left 
his  cities,  having  the  feudal  character  of  grim  castles  and  grave  mon- 
asteries, to  find  cities  full  of  temples  and  mosques,  decorated  with  color 
and  adorned  with  gold.  He  came  from  the  East  with  ideas  and  inspi- 
rations. He  could  not  import  the  color  or  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ori- 
ent, but  he  had  received  his  impulse;  his  mind  had  been  started  out  of 
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tradition,  out  of  monotony,  out  of  the  oppression  of  habit.  He  was 
prepared  to  create. 

####*## 

“ The  experience  of  the  Crusades  had  put  into  action  the  whole  mind 
of  the  epoch,  and  initiated  the  people  into  a democratic,  a social  life. 
The  isolated  and  brutal  existence  of  the  feudal  lord  had  been  invaded  5 
the  serf,  in  becoming  a soldier  and  a tradesman,  had  become  a brother 
and  a democrat,  and  was  fitted  to  work  on  a grand  scale.  Thought 
had  dawned  with  action.  Travel  had  taught  and  liberated  the  monas- 
tic workers. 

“To  emulate  the  splendor  of  the  cities  he  had  seen,  to  memorialize 
his  faith,  to  enshrine  his  religion  in  forms  grander  than  all  the  preten- 
sions of  temporal  power  about  him,  he  began  to  build  upon  the  ruins 
of  Pagan  temples,  and  to  enlarge  the  old  basilicas  which  held  his  altar. 
He  began  to  graft  upon  grave  Homan  forms  a new  type. 

“ He  could  not  have  the  luminous  Orient  for  a background  to  his  spires 
and  pinnacles  ; he  could  not  have  the  delicate  minaret  that  defined  it- 
self always  against  a deep-toned  and  clear  sky.  Under  his  humid  and 
gray  clouds  he  must  make  the  form  more  salient  and  the  decoration  less 
delicate.  He  must  not  depend  upon  the  fine  accentuation  of  form,  and 
the  clear  note  of  color,  about  a portal,  which  the  Oriental  could  oppose  to 
a broad  flat  surface  for  the  sun  to  make  dazzling  with  light.  He  must 
use  shadoics  as  the  Oriental  availed  himself  of  sunshine.  So  he  cut  his 
portals  deeper ; he  made  his  decoration  more  vigorous  and  scattered; 
he  multiplied  forms  ; he  avoided  fiat  surfaces, — which  the  Greek,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Moor  always  availed  themselves  of,  and  with  which 
they  produced  such  fine  effects. 

“The  Gothic  architect  pursued  the  opposite  aim.  He  made  stones 
blossom  into  leaves  and  flowers,  and  crowded  niches  and  arches  with 
images  of  the  animal  life  he  recollected  or  imagined.  Therefore  you 
see  the  Asiatic  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  when  you  expect  only 
purely  Occidental  forms  and  Christian  symbols. 

“Soon  his  cathedral  became  his  idolatry,  his  artistic  means  ; and,  be- 
fore the  fourteenth  century,  the  priest  had  only  the  altar : the  rest  be- 
longed to  the  people  and  to  the  artist. 

“The  workmen  who  had  been  trained  under  the  protection  of  abbeys 
were  at  hand  to  design  and  execute. 
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“Thus  was  prepared  the  means  for  those  marvellous  cathedrals 
which,  in  the  short  space'  of  fifty  years  reached  their  full  perfection  ; 
thus  was  produced  an  art  that  was  superbly  illustrated  through  three 
succeeding  centuries,  and  then  perished.  ‘Developed  with  an  incredible 
rapidity,’  writes  Viollet-Le-Duc,  ‘ it  [the  Gothic]  arrived  at  its  apogee 
lift}"  years  after  its  first  essays.’ 

“The  cathedral  was  the  grand  popular  monument  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  not  only  the  place  of  prayer,  and  the  abode  of  God,  but 
the  centre  of  intellectual  movement,  the  storehouse  of  all  art  traditions 
and  all  human  knowledge.  What  we  place  in  the  cabinets  of  museums 
our  fathers  entrusted  to  the  treasury  of  churches;  what  we  seek  in 
books  they  went  and  read  in  living  characters  upon  the  chiselling  of 
gates  or  the  paintings  of  windows.  This  is  why,  by  the  very  side  of 
religions  and  moral  allegories,  we  find  in  such  number  upon  the  walls 
of  our  cathedrals  those  calendars,  those  botanical  and  zoological  illus- 
trations, those  details  about  trades,  those  warnings  about  hygiene, 
which  composed  an  encyclopaedia  for  the  use  and  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

**##*## 

“The  sculptor  of  the  period,  like  the  writer  for  the  press  to-day,  had 
the  liberty  of  expression, — perhaps  more  liberty  than  is  granted  by  a 
million  voiced  Public  Opinion  to  the  writer  in  America.  Then  the 
bishop  was  the  publisher;  the  people,  subscribers;  the  architect,  the 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  jeweller  and  mason,  fellow  workers. 

“The  sculptor  gave  full  play  to  his  hand,  and  the  designer  license  to 
his  pencil.  In  windows,  upon  facades,  in  capitals,  on  galleries,  upon  tow- 
ers, they  rudely  sketched  or  exquisitely  elaborated  their  ideas.  The 
walls  became  the  utterance  of  their  emancipation.  They  proclaimed  lib- 
erty. They  revealed  that  the  most  formal  of  arts,  the  most  severe 
science  of  form,  architecture,  could  appropriate  a new  beauty,  and  ex- 
press a new  life,  in  giving  itself  to  the  people  and  the  artist.  And  how 
the  mediaeval  sculptor  rioted  in  his  new  found  liberty ! He  chiselled 
the  stone  edifice  as  though  it  were  a casket  of  silver  or  a box  of  ivory 
for  His  mistress.  ‘ Sometimes,’  writes  Victor  Hugo,  ‘he  made  a portal 
or  a fa§ade  present  a symbolic  sense  absolutely  foreign  to  the  worship, 
and  foreign  to  the  church.” 

####### 

“Then  in  France  was  seen  during  three  centuries  the  full  develop- 
ment of  an  architecture  neither  Greek,  nor  Eoman,  nor  Oriental.  But 
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a new  idea,  capable  of  unlimited  expansion,  subject  to  the  law  of  lib- 
erty, and  not  to  that  of  the  arbitrary  ; corresponding  with  the  mind  of 
its  epoch,  expressive  of  its  character;  corresponding  especially  with 
the  Northern  as  distinguished  from  the  Hellenic  and  the  Roman  mind; 
corresponding  with  the  old  Gallic  spirit  that  had  been  cradled  in 
dark  forests,  amid  shadows  and  the  brief  glory  of  sunset;  cradled  amid 
the  high  branching  pines  and  bold  armed  oaks,  which  had  given  to  it 
its  primitive  temple,  vast,  shadowy,  and  richly  toned.  In  the  cathe- 
dral we  see  the  beautiful  result  of  its  necessities  and  its  experience. 
####*## 

“ It  can  no  longer  be  contested  that  the  Gothic  is  an  art  purely 
French.  It  was  born  with  French  nationality,  it  was  the  work  of  com- 
munities stimulated  by  the  clergy  and  directed  by  laymen,  and  rep- 
resents the  great  social  and  intellectual  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  largest  expression,  it  was  the  creation  of  the  old  Gallic  genius 
which,  audacious,  inventive,  rapid,  has  left  the  most  poetic  and  impres- 
sive embodiment  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  Christendom.  It  was  the 
last  effort  to  make  a temple  large  enough  for  humanity.  The  story  of 
the  building  of  a cathedral  reads  like  a fairy  tale.  The  people  came  from 
the  provinces  environing  that  of  a cathedral  like  volunteers  of  a war  for 
liberty.  As  they  had  gone  pell  mell  to  the  Holy  Laud,  so  they  went 
pell  mell  to  build  the  cathedrals.  They  are  blessed  by  the  bishop  ; 
they  go  through  the  land  recruiting  their  forces,  chanting  hymns,  with 
floating  banners;  they  rally  about  the  walls  of  a church  or  the  quarry, 
and  labor  for  no  other  pay  than  bread. 

“In  the  solemn  nights  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  what  a spectacle  in  the 
French  provinces  ! By  the  light  of  torches  the  lofty  walls  of  cathedrals 
rose  as  by  day;  they  were  thronged  with  enthusiastic  workmen  in  the 
night  as  in  the  dawn.  What  energy  of  enthusiasm  ! All  classes,  vas- 
sals and  nobles,  men  of  fraternities  and  communities,  dragged  the  stones 
from  the  quarry.  Each  one  gave  himself  to  the  work  he  understood 
best.  The  fervor,  the  fanaticism  of  building  was  so  great,  that  the 
women  threw  under  the  foundation  stones  gold  and  jewels,  saying, 
‘ Thy  walls,  O God,  shall  be  of  precious  stones.7 

“ The  monks’  learning  and  the  people’s  force  made  the  cathedrals.  The 
shafts  rose,  slender  like  reeds,  and  were  bound  in  strength  ; the  spire 
swam  in  light;  the  tall  windows  were  webbed  with  semblances  of 
branch  and  vine ; the  arches  were  adorned  by  carved  flowers ; the  doors 
were  flanked  by  sculptured  figures.  The  whole  made  a living,  express- 
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ive,  elegant,  aspiring  form,  distinct,  admirable,  and  unlike  all  other 
great  historic  forms.  We  shall  never  behold  a repetition  of  the  great 
work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  construc- 
tive and  artistic  genius  of  man  seeks  another  embodiment.” 

In  suggesting  the  influence  of  the  Orient  upon  the  crusading  Franks, 
which  is  done  with  a charming  artistic  discrimination,  our  artist  writer 
gives  prominence  to  causes  which,  long  since  recognized  as  profoundly 
affecting  in  many  ways  the  development  of  the  Christian  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  those  most  impressiona- 
ble of  men,  the  artists. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  how  Mr.  Benson  recognizes  the  artistic 
way  in  which  the  returned  Frank, — deprived  of  the  powerful  aid  of  sun- 
shine, and  color,  and  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  moisture,  which  were  the 
potent  allies  of  the  Eastern  builder; — frankly  accepts  shadow  for  sun 
shine, — mists  and  down  pouring  rains  in  place  of  cloudless  skies,  — and 
so  solves  his  architectural  problem  as  successfully,  by  means  diametri- 
cally opposite. 

It  is  a lesson  of  what  a living  art  is  capable.  Here  is  no  slavish 
copying,  no  lifeless  imitation,  but  a ready  adaptation  of  means  to  con- 
ditions imposed,  in  order  to  achieve  an  excellence  and  effect  as  pro- 
nounced and  as  delightful  as  the  effects  which  piqued  the  rivalry  and 
stimulated  the  effort,  though  totally  unlike  them.  This  is  what  art 
should  do.  This  is  what  true  artists  always  will  do,  and  this  is  why 
there  need  be  no  monotony  in  art. 

When  Mr.  Benson,  who  sees  with  the  eye  of  a painter,  portrays  the 
very  natural  result  of  the  impressions  made  upon  travellers  from  a 
colder  clime  when  first  beholding  the  brilliance  of  the  glowing  East, 
where  each  day  sees  in  the  sapphire  dome  of  the  cloudless  sky,  Emerson’s 
blue  vase,  filled  with  fire,  he  is  dealing  with  effects  upon,  not  with  tech- 
nicalities of,  architecture.  M.  Viollet-Le-Duc  however,  the  late  distin- 
guished architect  and  archaeologist,  stoutly  controverts  the  popular  error, 
as  he  conceives  it  to  be,  to  which  Mr.  Benson  has  given  adherence ; prov- 
ing, as  he  believes,  from  peculiarities  in  the  plans  and  methods  of  building 
the  walls  of  that  era,  that,  instead  of  showing  an  increased  tendency  im- 
mediately after  the  Crusades,  to  follow  the  Oriental  builders  in  their  con- 
struction, the  French  builders  then  began  to  diverge.  But  the  two, 
though  writing  of  architecture,  by  no  means  refer  to  the  same  matter ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  accede  to  the  correctness  of  M.  Yiollet-Le- 
Duc’s  demonstrations,  while  continuing  to  believe  that  the  crusades  pro- 
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duced  just  tlie  effect  Mr.  Benson  attributes  to  them; — the  stimulus  of 
the  imagination,  an  awakening  of  the  love  of  beauty,  variety,  light- 
ness, and  splendor,  in  architecture.  A new  conception,  sprung  from 
the  memories  of  the  “ Golden  Horn,”  of  the  possible  grandeur  and 
glory  of  cities.  An  ideal,  awakened  by  the  sight  of  those  Eastern  splen- 
dors, to  be  realized,  under  darker  skies  and  Northern  stars,  by  far 
other  means,  as  our  word  painter  has  so  eloquently  portrayed.  M. 
Yiollet-Le-Duc  himself,  however,  by  no  means  rejects,  or  discredits, 
the  influence  of  the  Eastern  builders  upon  the  development  of  French 
architecture.  He  only  traces  the  beginnings  of  this  influence  further 
into  the  past,  and  believes  it  to  have  already  given  a definite  impulse 
to  the  rising  art  before  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.  All  of  which  may 
well  be  true,  and  if  so.  the  marvellously  sudden  npspringing  of  a full 
grown  art  of  architecture,  quickened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
turned Crusaders,  becomes  even  more  comprehensible. 

In  the  present  era  when  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Church  in  its  influence  upon  the  lives  of  individuals  or  over  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  it  is  no  longer  the  sole,  or  even  relatively  the  chief  edu- 
cator of  the  people ; nor  can  it  be  said,  in  view  of  the  formal  bouquets  of 
artificial  flowers  often  piled  upon  its  shrines,  and  of  the  excess  and  ex- 
travagance of  tasteless  and  obtrusive  ornament  common  to  the  later 
churches  of  one  of  its  chief  orders,  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  mat- 
ters of  Art. 

The  revival  of  learning,  the  wider  prevalence  of  a knowledge  of  the 
classics,  the  development  of  the  naturalistic  school,  the  growing  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  even  where  a nominal  connection  remained, 
have  led  by  degrees,  to  the  entire  revolution  which  characterizes  the 
modern  era ; in  which,  in  most  European  countries,  it  is  to  the  civil 
government  and  not  to  the  ecclesiastical,  that  art  now  turns  for  protec- 
tion and  patronage. 

In  the  great  governmental  galleries  are  now  collected  most  of  the 
clief -0? oeuvres  of  these  great  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  were 
once  the  pride  of  altar  and  shrine,  of  cathedral  and  convent.  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  countries  alike  seek  to  increase  the  stores  of  art 
works  in  their  state  museums,  both  by  obtaining  good  specimens  of 
these  “old  masters,”  and  by  securing  notable  works  of  living  artists. 
That  these  art  museums,  created  and  supported  by  public  funds,  really 
belong  to  the  people,  and  not  to  their  rulers,  is  becoming  more  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  every  facility  of  public  access  compatible  with 
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the  safety  of  the  art  treasures  they  contain  is  accorded.  Opportunities 
for  seeing  and  studying  the  grandest  works  of  art,  are  thus  given  to  the 
poorest  citizen.  The  private  galleries  of  princes  and  nobles  are  also  in 
Europe  generally  easily  accessible  ; so  that,  whatever  may  be  the  polit- 
ical status  of  the  citizen  in  those  countries,  he  may  become  a denizen  at 
will  of  the  Commune  of  Art. 

There  must  then  exist  in  art  something  essentially  democratic,  since, 
in  all  eras,  under  all  forms  of  government,  the  prosperity  of  art  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  nearness  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  All  great  art 
appeals  confidently  to  universal  human  instiucts,  faiths,  emotions ; and 
to  all  such  art,  humanity  grandly  responds. 

If  it  were  conceded  that  the  patronage  and  development  of  a country’s 
art  was  a matter  only  for  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  that,  for  this 
reason  art  had  not  in  other  lands  usually  been  the  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple ; it  would  still  remain  true  that  in  a democratic  Republic,  such  as  is 
ours,  in  which,  theoretically  and  practically,  the  people  are  the  rulers, 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  if  they  are  to  be  encouraged  at  all,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  people;  so  that  here  if  nowhere 
else,  should  be  realized  the  u Democracy”  of  Art. 

In  European  countries  not  only  have  the  works  of  art  been  thus  col- 
lected in  museums  and  galleries  for  public  enjoyment,  but  the  num- 
bers of  private  owners  of  works  of  art  have  constantly  increased ; while, 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  little  question  but  that  the  works  already 
possessed  by  private  citizens,  far  exceed  in  number  and  value,  those 
owned  either  by  state  or  municipal  governments,  or  by  incorporated 
museums. 

How  this  general  diffusion  of  art  knowledge  in  European  countries 
affects  the  industries  and  the  prosperity  of  a people,  and  what  an  im- 
portant factor,  art,  in  its  application  to  industries,  has  become  in  the 
economic  polity  of  the  nations,  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  essays  to  set 
forth  ; and,  in  addition  to  show  how  essential  and  how  feasible  it  is  for 
the  people  of  these  United  States  to  secure  for  themselves  similar  ad- 
vantages to  those  which  are  so  strenuously  sought  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe. 

In  further  disproof  that  art  is  essentially  and  always  aristocratic  in 
its  tendencies,  it  might  be  urged  that  this  impression  arose  very  nat- 
urally in  the  early  days  of  mediaeval  art,  because,  then,  the  wealth  of 
the  Western  world  was  largely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  kings, 
the  great  nobles,  and  the  Church ; so  that,  as  a matter  of  course,  they 
were  then  the  chief  patrons  of  art.  When,  later,  the  free  cities  and 
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municipalities  arose,  they,  iu  their  turn,  became  also  art  patrons ; as 
still  witness  the  great  civic  buildings  of  that  era.  Now,  in  our  own 
days,  wealth  is  no  longer  confined  to  these  classes,  but  is  more  widely 
distributed  among  the  people,  and  in  all  countries  there  are  many  pri- 
vate individuals  who  can,  if  they  choose,  employ  their  wealth  in  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art.  In  this  way  Art  has  ever  a tendency  to  become 
more  and  more  a possession  of  the  people,  and  in  that  sense  “ demo- 
cratic.” It  was  not,  however,  with  reference  even  to  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  that  the  title  “ The  Democracy  of  Art  ” was  chosen  for  these  papers. 
It  was  taken  to  express  the  truth  that  Art,  in  its  varied  relations  and 
comprehensive  meaning,  is,  literally,  the  concern  of  “the  people”;  and 
it  is  to  demonstrate  this  that  these  volumes  have  been  written  and  com- 
piled. 

It  is  in  the  noblest  and  highest  sense,  that  Art  concerns  the  people, 
since  there  is  no  more  subtile  or  powerful  influence  for  the  elevation 
or  the  degradation  of  a people.  Art,  like  literature,  being  merely  a 
mode  of  expression,  may,  within  its  limitations,  be  used  to  express  the 
highest  truths,  the  sublimest  aspirations,  or,  it  may  be  debased  into  a 
mere  pandering  to  selfish  vanity  and  ostentation,  or,  still  worse,  may 
fall  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  in  the  service  of  sensuality 
and  vice. 

When  art  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  or,  inspired  by 
patriotism,  is  devoted  to  the  ennobling  of  the  ideal  of  city  or  country, 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  great  deeds,  and  of  noble  citizens; 
when  the  people  take  pride  in  the  adornment,  by  art,  of  their  public 
buildings,  and  in  the  added  beauty  of  their  domestic  dwellings,  then, 
since  of  necessity  there  can  be  no  noble  art  without  noble  lives,  no 
high  ideals  expressed  in  building,  or  statue,  or  painting,  without  a pre- 
existent high  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  it  follows  that,  in  order  to 
insure  the  existence  of  noble  art  in  any  community,  there  must  be  a 
lifting  up  of  the  life  of  that  community;  just  as,  when,  in  a nation’s 
need,  the  people  rise  to  higher  levels  of  patriotic  devotion;  for  true 
art,  noble  art,  is  always  serious,  earnest,  and  purposeful. 

“Not  from  a vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought.” 

Lavish  expenditure  alone  will  not  secure  good  art,  selfish  ostentation 
cannot  command  it  at  will.  It  is  not  sold  every  market  day  by  the 
square  yard,  nor  is  it  purchasable  by  the  pound,  though,  in  some  notable 
recent  instances  in  New  York  City  hostleries,  great  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended,  apparently  under  this  erroneous  impression ; — 
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with  no  result,  except  to  induce  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  a depress- 
ing sense  of  oppression  under  the  weight  of  meaningless  profusion,  and 
vulgar  display;  than  which,  nothing  is  further  removed  from  true 
art. 


I 


l 


These  instances,  as  well  as  some  few  contemporary  examples  of  simi- 
lar ostentation  on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  forcibly  recall  the 
following  utterance  by  Fuseli,  professor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, London,  spoken  in  one  of  his  lectures  to  students,  nearly  a hun- 
dred years  ago:  “ Private  patronage,  however  commendable  or  liberal, 
can  no  more  supply  the  want  of  general  encouragement,  than  the  con- 
servatories and  hot-beds  of  the  rich,  the  want  of  a fertile  soil  or  genial 
climate.  Luxury  in  times  of  taste  keeps  up  execution  in  proportion  as 
it  saps  the  dignity  and  moral  principle  of  the  Art:  gold  is  the  motive 
of  its  exertions,  and  nothing  that  ennobles  man  was  ever  produced  by 
gold.  When  Nero  transported  the  Pontic  Apollo  to  the  golden  house, 
and  furnished  the  colossal  shoulders  of  the  god  with  his  own  head, 
Sculpture  lent  her  hand  to  legitimate  the  sacrilege:  why  should  Paint- 
ing be  supposed  to  have  been  more  squeamish  when  applied  to,  to 
decorate  the  apartments  of  his  pleasures  and  the  cabinet  of  Poppea 
with  Milesian  pollutions,  or  the  attitudes  of  Elephantis?” — (Lecture 
XII.) 

It  is,  then,  the  concern  of  the  people  that  their  art  be  of  noble  quality; 
since  noble  artists  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  ignoble  people.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  the  compact  cities  of  the  Italian  Republics,  the 
whole  people  took  interest  in  art,  giving  freely  of  their  private  posses- 
sions and  public  revenues,  to  the  adornment  of  their  public  buildings; 
for,  in  those  later,  as  in  the  elder  Republics,  all  the  people  made  the 
erection  and  adornment  of  the  public  buildings  a matter  of  intense  per- 
sonal concern.  In  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  the  citizens  have  far  other  emotions  in  relation  to  the  public 
buildings,  than  those  of  pride  or  joy.  The  question  arises  whether,  if 
they  had  individually  taken  such  an  interest  as  the  citizens  of  Siena  or 
Florence,  took  in  the  building  of  their  civic  buildings,  and  their  churches; 
there  would  have  been  the  opportunity  for  such  scandals  as  have  made 
some  American  city  halls,  and  court  houses,  a synonym  for  civic  rob- 
bery and  public  plunder. 

It  must  be  an  intelligent  interest  in  art  that  is  taken  by  the  public, 
to  be  of  any  worth ; and  it  is  to  secure  that  general  intelligence  con- 
cerning art  in  all  its  phases,  that  the  movement  towards  universal  and 
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practical  elementary  training  in  art  in  all  the  schools  of  the  people, 
has  been  begun ; and  is  here  chronicled  and  urged.  If,  at  times,  it 
may  seem  that  the  subject  is,  in  these  papers,  advocated  upon  a low 
level,  and  with  a view  chiefly  to  its  economic  uses,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  does  not  necessarily  arise  from  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  higher  qualities,  and  diviner  purposes  of  art ; but  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  a country  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren  of  great 
works  of  art,  and  among  a people  so  long  of  necessity  largely  unaware 
of  the  myriad  possibilities  of  art  in  adding  to  the  beauty,  decorum, 
and  delight  of  human  existence ; there  is  need  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  that  general,  elementary  knowledge,  upon  which 
alone  a true  national  appreciation  of  art  can  be  developed.  To  secure 
the  popular  interest  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  this  new  training 
in  the  schools,  it  is  imperative  that  the  direct  pecuniary  value  of  this 
new  knowledge,  as  well  as  its  practicability,  should  be  demonstrated. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  these  preliminary  papers,  to  consider 
the  subject  in  its  various  phases ; in  its  economic  uses  as  applied  to  the 
industries,  in  its  educational  value,  and  in  its  aesthetic  influence.  Al- 
though often  repeated  in  subsequent  pages,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  state  at  the  outset,  that  the  term  Art  is  here  used  in  a most  compre- 
hensive sense ; and  that,  as  so  used,  it  includes  all  that  is  comprised 
under  the  head  of  “Industrial  Art,”  “Decorative  Art,”  and  “The  Fine 
Arts  ” or  “ High  Art.” 

“ Drawing  in  the  public  schools, — every  child  taught  to  draw,”  is  the 
fundamental  text,  on  which  are  based  all  the  several  discourses  in 
these  volumes.  So  universal  is  it  hoped  to  make  the  knowledge,  the 
usefulness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  art,  in  these  United  States!  Thus 
will  be  shown  the  true  “ Democracy  of  Art.” 
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The  capacity  for  Art  a distinctive  characteristic  of  man  — Man,  a creative  producing 
intelligence  — A definition  of  Art  — High  Art  — Decorative  Art  — Industrial  Art  — 
The  Imagination  an  essential  element  of  High  Art  — Thelike  quality  of  Imagination 
characteristic  of  the  great  discoverers  in  Science  — Technique  in  Art;  its  proper 
value — Art  that  is  only  technical,  has  no  power  of  appeal  to  the  people  — To  say 
that  only  artists  are  capable  of  criticising  and  properly  appreciating  a work  of  Art, 
is  to  condemn  that  work  — Art  that  needs  an  interpreter  is  confessedly  a failure  — 
Undue  exaltation  of  technique  disastrous  to  Art  and  to  Literature  — Attention  to 
technical  details  the  duty  of  impils — The  true  artist  shows  his  art  by  selection  of 
subjects,  as  well  as  by  skill  in  use  of  material  — The  term  Art,  wide  embracing  — 
The  Goldsmith  of  the  Middle  Ages  — The  decadence  of  Art  signalized  by  its  divorce 
from  Industry  — Mutual  injury  thus  resulting  to  Artists  and  People  — Art  must  keep 
close  to  Nature  — The  poet’s  statement  of  this  need  — The  place  and  functions  of 
the  Arts  in  the  Republic  — Modern  Science  reunites  Art  to  Industry  — National 
Prosperity  now  largely  dependent  upon  Artistic  Industries  — The  Arts  must  find  a 
welcome  at  the  firesides  of  the  people  — Popular  love  and  knowledge  of  Art  can  be 
created,  by  definite  educational  efforts  — Success  of  systematic  Industrial  Art  Edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries  — Tribute  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  foremost  in  incit- 
ing and  promoting  the  Industrial  Art  Educational  movement  in  England  — Similar 
training  desirable  and  feasible  throughout  the  United  States  — The  relation  be- 
tween the  Education  and  the  Arts  and  Industries  of  a People. 

Man  may  be  defined  as  a thinking,  talking,  and  constructing  animal. 
That  other  animals  may  partake  in  some  degree  of  this  faculty  of 
thought,  which  was  long  denied,  is  becoming  somewhat  generally  ad- 
mitted since  the  evidence  has  accumulated  of  actions  by  animals, — as 
the  horse,  the  dog,  the  elephant, — apparently  based  upon  memory,  and 
the  results  of  cogitation  upon  former  experiences.  Nevertheless,  not 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  evolutionist  will  deny  that  as  yet  the  devel- 
opment of  man,  as  a creature  capable  of  ratiocination,  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  all  other  beings  known  to  the  naturalist. 

In  articulate  speech,  with  all  that  it  implies,  man  stands  confessedly 
superior.  Although  he  shares  the  constructive  faculty  with  insects, 
the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  ant,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  animals,  as  the 
beaver,  and  with  the  birds  as  a class,  and  although  some  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  animated  beings,  by  the  exquisite  perfection  of  their 
constructions  challenge  the  superiority  of  human  skill,  yet  in  the  versa- 
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tility  of  his  wide  embracing  powers,  man  still  holds  the  place,  accorded 
to  him  in  that  sublime  history  of  the  creation  recorded  in  Genesis,  as 
the  ruler  and  governor  of  all  created  beings. 

It  is  however  in  his  capacity  for  Art,  that  man  is  most  completely  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation. 

In  all  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred  in  which  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  beings  are  seen  to  possess  in  a lesser  degree  some  of 
the  characteristic  faculties  of  man,  the  exercise  of  the  given  faculty 
occurs  only  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  individual  needs  and  ex- 
perience. The  evidences  of  the  action  of  memory  and  of  reason  based 
on  memory  are  strictly  individual.  The  constructive  faculty,  for  ex- 
ample, is  exercised  only  for  making  the  dwelling  of  the  individual  or 
community,  and  communication  of  intelligence  by  sound  or  touch,  is 
apparently  limited  to  individual  needs;  though  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
vocal  or  silent  language  of  beasts,  birds  and  insects,  it  may  well  become 
man  to  be  modest  in  his  statements  concerning  the  possessors  of  these 
unknown  tongues;  for  non  constat  that  these  creatures,  also,  do  not 
among  themselves,  poetize,  philosophize,  and  moralize! 

One  fact  though  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  there  are  no  erections  or 
other  evidences  of  the  making,  or  of  the  conception  by  other  creatures, 
of  anything  analogous  to  those  productions  evoked  by  the  abstract 
idealizing,  or  by  the  emotional  powers  of  the  human  intellect;  and 
known  as  works  of  art.  By  man’s  capacitj7  for  art  is  to  be  understood 
not  only  the  ability  to  create  works  of  art  but  also  that  which  is  far 
more  common  and  quite  as  essential,  namely,  the  ability  to  recognize, 
appreciate  and  enjoy  such  creations.  This  power  of  appreciation  seems 
to  be  essentially  an  attribute  of  man  alone,  for,  though  some  animals  are 
indeed  curiously  sensitive  to  musical  sounds,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  similarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  form  or  color,  nor  will 
it  be  in  any  way  pretended  that  they  can  have  an  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  music  any  more  than  of  painting  or  statuary.* 

The  appreciation  of  art  is  then  a distinctive  possible  characteristic  of 
the  human  being,  just  as  the  possible  creative  power  of  the  artist,  is  a 
distinctive  quality  of  the  individual. 

Thought  is  an  attribute  and  function  of  the  human  intellect.  Im- 
pressions made  upon  the  senses  are  taken  cognizance  of,  classified,  cor- 
related, assimilated;  and  in  due  time  their  results  reproduced. 

* The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  any  traceable  connection  between  the 
acquired  hereditary  colorings  and  adornments  of  the  lower  orders  of  life,  and  the  ac- 
quired hereditary  susceptibilities  aud  artistic  preferences  of  the  earliest  races  of  men  ? 
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The  human  being,  the  “ ego,”  that  which  we  call  the  mind  for  want  of 
a better  phrase,  that  unseen  elusive  something  which  all  recognize  as 
the  essential  man  himself, — in  contrast  with  which,  all  exterior  phenom- 
ena are  extraneous  and  subsidiary, — that  “Psyche,”  “Anima,”  Spirit, 
Soul,  named  differently  by  Theology  and  Philosophy,  though  its  exist- 
ence is  nominally  denied  by  the  materialist,  is  yet  commonly  recognized 
as  the  one  existent  fact  in  a universe  of  uncertainties.  It  is  that  power 
without  which  the  animal  existence  of  man,  that  which  is  common  to 
all  animated  nature,  might  apparently  be  continued;  as  well  as  the 
accumulation  of  recorded  phenomena  of  nature,  called  science ; but, 
without  which,  Art  were  forever  impossible ; because  Art  in  its  very 
nature  is  the  outcome  of  the  highest,  the  creative  intelligence. 

The  existence  of  Art  is,  therefore,  outside  of  revelation,  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  something  other  than  the  animal  man. 

Man  is  a creative,  productive,  as  well  as  a receptive  being.  In  the 
processes  of  thought  to  which  we  have  alluded,  something  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  added  to  the  impressions  received  through  the  senses,  so  that, 
when  again  given  out,  they  have  acquired  some  quality  not  before  pos- 
sessed; this  is,  sometimes,  a very  precious  acquisition, — so  precious  that 
the  world  measures  the  value  of  all  human  production  by  the  amount 
of  thought  it  contains.  Now  it  is  just  that  personal  addition  which 
constitutes  the  art  quality.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  work  of  the 
great  artists  so  individual  that  no  one  could  mistake  the  works  of  Phid- 
ias and  Michael  Angelo,  of  Raphael  and  Titian.  In  other  words  the 
art  quality  is  the  addition  of  the  human  element,  that  which  makes  up 
the  personal  equation  of  the  individual  artist.  This  is  why  art  is  not 
necessarily  a synonym  for  beauty  in  the  sense  of  prettiness,  — it  may  be 
ugly  even,  in  that  sense.* 

Art  is  the  expression,  of  some  idea,  object,  or  emotion,  as  conceived, 
perceived,  or  felt,  by  the  artist,  with  such  power,  as  to  reproduce  in 
others  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  artist  had  himself. 

It  may  be  a very  ugly  fact  or  a very  painful  emotion,  but  if  he  sees 
clearly  and  makes  us  see  as  he  saw,  or  feel  as  he  felt,  his  work  in  so  far 
as  he  does  this,  possesses  the  true  art  quality. 

While  the  artist  is  free  to  choose  the  form  of  art  he  prefers  and  the 
medium  for  conveying  his  impressions;  once  chosen,  he  is  bound  to  use 
them  in  accordance  with  their  limitations;  for,  in  this  world  of  matter 

* “40.  Those  who  have  assigned  to  the  plastic  arts  beauty,  strictly  so  called,  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  imitatiou,  have  circumscribed  the  whole  by  a part.” — (Fuseli’s  Aphor- 
isms.) 
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each  form  of  art  and  every  material  is  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  art  is  intangible  and  ethereal,  it  is  also  true 
that  it  can  only  make  its  appeal  by  becoming  embodied,  and  must  sub- 
mit loyally  to  the  conditions  it  has  chosen.* 

While  thus  considering  Art  in  its  broad  relations  to  the  intellectual, 
and  the  emotional  nature  of  man,  it  may  be  well  also  to  include  those 
familiar  phases  by  means  of  which  Art  enters  intimately  into  the  daily 
intercourse  of  men’s  lives;  sits  with  them  by  the  fireside,  walks  with 
them  in  the  market  place,  is  found  in  the  workshop,  in  the  field,  a com- 
panion in  their  brief  hours  of  play,  a helper  through  long  days  of  toil, 
gladdeuer  of  life,  sweetener  of  labor,  consoler  of  sorrow. 

This  democratic  damsel, 

“A  creature  uot  too  wise  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food,” 

is  called  “Industrial”  Art,  and  is  merely  the  goddess  descending  as  of 
old  among  men.  Art  which  in  its  so  called  higher  functions  is  either 
merely  an  end  in  itself,  producing  pleasure,  or  the  means  of  exciting 
emotion,  as  the  medium  of  expression,  and  has  no  direct  relation  to 
use,  needs  uot  always  to  abide  on  those  ethereal  heights;  but  may, 
with  equal  fitness,  come  to  dwell  familiarly  with  men. 

Industrial  art,  then,  is  merely  the  application  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  art  to  objects  of  practical  utility,  in  which  the  uses  of  the 
utensil,  material,  or  object,  must  be  primarily  regarded;  and  to  which, 
the  artistic  qualities  must  be  subsidiary.  In  this  wedding  of  Use  to 
Beauty,  there  is  no  inevitable  disparity;  for  true  democracy  seeks  not  to 
drag  down  the  highest,  but  only  to  lift  up  the  lowest.  So  Art,  entering 
the  world  of  work  is  not  thereby  degraded  but,  stooping  to  the  lowly, 
lifts  them  to  her  own  high  level;  giving  to  homely  uses  divine  signifi- 
cance. Cheerfully  accepting  the  limitations  imposed  by  needs  of  use, 
she  links  them  to  divinest  harmonies; — “raising  a mortal  to  the  skies.” 

* I take  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  concise  and  discriminative  definition  of 
art  given  to  me  as  the  outcome  of  a recent  friendly  conversation  concerning  this  pro- 
lific topic : 

“Art  is  an  expression  of  emotions  excited  in  capable  persons  by  acts,  facts,  objects 
and  subjects;  this  expression  varies  according  to  the  vehicle  that  is  used,  conforming 
to  the  laws  inherent  in  the  chosen  vehicle,  but  using  them  to  reproduce  emotional, 
instead  of  practical  results.  A battle  may  inspire  a musician,  a sculptor,  a painter,  a 
poet,  and  an  orator,  to  simultaneous  artistic  activity.  The  resulting  Te  Deurn,  statue 
or  relievo,  painting,  poem  and  eulogy,  are  equally  art,  if  the  producers  are  equal 
artists.” — C.  W. 
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If  we  keep  in  mind  our  definition  of  Art,  in  which  the  essential  qual- 
ity was  declared  to  be  the  power  of  inducing  in  others,  the  impressions 
and  emotions  experienced  by  the  artist;  we  shall  find  that  the  varied, 
often  contradictory  impressions  and  emotions,  felt  by  different  individ- 
uals in  viewing  a given  work  of  art,  which  at  first  seems  almost  inex- 
plicable, is  easy  of  explanation,  and  referable  in  each  instance  to  the 
same  cause ; varying  in  degree  with  the  greater  or  less  ability  of  the 
individual  to  comprehend  both  the  message  of  the  artist  and  the  tech 
idealities  of  the  art.  For  every  work  of  art  may  possess  a twofold  in- 
terest and  power  of  appeal ; though,  often,  given  individuals  are  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  more  than  one,  and  even  that  one  but  incom- 
pletely. 

There  is  first,  the  thought,  imagination  or  emotion  of  the  artist ; his 
message,  to  convey  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  medium  of  a 
given  art.  Secondly  there  are  the  evidences  of  technical  skill,  shown 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  art  processes  used,  capable  in  themselves, 
without  regard  to  the  message  conveyed,  of  producing  powerful  im- 
pressions. The  power  of  the  first,  the  appeal  to  the  intellect  or  the 
feelings,  depends  primarily  upon  the  innate  genius,  imagination,  con- 
ception, of  the  artist,  helped  or  hindered  by  his  greater  or  less  mas- 
tery of  his  mediums.  This  is  the  common  ground  on  which  all  the  arts 
meet,  the  spiritual  bond  which  unites  all  artists  ; the  “ inspiration  ” of 
the  artist. 

This,  in  its  supremest  development,  is  at  once  the  highest,  subtilest, 
noblest,  all  comprehending,  expression  of  the  human  intellect ; so  recog- 
nized through  all  the  ages.  The  Book  of  Job,  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
Homer,  iEschylus,  Euripides,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Ictinus,  Phidias, 
Apelles,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Dante,  Giotto,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Lio- 
nardo,  Titian,  Velasquez,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Beethoven,  Berauger, 
Burns,  and  Victor  Hugo,  furnish  striking  manifestations  of  the  posses 
sion  of  this  power  in  the  exercise  of  the  several  arts  of  eloquence,  poe- 
try, drama,  philosophy,  oratory,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music 
and  song. 

These  various  examples  taken  from  many  lands,  ages  and  tongues, 
possess  in  common,  more  or  less  of  that  universality,  that  power  of  ap- 
pealing to  man  as  man,  irrespective  of  the  accidents  of  time  or  place, 
which  confers  earthly  immortality.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  in  most 
of  these  instances,  the  technique  approaches  perfection,  the  medium  is 
transparent  to  the  thought,  so  there  is  unity  of  effect. 
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The  same  great  powers  of  accurate  observation  and  wide  sweeping 
generalization,  applied  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  have  likewise,  immortalized  the  great  dis- 
coverers in  the  realms  of  science,  those  great  poets  of  Nature ; — poets, 
by  virtue  of  their  Imagination.  For,  however  much  smaller  men  of 
science,  usefully  busied  in  gathering  together  their  isolated  facts,  may 
affect  to  despise  this  gift  of  power, — it  has  nevertheless  guided  the  great 
explorers  over  the  boundless  oceans  of  the  universe.  To  Galileo,  to 
Kepler,  to  Newton,  to  Franklin,  to  Goethe,  to  Darwin,  there  was  the 
same  clear  insight,  the  same  bold  flight,  the  same  sure  conclusion,  that 
mark  the  works  of  the  divinest  poets,  the  grandest  artists,  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophers. 

The  second  quality  of  a work  of  art  to  which  we  referred  is  called 
its  technique,  and  relates  both  to  the  management  of  the  medium  or 
material  used,  and  to  the  skill  shown  in  solving  certain  problems  of 
light  and  shade,  of  color  and  perspective,  of  imitation  of  flesh,  of  text- 
ures, of  all  matters  in  short  relating  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art. 
Now,  in  all  these  there  are  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the  most 
exquisite  dexterity;  there  may  be  some  qualities  shown  which  even 
approach  to  genius,  in  the  production  of  great  effects  by  means  appar- 
ently the  simplest,  which  in  all  art  is  one  of  the  surest  characteristics, 
or  ear  marks  of  genius,  and  so,  there  is  a thoroughly  rational  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  the  exhibitions  of  these  qualities;  with  this  very 
serious  drawback  that  to  enable  one  to  fully  appreciate  and  enjoy  these 
excellencies,  there  must  be  such  a knowledge  of  art  processes,  as  is  not 
usually  possessed  by  any  but  artists,  who  knowing  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented can  best  appreciate  the  skill,  ingenuity  or  patience,  expended  in 
overcoming  them. 

This  latter  fact  has  led  some  artists  or  professional  art  connoisseurs, 
to  advance  a theory  that  only  artists  are  competent,  or  should  be  al- 
lowed, to  criticise  works  of  art;  which,  though  it  seems  to  have  met  with 
a certain  degree  of  acceptance  by  thoughtless  people,  is  most  fatal  to  the 
claims  of  art  in  the  presumed  interests  of  which  it  is  advanced  ; for  it 
hardly  needs  the  wisdom  of  a Solomon  to  comprehend  that  any  art 
which,  is  so  technical  that  it  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  an 
artist  — a fellow-craftsman,  adept  in  all  the  mystery  of  the  guild,  is 
self  condemned,  so  far  as  to  any  claims  it  may  make  for  public  appre- 
ciation. 

If  it  have  only  excellence  of  technique  it  is  of  no  more  consequence. 
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ox’  import  to  humanity, — if  as  uxuch, — as  the  flying  leaps  of  the  athlete 
over  the  grouped  elephants  and  camels  of  the  menagerie;  indeed  there 
may  be  an  exhibition  of  splendid  pluck  in  this  latter  feat  of  skill,  a 
courage  admirable  in  itself;  while  in  such  an  art  there  can  be  nothing 
beyond  a trick  of  pencil,  brush  or  chisel,  idle  and  inconsequent. 

It  is  of  course  only  of  .works  of  art  which  claim  to  belong  to  High 
Art,  that  these  words  are  written.  In  the  realm  of  Decorative  Art 
other  laws  have  rule;  for  the  decoi’ative  artist  has  no  special  message 
of  his  own  to  deliver.  His  art  is  an  end  in  itself.  Its  results  are 
attained  by  the  use  of  pleasing  forms  and  harmonies  of  color.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  thus  producing  pleas- 
urable sensations.  It  is  a charming  and  delightful  phase  of  art  akin  to 
the  dance  and  the  song,  in  which  rhythmic  harmonies  appeal  to  eye  and 
ear.  It  is  not  of  that  high  order  of  inspiration  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking. 

Art  is  a language.  The  value  of  language  is  its  ability  to  convey 
meaning;  therefore  the  rudest  forms  of  language,  if  they  are  only  preg- 
nant with  thought,  far  surpass  all  the  elegancies  of  speech,  if  the  latter 
are  devoid  of  meaning.  It  follows  that  a man  may  be  a painter,  skilful 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  brush  and  in  the  imitation  of  forms  and  tex- 
tures, but  if  he  is  lacking  the  insight  of  the  true  artist,  and  has  no  ability 
to  see  and  seize  on  that  which  is  of  universal  intei’est,  has  no  subtiler 
meaning  to  express,  no  other  message  to  convey,  than  that  which 
first  meets  the  careless  eye,  then  all  his  dexterity  and  skill  is  as  fruit- 
less and  foolish  as  idle  chatter,  and  he  himself  is  but  a superior  kind  of 
photographic  machine.  His  work  may,  indeed,  possess  a certain  scien- 
tific value  as  an  accurate  transcript  of  objects,  a careful  record  of  details 
of  light  and  color,  but  it  must  inevitably  fail  of  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  art;  for  to  be  a true  artist  is  not  to  be  simply  a photographic  ma- 
chine, a mere  indiscriminate  copyist  of  any  and  all  facts  which  may 
chance  to  fall  under  his  observation,  ^or  are  the  technical  truths  of 
form  and  color,  light  and  shade,  the  only  ones  about  which  he  need  to 
concern  himself ; though  this  has  been  loudly  asserted  by  some  modern 
schools.  These  matters,  unquestionably  essential,  are  but  the  orthog- 
raphy and  syntax  of  art,  just  as  important  to  the  artist,  and  no  more 
so,  than  a like  know  ledge  of  his  materials  is  to  the  author.  They  belong 
to  the  elementary  knowledge,  w hich  it  is  assumed  that  every  one  claim- 
ing to  be  artist  or  author  will  possess,  as  a matter  of  course;  the  lack 
of  which  is  fatal  to  any  claim  to  rank  among  the  masters,  but  the  pos- 
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session  of  which,  even  in  absolute  perfection,  gives  no  assurance  of 
mastership. 

It  is  an  ill  day  for  art,  or  for  literature,  when  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  the  mere  technique  of  either.  Never,  in  literature,  was  more 
extreme  precision  in  rhyme,  in  metre,  in  the  form  of  poetry  insisted  on, 
than  by  the  editors  and  critics  of  to  day,  a finicalness  which  threatens 
to  emasculate  literature. 

There  are  now,  it  is  true,  graceful  rhymers  both  in  England  and  America, 
with  facility  and  expertness  in  rivalling  by  their  adroit  imitations  the 
rhymed  whimsicalities  and  metrical  conceits  of  a bygone  era  of  artifice  ; 
a fashion  in  literature  akin  to  that  in  architecture  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  which  minute  details  of  ornament  usurp 
the  grander  prerogatives  of  Style.  Admitting  the  skill  and  adroitness 
of  these  confessed  imitators,  the  question  arises  whether,  after  all,  such 
tricks  and  affectations  were  worthy  of  imitation ; for,  clever  as  they  are 
in  the  originals  and  in  the  copy,  they  are  not  art  but  artifice. 

Not  in  such  quaint  or  borrowed  garb  are  wont  to  come  the  bards  who 
bring  the  diviner  gifts  of  poesy  to  man.  In  the  higher  realms  of  art  it 
is  ever  true  that  “the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.”  What 
profitetli  it  if  the  grammar  be  faultless,  the  metre  musical,  the  imita- 
tion of  wood,  or  straw,  or  stubble  photographic,  if  the  soul  of  art  is 
wanting ; if  the  poet  has  no  word,  the  painter  no  thought,  which  ap- 
peals to  the  nobler  nature  of  man  ? While  we  look,  or  listen,  we  admit 
the  technical  excellence,  the  admirable  gymnastics,  the  realistic  imita- 
tion, but,  despite  all  these  desirable  qualities,  we  miss  the  ineffable 
charm,  the  u sonl  ” which  is  “ wanting  there,”  and  coldly  repeat,  chang- 
ing one  word  in  the  line  of  a great  singer,  “ ’Tis  Art,  but  living  Art  no 
more ! ” 

Small  minds  are  wont  to  measure  results  by  difficulties  overcome. 
They  exaggerate  the  importance  of  means,  and  methods,  and  so  remain 
unconscious  of  the  absence  of  the  one  essential  quality,  lacking  which 
all  else  is  worthless. 

To  young  pupils,  correctness  in  spelling  and  grammar,  precision  of 
technique  are  properly  considered  matters  of  the  first  importance;  but, 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  these  in  after  life,  argues  an  absence 
of  the  creative  powers  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  any  excellence  in 
art,  or  literature.  Nothing  more  surely  indicates  an  age  of  decadence. 

So  far  from  thinking  the  choice  of  subject  a matter  of  indifference  I 
believe  an  essential  quality  of  the  true  artist  to  lie  in  his  fine  discrimi- 
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nation  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  art;  it  is  in 
this  choice,  that  the  quality  and  power  of  his  genius  is  revealed;  for  it 
is  his  province,  his  peculiar  function,  to  thus  discriminate,  to  discover 
and  point  out  to  others,  beauties  commonly  unseen  by  careless  eyes ; 
nor,  save  for  some  serious  and  sufficient  reason,  should  he  ever  exagger- 
ate or  point  out,  deformities.  It  should  rather  be  his  purpose  and  de- 
light to  charm  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  the  understanding ; for 
“ beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,”  and  in  general  the  creation  of  works 
of  beauty,  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  true  artist,  as  was  the  perfect 
round  of  Giotto’s  O. 

What  I would  emphasize  is,  that  it  is  precisely  that  which  is  personal 
to  the  individual,  which  makes  him  an  “artist”; — that  is,  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  awakening  in  others,  the  emotions  he  himself  has 
felt. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  definition  how  wide  embracing  the  term  “art” 
may  be, — how  it  may  comprise  within  its  limits  any  possible  expressions 
or  creations  of  man,  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  multitudes  of  expres- 
sions and  creations,  if  tested  by  this  standard,  must  be  forever  cast  out 
of  its  kingdom.  The  humblest  utensil  may  be  full  of  art  while  the  most 
pretentious  building  may  be  utterly  devoid  of  it.  In  this  connection, 
thinking  of  some  humble  conscientious  craftsman,  artist  or  artisan,  im- 
bued with  the  true  spirit  of  art,  and  working  with  loving,  patient  toil, 
the  lines  of  sweet,  quaint  George  Herbert  come  to  mind  as  he  sings 
how : 

“A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine : 

Who  sweeps  a room,  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine!” 

In  other  lands,  this  art  expression  of  the  worker  is  recognized  in 
whatever  material  he  may  choose  to  work ; but,  in  this  country  the  art 
quality  added  by  the  mind  of  the  producer,  has  not  been  generally 
recognized,  except  when  it  expresses  itself  by  means  of  spoken  or 
written  language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  orator  or  the  poet. 

Unfortunately  for  Art,  and  for  the  People, — siuce  the  interests  of  both 
are  indissolubly  blended, — in  the  decadence  which  all  too  soon  obscured 
the  glorious  renaissance  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  ensued  a divorce 
between  the  Industrial  Arts  and  the  Fine  Arts;  so  that  the  artists, — 
that  is,  the  painters  and  sculptors, — esteeming  themselves  as  in  some 
sort  a wholly  superior  class  of  persons,  set  themselves  up  as  an  aristoc- 
racy and  affected  to  scorn  the  humbler  workers  in  those  arts  which 
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minister  to  the  material  necessities  of  man.  It  was  not  for  these  would- 
be  “masters”, — busied  with  great  historical  paintings,  or  absorbed  in 
their  endeavors  to  fix  upon  the  canvas,  or  in  marble,  the  beauty  of 
their  ideal  visions, — to  condescend  to  such  vulgar  works  of  utility. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  arts  which  busied  themselves  with  uten- 
sils,— the  arts  of  the  table  and  the  household, — were  rapidly  debased  ; 
since,  deprived  of  the  inspiration  and  example  of  the  works  of  the  great 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  those  masters  of  the  whole  domain  of  Art, 
the  jewellers,  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  the  weavers,  the  potters,  the 
cabinet-makers  and  even  the  blacksmiths,  forgot  their  cunning ; they 
no  longer  made  works  worthy  of  the  palaces  of  princes,  as  they  had 
done,  when,  in  the  little  shops  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  Ghirlandajo  and 
Cellini  wrought  beside  them  at  the  bench;  and  when  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  made  patterns  for  the  weavers,  the  potters  and  the 
silversmiths. 

Time  was,  in  those  far  aw  ay  centuries,  when  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
was  more  precious  than  the  gold  upon  which  it  was  lavished,  when 
the  blacksmith  so  shaped  his  iron  that  it  was  costlier  than  silver,  and 
the  weaver  wove  tapestries  whose  threads  were  so  inwTrought  with  the 
thought  of  the  great  masters,  that  they  are  still  treasured  in  the  palaces 
of  kings.  In  those  halcyon  days,  artists,  artificers  and  artisans,  were 
in  unison  in  their  common  love  for,  and  fellowship  in,  Art. 

Mr.  Perkins  thus  describes  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  great  architects 
and  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  trained  at  the  goldsmith’s  bench 
for  their  later  career:  “ It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  word 
goldsmith  in  its  mediaeval  acceptation  did  not  mean  simply  a worker  in 
gold,  but  one  who  fashioned  all  metals,  whether  precious  or  of  baser 
quality,  bestowing  upon  all  a like  amount  of  conscientious  labor  with- 
out reference  to  their  intrinsic  value,  upon  the  principle  that  the  work 
ennobled  the  material  and  not  the  material  the  wTork.  His  art,  which 
when  looked  at  from  its  true  point  of  view  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  arts 
of  design,  demanded  a thorough  knowledge  of  each,  for  in  fashioning 
altars,  reliquaries,  and  caskets,  the  goldsmith  used  architecture;  in 
chiselling  their  ornaments,  sculpture ; and  in  coloring  their  enamels, 
painting.  Thus  having  exercised  each  art  in  miniature  he  was  fitted 
to  pursue  any  one  of  them  with  great  chance  of  success,  if,  as  con- 
stantly happened,  he  did  so  after  leaving  the  workshop.  Brunelleschi, 
Luca  della  Robbia,  Ghiberti,  Verocchio,  Pollajuolo,  and  many  others, 
whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  review  in  these  pages,  were  educated 
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as  goldsmiths  and  owed  much  of  their  accuracy  of  hand  and  wonderful 
delicacy  of  execution  to  their  early  training.” — (Tuscan  Sculptors,  Vol. 
II,  pages  113-114.) 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  later  days  of  decadence,  for  in  thus  sepa- 
rating themselves  iuto  a selfish  guild,  these  later  artists  shut  themselves 
out  of  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  common  people,  without  which,  no 
virile  art  can  long  survive ; ou  the  other  baud  the  people,  who  were  uo 
longer  surrounded  by  examples  of  good  art  in  their  daily  life,  soon  lost, 
not  only  their  interest  in,  but  their  capacity  to  judge  of,  works  of  art ; — 
they  were  no  longer  competent  to  criticise,  they  no  louger  cared  for  art, 
or  artists;  since  the  latter,  ou  their  part,  no  louger  made  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  but  sought  only  to  pander  to  the  vitiated 
tastes  of  their  aristocratic  patrons;  consequently  the  artists,  having 
voluntarily  isolated  themselves  from  the  great  body  of  their  fellowmen, 
lived  in  an  uureal  world  in  which  their  art,  at  once  mannered  and  fan- 
tastic, or,  abstract  and  ideal,  soon  forgot  nature  and  lost  its  power  to 
appeal  to  human  sympathy. 

Some  of  the  highest  triumphs  of  this  academic  and  artificial  art  were, 
perhaps,  seen  in  the  paintings  of  David,  the  French  classicist,  which 
were  the  wonder  of  his  circle  of  admirers,  but  were  as  remote  from  the 
sympathies  of  most  of  the  living  men  and  women  of  the  France  of  his 
day,  as  were  the  times  of  the  Romans,  the  incidents  of  whose  history 
they  coldly  sought  to  celebrate.  Making  their  appeal  only  to  the 
intellect  of  a limited  class,  they  awoke  no  response  in  the  popular 
heart;  for  the  same  reason,  they  fail  to  touch  the  hearts,  or  arouse 
the  admiration,  of  later  generations. 

How  surely,  in  these  musical  lines  from  “ Kerattios,”  our  own  poet 
expresses  the  esseutial  conditions  of  all  enduring  Art: 

“He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 

Whether  of  pencil  or  of  j>en, 

Who  follows  Nature.  Never  man, 

As  artist  or  as  artisan, 

Pursuing  his  own  fantasies, 

Can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  please, 

Or  satisfy  our  nobler  needs, 

As  he  who  sets  his  willing  feet 
In  Nature’s  foot  prints,  light  and  fleet, 

And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads.” 

Literature  had  fallen  into  a similar  rut  of  artificiality,  authors  wrote 
for  a coterie,  either  of  pedants  or  of  courtiers;  humau  nature  was 
ignored,  and  the  interest  of  a clique,  or  a school,  alone  appealed  to. 
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Rousseau  in  France,  followed  by  Victor  Hugo,  who  gave  the  coup  dc 
(/race  to  tbe  pseudo  classicism  of  French  dramatic  art,  and  in  England 
Fielding  and  Scott,  Burns  and  Wordsworth,  each  in  his  own  way, 
spoke  the  pregnant  words  that  brought  men  back  to  nature;  "while 
the  birth  throes  which  made  an  independent  nation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  followed  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  shat- 
tered existing  institutions  and  ideas,  so  that  the  worth  of  man  as  a 
human  being,  irrespective  of  the  accidents  of  birth,  began  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  recognition  of  this  seminal  truth  lay  the  hope  of 
the  revival  of  a genuine  art,  but  before  this  could  be,  there  was  much 
to  be  effected. 

It  was  an  era  of  flux  and  experiment.  Not  only  were  the  people 
arousing  to  a comprehension  of  Human  Rights  and  to  a questioning  of 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  Privilege,  but,  in  the  new  enfranchisement 
of  the  human  intellect,  man  boldly  sought  to  learn  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
and  Modern  Science  arose ! 

As  one  result,  new  industries  were  speedily  created.  Science  means 
exactness,  and  the  industries  evolved  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
demanded  a similar  exactness  in  the  workers;  hence  the  need  of  tech- 
nical training,  of  special  education,  both  for  the  would-be  scientific 
investigator,  and  for  those  seeking  the  new  employments. 

The  need  of  Art  followed  close  upon  the  founding  of  the  new  indus- 
tries, for  the  love  of  beauty  is  inherent  in  man’s  nature.  Now  the  new- 
found truth  of  the  worth  of  individual  man,  followed  by  the  discov- 
eries which  made  possible  the  development  of  new  industries  which 
effected  such  economies  that  conveniences  and  luxuries,  formerly  only 
possible  to  the  wealthy,  were  brought  within  reach  of  the  whole  people, 
while  many  inventions  and  products  that  had  never  before  existed,  but 
■which  have  added  appreciably  to  the  comforts  of  life,  were  also  made 
common ; curiously  enough,  brought  about  conditions  which  have  al- 
ready in  a measure  effected,  and  which  promise  in  the  near  future  to 
effect  in  a far  greater  degree, — the  reunion  of  Art  and  Industry. 

Our  age  is  thus  witnessing  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
domain  of  Art.  Again  in  Europe  as  in  Art’s  golden  ages,  the  master 
thinks  it  not  beneath  him  to  design  for  craftsman,  artificer  or  artisan  ; 
nor,  if  need  be,  does  he  shrink  from  working  out  his  own  ideas  in  any 
suitable  material ; no  longer  coptent,  as  was  too  long  the  custom,  to 
work  only  in  a solitary  branch  of  art.  To-day,  emulous  of  the  splendid 
versatility  of  the  great  artists  of  the  middle  ages,  the  painter  models ; 
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the  sculptor  paints ; the  poet  designs  wall  papers ; another,  is  con- 
tent to  entrust  the  memory  of  his  splendid  genius,  his  exquisite  fancies, 
his  delicate  touch,  to  the  furnace  of  the  potter : and  the  name  of 11  Solon n 
is  now  as  famed  in  England  as  it  once  was  at  Sevres. 

A like  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  artists  to  employ  their  skill 
in  application  to  industries  is  shown  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a most 
encouraging  assurance  of  the  coming  art  progress  in  America.  In  this 
connection  the  names  of  La  Farge,  Coleman,  Tiffany,  and  “ The  Asso- 
ciated Artists  ” of  New  York,  will  at  once  occur  to  most  readers.  In 
painted  glass,  in  all  material  for  interior  decoration,  in  admirable  em- 
broideries, in  exquisite  and  new  art  fabrics  of  silk,  woollen  and  cotton, 
and  in  the  design  of  artistic  wall  papers,  the  skill,  taste,  and  art,  of 
these  artists  have  been  triumphantly  displayed. 

It  was  in  France,  where  the  arts,  both  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  arts  as 
applied  to  industries,  have  long  been  intelligently  and  assiduously  fos- 
tered by  the  government,  that  this  new  phase, — which  seems  to  be  but 
a revival  of  the  methods  common  to  the  best  periods  of  Art,  was  earliest 
seen;  but  it  was  in  England, — whose  Eulers  and  whose  People  were 
startled  by  the  unwelcome  revelation  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  1S51 — that 
the  equality  of  men  in  their  capacity  for  acquiring  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  as  applied  to  industry,  was  first  demonstrated  on  a 
large  scale.  That  all  can  be  taught  to  draw,  that  some  will  thereby 
develop  into  artists,  that  many  are  thereby  fitted  to  become  skilful 
workers  in  artistic  industries ; and  that,  by  these  instrumentalities, 
the  artistic  manufactures  of  a people  have  been  wonderfully  improved 
and  developed,  has  been  shown  with  each  succeeding  year. 

It  is  from  the  example  of  both  France  and  England,  that  we  may  best 
learn  of  what  value  the  arts  may  be  to  this  Eepublic,  and  what  is  their 
proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the  state. 

No  nation  has  been  acknowledged  great,  or  long  survived  in  the  love 
and  reverence  of  mankind,  which  has  not  given  birth  and  fame,  to  great 
artists ; — poets,  architects,  sculptors,  painters  or  composers.  No  one  can 
safely  predict  when  and  where  the  genius,  which  alone  makes  possible 
the  great  artist,  will  appear;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  general  culture  of  a people  in  these  arts,  furnishes  the 
best  surroundings  for  the  prosperous  development  of  such  a genius. 

How  Art  ennobles  the  history  of  a people,  how  it  affects  their  rela- 
tions to  other  nations,  and  how  it  adorns  the  surroundings  and  refines 
the  manners  of  daily  life  was  well  and  concisely  stated  by  Fuseli  in 
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the  following  words:  “Such  is  the  influence  of  the  plastic  Arts  on 
soeietj',  on  manners,  sentiments,  the  commodities  aud  the  ornaments 
of  life,  that  we  think  ourselves  generally  entitled  to  form  our  estimate 
of  times  and  nations  by  its  standard.  As  our  homage  attends  those 
whose  patronage  reared  them  to  a state  of  efflorescence  or  maturity, 
so  we  pass  with  neglect,  or  pursue  with  contempt,  the  age  or  race 
which  want  of  culture  or  of  opportunity  averted  from  developing  symp- 
toms of  a similar  attachment. 

“A  genuine  perception  of  Beauty  is  the  highest  degree  of  education, 
the  ultimate  polish  of  man ; the  master-key  of  the  mind,  it  makes  us 
better  than  we  were  before.  Elevated  or  charmed  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superior  works  of  Art,  our  mind  passes  from  the  images  them- 
selves to  their  authors,  and  from  them  to  the  race  which  reared  the 
powers  that  furnish  us  with  models  of  imitation  or  multiply  our 
pleasures. 

“This  inward  sense  is  supported  by  exterior  motives  in  contact  with 
a far  greater  part  of  society,  whom  wants  and  commerce  connect  with 
the  Arts;  for  nations  pay  or  receive  tribute  in  proportion  as  their 
technic  sense  exerts  itself  or  slumbers.  Whatever  is  commodious, 
amene,  or  useful  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  Arts:  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  habitation  owe  to  their  breath  what  they  can  boast  of  grace, 
propriety,  or  shape:  they  teach  Elegance  to  finish  what  Necessity 
invented,  and  make  us  enamored  of  our  wants. 

“This  benign  influence  infallibly  spreads  or  diminishes  in  proportion 
as  its  original  source,  a sense  of  genuine  Beauty,  flows  from  an  ample 
or  a scanty  vein,  in  a clear  or  turbid  stream.  As  Taste  is  adulterated 
or  sinks,  Ornament  takes  a meagre,  clumsy,  barbarous,  ludicrous,  or 
meretricious  form;  Affectation  dictates;  Simplicity  aud  Elegance  are 
loaded;  Interest  vanishes:  in  a short  time  Necessity  alone  remains, 
and  Novelty  with  Error  go  hand  in  hand.”  (Twelfth  Lecture,  page  41, 
Yol.  III.)* 

The  place  and  function  of  the  arts  in  the  Republic  is  not  only  to 
be  found  in  the  making  of  public  art  galleries  and  museums,  aud  to 
be  shown  in  adorning  the  capitals  and  other  public  buildings,  of  the 
States  and  of  the  Nation,  where  indeed  the  noblest  examplesof  all  the  arts 
should  be  seen ; nor  in  the  parks  and  public  places  where  men  congre- 
gate, and  where  statues,  fountains,  and  other  so-called  ornamental  works, 
possessing  more  or  less  of  art  as  it  may  happen,  will  some  how  get  tliem- 

* The  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq.,  M.  A.  R.  A.,  etc.  In  three  volumes. 
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selves  set  up ; but  it  is  above  all.  in  the  homes  and  by  the  firesides  of 
the  people,  that  the  arts  must  make  their  home ; since  to-day  iu  the  new 
development  of  the  industries  of  the  world,  the  arts,  once  again  as  of 
old  enter  into  all  the  works  made  by  man. 

If  the  Republic,  then,  by  the  culture  of  its  citizens  and  the  quality  of 
their  manufactures,  is  to  take  and  keep  equal  rank  with  the  leading 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  a love  for  Art  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
true  principles,  with  skill  to  apply  them  in  all  industries,  must  become 
well  nigh  universal. 

This  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  can  only  be  effected, 
by  the  definite  and  persistent  training  of  the  people. 

How  such  a result  was  finally  achieved  iu  Great  Britain,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  a single  individual, — more  fortunate,  though  not 
more  earnest  than  his  predecessor,  Haydon,* — is  incidentally  shown  in 
a memorial  article  concerning  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
modern  workers  in  this  field  of  human  activity  ; whose  name  has  long 
been  u familiar  as  a household  word,”  to  all  interested  in  the  modern 
movements  for  the  re-creation  of  artistic  industries,  and  whose  recent 
decease  is  widely  lamented. 

Iu  a notice  of  the  public  work  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  by  Mr. 
Newton  Price  [see  Nature  for  February  5, 1885],  occur  the  following  state- 
ments as  to  the  result  of  efforts  undertaken  by  him,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  a knowledge  of  art  and  scieuce  among  the  English  people.  To 
Sir  Henry  Cole  is  justly  attributed  much  of  the  success  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 ; while  the  successful  founding  and  development, 
both  of  the  “ South  Kensington  Museum,”  and  of  the  “ Science  and  Art 
Department,”  are  conceded  as  the  triumphant  results  of  the  far-seeing 
public  spirit,  and  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  of  this  re- 
markable man.  Of  his  methods  in  diffusing  this  art  training  Mr.  Price 
says : * * * “ Soon  the  land  was  covered  with  schools  of  art  and 

science  classes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  statesmen  who  supposed 
that  they  had  been  holding  the  reins.  As  a result,  the  English  people 
were  converted  from  Philistinism,  and  became  ardent  lovers  of  art.  In 
the  poorest  cottages  may  now  be  found  vessels  of  artistic  design  and 
other  delights  of  the  eye,  as  cheap  as  the  ugly  patterns  which  obtained 
everywhere  except  in  the  houses  of  the  richest  a few  years  ago.  In  the 
recent  debates  in  the  French  Parliament  on  the  proposed  renewal  of 

* For  an  account  of  the  lifelong  efforts  made  by  Haydon,  for  the  dissemination  of 
Art  Knowledge  in  Great  Britain,  see  Appendix  A,  Paper  VI. 
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the  commercial  treaty  with  England,  the  French  minister  stated  that 
when  that  treaty  was  first  made,  in  1S59,  France  supplied  England  with 
almost  all  its  objects  of  art,  but  that  in  the  interval,  owing  to  the  work 
of  the  schools  of  art,  the  tables  had  been  turned,  and  it  was  now  Eng- 
land that  was  pouring  these  articles  into  France.  It  was  ce  terrible 
Cole  who  had  -stuck  to  his  work,  undeterred  by  abuse  and  opposition, 
till  he  had  redeemed  England  from  its  dependence  on  the  ingenuity  of 
France.” 

While  the  above  extract  bears  testimony  to  the  benefit  derived  from 
such  training  by  the  manufacturing  interests  of  a country,  the  following- 
paragraphs  well  illustrate  what  is  here  implied  by  the  term  “ The  De- 
mocracy of  Art  ” : * * * “ He  pictured  an  England  whose  toilers, 

admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  civilization,  found  relief  in 
refined  enjoyments  from  the  depression  resulting  from  the  minute  di- 
vision of  labor  into  dreary  monotonous  tasks  without  variety.  * * * 

Like  the  great  English  reformer  who  vowed  that  he  would  make  things 
plain  for  a ploughman  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  understanding 
of  a cultivated  few,  Henry  Cole  lived  to  make  the  poor  sharers  in  the 
best  benefits  of  modern  civilization.  He  set  himself  to  make  common 
those  refining  agencies  which  tend  to  cheer  and  sweeten  the  dull 
monotony  of  excessive  toil  and  hopeless  poverty.  Hence  his  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  creative  faculties  of  the  nation,  to  make  known  our  art 
treasures,  to  cheapen  specimens  of  art  and  to  call  out  the  dormant 
sense  of  delight  in  the  beautiful,  so  as  to  leach  and  raise  men  through 
their  higher  faculties  of  enjoyment.  He  who  sets  himself  to  ‘level  up’ 
and  to  destroy  privileges  by  making  them  common  will  have  enemies 
enough  in  his  time.  Probably  Sir  Henry  Cole  had  his  full  share  of 
abuse  and  misrepresentation.  But,  unlike  many  of  the  world’s  bene- 
factors, lie  lived  to  see  much  good  fruit  resultig  from  his  pertinacious 
toil  for  the  public  good,  and  he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  a grateful 
country.” 

In  these  preliminary  essays,  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
causes  that  underlie  the  material  prosperity  of  nations,  so  that,  before 
proceeding  with  the  account  of  the  sporadic  experiments  of  the  past,  or 
the  well  planned  and  successful  efforts  initiated  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1870;  and  with  the  history  and  detailed  account  of  the  various  Institu- 
tions for  training  in  Industrial,  and  in  High  Art  now  existing  in  the 
United  States,  which  largely  make  up  the  contents  of  these  volumes; 
it  may  be  possible  briefly  to  survey  the  present  condition  of  the  arts  and 
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manufactures  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  and  to  ascertain 
the  methods  bjT  which  these  countries  have  attained  their  surpassing 
excellence  in  artistic  productions.  It  is  necessary  also  to  recognise  the 
fact  of  the  striking  inferiority  in  artistic  qualities  of  most  of  the  manu- 
factures produced  in  the  United  States,  before  187G,  and  to  thought- 
fully consider  the  existing  situation  of  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
in  their  relations  to  foreign  producers,  and  to  each  other;  to  mark  the 
amazing  transformation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  the  changed 
environments  surrounding  the  American  youth  of  this  year  of  grace,  as 
contrasted  with  that  into  which  the  youth  of  1830,  or  1800,  were  ush- 
ered ; further,  to  note  the  present  tendencies  of  development  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  near  future,  to  con- 
sider how  the  children  of  to-day  are  to  be  best  prepared  to  become  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow.  In  these  preliminary  suggestions  much  is  as 
sumed  which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  demonstrated  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapters,  or  in  the  several  appendices,  which  follow. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  the  people  should  be  such  as  to  best 
fit  them  to  promote,  in  their  turn,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  In  the  changes  so  strikingly  effected  by  the  rapidly  advancing 
civilization  of  the  world,  it  has  happened,  naturally  enough,  that  the 
common  school  training,  admirably  adapted  for  the  conditions  for 
which  it  was  designed,  now  fails  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  new  and 
changed  conditions,  and  we  realize  how,  in  the  words  of  the  poet:  — 

“ Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth.” 

From  the  results  obtained  by  the  English  and  Continental  govern- 
ments by  the  systematic  education  of  school  children,  and  even  of  adult 
workers,  in  elementary  industrial  drawing,  and,  afterwards,  by  tech- 
nical training  in  the  application  of  art  to  various  industries,  the  similar 
methods  available  for  the  use  of  the  American  people  are  pointed  out; 
while  the  wonderful  results  of  this  special  educational  training  of  artistic 
workers,  on  a large  scale,  as  seen  in  the  amazing  improvement  of  old, 
and  development  of  new  manufactures,  amounts  to  a positive  demon 
stration  of  the  vital  connection,  between  the  education  of  a people,  and 
their  arts  and  manufactures.  If  this  is  so,  political  economists  and 
statesmen,  are  equally  interested  with  educators  in  the  problem  of  how, 
with  the  least  delay,  the  American  people  may  effectually  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  new  education. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  hoped  that  the  topics  treated,  in  the 
opening  papers  grouped  under  this  title,  may  not  be  wholly  without  in- 
terest. 
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England  and  Russia  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  — Their  message  to  American  Edu- 
cators, Manufacturers,  and  Statesmen — How  a Czar  re-created  a national  art  — How- 
a people,  reconquered  lost  industries,  and  created  new  ones — Technical  training  in 
Industrial  Art  inaugurated  in  the  Russian  Strogonoff  School  — This  training  con- 
trasted with  that  given  to  the  old  time  apprentices  — Results  and  methods  shown 
by  both  countries — Why  shall  America  not  adopt  the  “methods”  ? — “ Doulton 
Ware  and  Lambeth  Faience”;  — the  new  products  of  English  industry  resulting 
from  its  new  alliance  with  art — American  inferiority  in  nearly  all  art  industries 
was  plainly  seen  at  the  Centennial  — Philadelphia  in  1876  gave  to  America,  the  les- 
son Hyde  Park  taught  England  in  1851  — England  at  once  expended  money  liberally 
for  the  art  education  of  her  people,  seeking  to  improve  her  manufactures  and  regain 
her  lost  prestige  — Let  the  United  States  do  likewise  — Elementary  drawing  in  all 
public  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  establishing  of  special  schools  for 
supplementary  technical  training  in  mechanic  arts,  both  possible  and  desirable. 

Two  of  the  foreign  collections  shown  in  the  Main  Building  of  the 
“Centennial”  Exposition,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1870,  had  a peculiar 
attraction  for  all  interested  in  the  then  somewhat  novel  project  of  in- 
troducing into  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  the  study  of 
drawing,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industrial  arts  ; for  the 
reason  that,  in  each  of  these  two  countries,  industrial  art  training  had 
been  adopted  with  a definite  purpose  and  this  exhibition  furnished  to 
Americans  the  first  opportunity  for  an  impartial  judgment  as  to  the 
results  of  that  experiment.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  to  those  who  saw 
this  Exposition  that  these  two  countries  were  England  and  Russia.  In 
the  exhibitions  shown  by  the  former  were  to  be  seen  the  practical  re- 
sults of  a general  movement  for  improving  the  manufactures  of  a whole 
people,  undertaken  from  a conviction  of  inferiority  which  had  been 
forced  upon  all  observers  who  visited  the  first  modern  great  “ World’s 
Fair”  held  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  In  the  Russian  department  was  to 
be  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  definite  effort  made  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Czar,  to  re-create  a national  art. 

The  old  Byzantine  craftsmen  had  wrought  in  all  the  precious  metals 
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with  wondrous  skill,  but  the  secret  of  their  art  had  been  for  centuries 
hopelessly  lost.  In  place  of  their  quaint  characteristic  works  in  which  the 
precious  metals  were  with  barbaric  splendor  all  incrusted  with  rare  gems, 
or  teased  into  endless  forms  of  beauty  by  an  instinct  as  subtle  as  that 
which  blends  the  colors  in  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  tints  with  mar- 
vellous hues  the  carpets  of  Ispahan,  there  were  only  the  clumsy  shapes, 
which,  for  the  past  two  centuries,  have  debased  the  art  of  the  silver- 
smiths of  Germany  and  of  England. 

Carefully  collecting  from  convent,  chapel,  and  palace,  whatever  relics 
of  the  old  Byzantine  masters  remained,  the  modern  arts  of  reproduction 
were  called  on  to  repeat  them,  and  they  glow  on  the  pages  of  the  albums 
made  by  the  printers  of  Paris,  in  all  their  original  splendor  of  color ; 
meanwhile,  carefully  studied,  these  works  of  the  old  workers  in  the 
precious  metals  proved  an  inspiration,  and  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Czar  were  found  those  who  showed  themselves  worthy  inheritors  of  the 
genius  that  had  created  them  ; and  behold,  a National  Art,  individual, 
characteristic  and  beautiful,  leaps  forth,  a new-born  Minerva,  to  the 
light. 

To  have  thus  called  a people  to  revive  its  old  traditions  and  re-create 
its  old  Art,  was  worthy  a great  ruler ; to  thus  reconquer  its  past  was, 
for  the  nation,  a nobler  conquest  than  is  known  to  the  art  of  war. 

If  only  this  great  precedent  might  find  followers!  If  only  in  Japan, 
China,  and  India,  the  old  oriental  secrets  might  be  re  discovered,  and  the 
crude,  inartistic  ideas  of  modern  Europeans  discarded.  If  only  some 
voice  of  power  could  persuade  these  Eastern  Races  to  leave  “ eclecticism” 
and  the  imitation  of  the  arts  of  Europe  of  any  era,  to  the  peoples  who 
have  no  historic  art.  The  elder  nations  should  be  well  content  to  re- 
cover, as  their  richest  inheritance,  the  old  secrets  of  beauty  once  known 
to  their  race. 

The  Russian  Department,  rich  and  interesting  in  many  respects,  held 
in  the  works  of  this  new  born  school  of  native  art,  so  idiomatic  and 
racy,  an  ever  fresh  attraction  to  the  often  returning  visitor. 

It  was  not  alone  by  these  evidences  of  the  revival  of  a lost  art,  that 
the  Russian  exhibitions  had  an  interest  and  a lesson  for  Americans, 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  possibilities  of  popular  education. 
In  the  contributions  sent  from  the  Strogonotf  School,  were  results  from 
definite  educational  work,  which  made  a profound  impression ; and 
have  already  borne  fruit  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
this  school  the  education  of  artisans  was  undertaken  with  such  com- 
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prehension  of  the  general  and  special  instruction  needed,  and  with 
such  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  proposed,  that  the 
results  amount  to  a demonstration.  It  was  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  to  boys  systematic  training  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
tools,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  the  necessary  literary  educa- 
tion. The  graduate  of  this  school  is  an  accomplished  artisan,  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  and  tools  to  be  used  by  the  workers  in  wood,  in 
iron,  in  stone. 

Instead  of  the  haphazard  knowledge  of  the  apprentice,  picked  up  in 
the  shop  from  workmen  who  take  little  qr  no  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  errand  boy,  lias  been  here  substituted  definite  training  by 
skilled  masters,  in  which  each  lesson  is  a necessary  step  to  the  succeed- 
ing lessons ; no  time  is  wasted,  no  incorrect  knowledge  has  to  be  un- 
learned ; definite  knowledge  is  substituted  for  the  “rule  of  thumb,”  and 
the  pupil,  who  as  an  apprentice  to  one  trade  knew  nothing  of  any 
other,  is  taught  the  kind  and  use  of  tools  needed  in  working  in  different 
materials  ; he  is  thus  made  “master”  of  all  mechanical  tools, instead  of 
knowing  only  a single  trade,  and  is  ready  to  work  in  whatever  craft 
work  offers. 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  laments  over  the  decadence  of  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  are  rife,  and  while  the  revival  of  the  system  is  ad- 
mitted as  improbable  if  not  wholly  impossible,  here  is  found  a better 
way,  a method  by  which,  in  a shorter  time,  better  workmen  and  better 
citizens  may  be  trained,  than  in  the  old  way.  That  artisans  can  be 
thus  efficiently  trained  is  proved  by  the  results  effected  by  the  Stro- 
gouoff  School;  it  remains  for  the  statesmen  aud  educators  of  the  United 
States  to  devise  practical  applications  of  this  lesson*  in  the  training  of 
American  youths. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  Russian  exhibition  were,  that  definite  in- 
struction in  the  fine  arts  and  definite  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
can  both  be  successfully  given  ; that  it  is  possible  for  a ruler,  or  for  a 
community,  to  train  both  artists  and  artisans. 

This  revelation  of  art  progress  in  Russia  came  as  a surprise  to  most 
persons,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  were  eager  to  see  and  to  study  the 
results  of  the  much  praised  English  training.  In  the  many  attractive 
and  varied  collections  shown  by  the  exhibitors  of  Great  Britain,  there 

*For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  project  of  direct  technical  training  of  boys 
in  the  mechanic  arts  see  article  on  “The  Apprenticeship  of  the  Future,”  Appendix  P, 
Part  II. 
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were  everywhere  seen  the  results  of  the  intelligent  efforts  made  by  a 
whole  people,  and  continued  for  a quarter  of  a century,  to  improve,  by 
means  of  definite  industrial  art  educational  training,  the  manufactures 
and  art  products  of  the  country. 

To  one  familiar  with  their  manufactures  and  so  called  art-work  twenty- 
five  years  before,  but  who  had  paid  no  subsequent  visit  to  England,  the 
revelations  made  by  the  collections  seen  at  Philadelphia  were  simply 
marvellous  ; for  ugliness  had  been  replaced  by  beauty,  poverty  of  in- 
vention by  wealth  of  imagination,  barbarism  by  refinement.  So  great 
were  the  delightful  contrasts  presented  between  past  recollections  and 
present  impressions. 

Nor  were  the  happy  effects  of  this  surprising  change  limited  to  these 
evidences  of  the  gain  in  beauty  and  money  value  accruing  to  the  old 
industries  from  this  general  adoption  of  definite  art  training;  the  potent 
and  far-reaching  influence  of  the  new  education,  was  seen  in  the  many 
novel  and  beautiful  articles,  products  of  industries  absolutely  created 
by  this  industrial  art  education  ; which  vindicates  its  claim  to  consider- 
ation by  thus  proving  its  power  to  add  to  the  resources  of  a country, 
not  only  by  vastly  increasing  the  value  of  old,  but  also  by  thus  creating 
new  forms  of  wealth-producing  industry. 

Notable  examples  of  these  new  creations  were  seen  in  the  numerous 
specimens  of  the  u Doulton  Ware”  and  the  “ Lambeth  Faience,”  the 
beautiful  results  of  the  alliance  entered  into  between  Mr.  Sparkes,  then, 
art  master  of  the  government  “ Lambeth  Art  Training  School  ” , now,  in 
charge  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  Messrs.  Doulton,  the  well  known 
potters  of  Lambeth,  who,  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Sparkes  had  been 
only  potters; — makers  of  useful  articles,  of  chemical  utensils  and  of 
drain  pipes,  into  which  entered  no  element  of  beauty. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  homely,  useful  articles,  which  were 
shown  in  Philadelphia  in  great  abundance,  were  the  above  mentioned 
art  potteries  shown  by  the  same  firm,  in  looking  on  which,  one  saw, 
how,  under  the  inspiration  of  art,  their  productions  had  indeed 

“ suffered  a sea  cliange 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

The  charming  transformation  of  Cinderella,  effected  by  the  change 
from  the  ugly  rags  of  the  kitchen  maid  to  the  shining  robes  worn  by 
the  beautiful  partner  of  the  Prince,  was  not  more  exquisite  or  com- 
plete. 

This  triple  alliance  between  Capital,  Industry  and  Art,  recalls  that 
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entered  into,  nearly  a century  before,  between  Flaxman  and  Josiali 
Wedgwood  ; which  it  resembles  no  less  in  the  nature  of  the  combina- 
tion than  in  its  charming  results.  Each  created  a new  industry  for  the 
workers,  and  thus  added  a new  source  of  revenue  to  the  nation. 

If  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before  is  indeed,  as  has  been  so  often  repeated,  a benefactor  to  his  race; 
what  praise  shall  not  be  given  to  those  who,  at  the  same  time  provide 
new  delights  for  the  sense  of  beauty  and  create  employment  for  the  other- 
wise unemployed,  by  evoking  from  the  hitherto  unused  stores  of  nature, 
materials  for  new  forms  of  use  and  beauty. 

No  American  fails  to  recognize  this  truth  when  applied  to  inventions 
and  machinery.  lie  realizes  it  if  in  no  other  way  in  his  admiration  for 
the  vast  fortunes  and  fame,  due  to  their  discoveries,  accruing  to  Howe 
aud  McCormick,  Morse,  Edison,  and  Bell. 

In  two  ways  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  offered  im- 
portant suggestions  to  all  observers  who  were  not  blinded  by  igno- 
rance or  prejudice.  In  the  first  place  by  showing  the  resources  of  this 
continent,  in  the  abundance  and  surpassing  excellence  of  its  natural 
treasures,  the  raw  material  of  countless  hitherto  undeveloped  manu- 
factures ; and  secondly,  by  demonstrating  the  relative  inferiority  of 
Americans  in  most  of  the  productive  industries  in  which  the  fine  arts 
enter  as  an  important  element.  In  reference  to  this  aspect  of  the  case 
Professor  Walter  Smith,  the  State  art  director,  spoke  as  follows  to  the 
Massachusetts  teachers  at  Worcester  December  28, 1878:  “No  thought- 
ful American  can  have  examined  the  two  great  exhibitions  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Paris,  as  I have  done,  without  feeling  that  his  country  does  not 
show  well  at  such  displays  in  comparison  with  many  European  coun- 
tries. It  used  to  be  the  monopoly  of  England  to  stand  lowest  in  the 
visible  evidences  of  civilization,  as  seen  in  her  manufacturing  industries. 
I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  to-day  we  in  America  have  inherited 
that  reputation  which  England  has  lost.  You  must  bear  with  me  in 
thus  speaking  the  truth  to  you,  because  I am  here  myself  to  share  in 
the  reproach  and  to  do  my  part  in  its  removal.”  * 

A similar  mortifying  lesson  was  taught  the  manufacturers  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  in  1851.  How  quickly  they  comprehended  it,  and 
how  successfully  they  have  overcome  that  inferiority,  was  triumphantly 

* “ Industrial  Education  aud  Drawing  as  its  Basis.”  Address  by  Prof.  Walter 
Smith,  before  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association,  Worcester,  December  28,  1878. 
Published  by  Normal  Art  School,  1878,  pp.  31. 
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sliown  in  their  comprehensive  and  beautiful  displays  at  the  Centennial, 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  It  will  be  strange  and  humili- 
ating indeed  if  Americans  cannot  improve  upon  the  lessons  so  plainly 
given. 

By  what  instrumentalities  this  wonderful  and  beneflcieut  industrial 
revolution  in  Great  Britain  has  been  accomplished — efforts  in  which 
the  Royal  Family,  the  Parliament,  the  manufacturers,  the  educators, 
the  artists  and  the  workers  of  England  all  heartily  cooperated,  and  in 
which  the  revenues  of  the  realm  were  freely  expended;  appropriations 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  South  Kensington,  and  other 
museums,  being  granted  by  Parliament  with  a liberality  rarely  shown 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  other  purposes  than  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors;  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  else- 
where in  this  Report,*  and  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  who  have  heard, 
as  who  has  not,  of  the  South  Kensington  Government  Schools  and 
Museums.  In  his  Worcester  address  already  quoted,  Professor  Smith, 
after  his  reference  to  the  low  condition  of  artistic  manufactures  in 
America,  portrays,  as  follows,  the  situation  in  England  in  1851,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  surprising  improvement  effected  in  a few  years,  as 
shown  by  the  English  displays  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878.  The 
conceded  qualifications  of  Professor  Smith  for  undertaking  such  com- 
parative studies  give  great  weight  to  his  words,  while  the  conclusion 
reached,  namely,  that  the  United  States  needs  only  to  adopt  like  edu- 
cational methods  to  enable  her  to  achieve  like  triumphs,  hardly  needs 
expression.  Professor  Smith  says: 

“In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  English  critic  had  to  walk 
through  the  industrial  department  of  his  native  country  with  bowed 
head  and  a sensation  of  shame.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  he 
could  examine  English  work  with  head  erect  and  a feeling  of  honorable 
pride.  And  though  this  may  be  regarded  as  a sentiment  only,  it  is  one 
which  has  a very  metallic  character,  intimately  associated  with  dollars 
and  cents,  and  with  that  which  makes  life  worth  living. 

“ I have  seen  and  watched  this  transformation  of  the  industries  of  a 
nation,  from  a condition  of  semi-barbarism  to  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
finement; from  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  rude  labor  to  the 
highest  development  and  value  of  matured  skill.  It  is  an  inevitable 
result  brought  about  by  human  means.  It  is  something  the  nation  is 
proud  of  and  finds  intensely  profitable.  But  there  is  no  mystery  about 


See  Part  I,  Appendix  F. 
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it  to  those  who  have  been  working  in  the  vineyard  or  even  only  been 
looking  on  for  (he  last  seven  and  twenty  years;  nothing  supernatural 
in  this  growth  of  skill  and  values,  which  has  developed  under  our  own 
observation  as  the  result  of  faith,  patience,  foresight,  and  work.  This 
is  how  it  all  came  about.  A few  men  who  were  intelligent  enough  to 
see  that  skill  paid  better  than  clumsiness,  and  was  a nobler  and  more 
precious  thing,  and  were  patriotic  enough  to  say  that  England  was 
behind  in  her  taste  and  skill,  and  that  it  was  unprofitable  economically 
and  disgraceful  nationally  to  be  on  a lower  plane  than  other  nations 
in  the  highest  developments  of  civilization;  a few  men  who  would  not 
be  put  down  by  the  derisive  shouting  of  ‘ Rule  Britannia,’ by  sham 
patriots,  nor  the  roaring  of  British  lions,  have  achieved  this  transfor- 
mation so  glorious  for  England;  aud  have  done  so  by  appealing, 
through  a system  of  national  art  education,  for  something  which  was 
said  to  be  not  in  the  instincts  of  Englishmen;  and  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition, and  in  the  face  of  most  unfair  criticism,  have  accomplished  their 
work,  and  made  the  Euglish  a skilled  nation.  Now,  I hold  that  whilst 
it  requires  some  courage  to  say  deliberately  that  we  are  behind  Euro- 
pean nations  in  taste  and  skill,  we  must  say  it,  though  it  makes  the 
eagle  scream,  or  the  lion  roar,  for  it  is  the  only  verdict  that  can  be 
given  by  honest  and  competent  judges  ; and  that  to  say  so  here  and 
now  until  it  is  believed  and  remedied  is  not  to  express  an  opinion  which 
is  pleasant,  for  it  may  cause  me  to  be  much  misunderstood,  but,  simply 
in  the  line  of  a proper  discharge  of  my  duty  because  I know  it  to  be  true, 
and  this  may  be  one  step  in  a long  journey,  perhaps  towards  the  in- 
dustrial skill  this  nation  sorely  needs.” 

That  with  the  striking  exception  of  the  exhibitions  shown  by  the 
American  silversmiths  and  jewellers,  notably  those  of  “ Starr  & Mar- 
cus,” and  of  “ Tiffany  & Co.,”  both  of  New  York,  and  by  the  makers  of 
American  watches,  the  articles  shown  by  the  United  States  exhibitors 
in  the  Main  Building,  in  which  the  application  of  art  to  industry  was  an 
important  element  of  value,  were  generally  very  inferior,  both  in  excel- 
lence of  design  and  in  workmanship,  to  the  articles  of  a similar  class 
shown  by  exhibitors  from  other  countries,  was  as  apparent,  to  critical 
observers,  as  was  the  general  and  striking  superiority,  both  in  ingenu- 
ity of  invention,  and  in  perfection  of  construction,  of  the  machines  aud 
implements  shown  by  the  United  States  exhibitors  in  Machinery  Hall, 

. and  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  over  those  exhibited  by  the  inventors 
and  manufacturers  of  all  other  nations. 
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In  this  latter  fact  is  found  ample  assurance  that  nothing  is  wanting 
to  our  American  producers,  except  the  requisite  preliminary  artistic 
training,  to  enable  them  to  equal,  and  doubtless  often  to  excel,  the  in- 
dustrial art  workers  of  other  nations. 

This  admitted  excellence  of  American  inventors  and  of  American 
artisans,  in  such  industries  as  they  have  had  opportunity  of  learning, 
proves  that  it  is  only  want  of  training  in  art  industries,  that  is  the 
cause  of  American  inferiority  in  art  products.  It  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  these  papers  to  show  that  such  training  is  both  practicable  and  de- 
sirable ; and,  therefore,  to  urge  t hat  the  requisite  elementary  industrial  art 
training,  known  as  “industrial  drawing,”  may  be  given  to  every  scholar 
in  the  public  schools  of  America.  In  addition  to  this  general  element- 
ary training,  it  is  desirable  that  a supplementary  course  of  technical 
industrial  training  in  the  mechanic  arts,  should  be  offered  without  cost, 
to  such  boys  of  the  public  schools  as  are  sufficiently  advanced,  and  as 
wish  to  fit  themselves  thereby  to  become  skilled  mechanics  ; — thus  add- 
ing directly  to  the  industrial  strength  and  therefore  to  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

By  this  suggestion  it  is  not  meant  that  trades  shall  be  taught  in  the 
primary  public  schools,  but,  while  teaching  elementary  industrial  draw- 
ing in  the  primary  and  high  schools,  to  further  provide,  for  such  pupils 
as  wish  to  continue  their  industrial  training,  instead  of  going  on  with 
their  literary  course,  like  opportunities  to  those  which  are  provided  for 
the  public  school  pupils  who  desire  to  fit  for  the  State  university. 
That  all  pupils  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the  public 
provision  for  education,  is  so  just  a proposition  that  none  will  deny  it; — 
that,  in  fact,  a large  number  are  unable  to  do  so,  is  apparent.  It  is 
submitted  that  to  offer,  to  such  as  are  unable  to,  or  do  not  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  collegiate  or  professional  ed- 
ucation, the  opportunity  of  acquiring  skill  in  mechanic  arts  would  be 
to  afford  to  them  equal  advantages  in  fitting  them  for  the  work  of  life, 
as  is  given  to  their  fellows  who  are  fitting  for  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

That  to  do  this  would  be  to  remove  one  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  public  school  system,  seems  indisputable.  That  the  establishment 
of  training  shops  in  which  pupils  could  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  as 
they  are  now  taught  in  the  work  shops  of  the  Massachusetts  “Institute 
of  Technology,”  and  in  the  Russian  “Strogonoff  School,”  as  a part  of 
the  public  school  system  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  United 
States,  is,  we  believe,  not  at  all  an  impossibility. 
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The  necessary  expense  for  the  kind  of  instruction  proposed  if  under- 
taken as  a part  of  the  public  school  “ plant,”  by  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  would  not  be  relatively  large ; since  a little  attention  to  arrange- 
ment of  classes  would  enable  several  sets  of  pupils  to  make  use  of  the 
same  equipment.  The  first  cost  of  a fully  equipped  shop  for  both  wood 
and  metal  work,  suitable  for  the  needs  of  a large  town  or  city,  would 
indeed  be  considerable ; but,  if  the  facilities  were  made  available,  as 
they  could  be  to  several  sets  of  pupils  each,  the  cost  per  scholar  need 
not  be  unreasonable;  while  the  advantages  promised  are  most  desira- 
ble. The  model  is  found  in  this  country  in  the  shops  attached  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  follows  after  the  system 
of  the  Strogonoff  School.  As  supplementary  to  the  public  schools  such 
shops  might  do  most  valuable  and  efficient  work ; that  such  a develop- 
ment of  industrial  art  drawing  was  contemplated  from  the  first,  appears 
in  thefollowiug  wordsof  Professor  Smith  at  Worcester  in  1878:  “Twenty 
years  ago  I was  hissed  on  a public  platform  in  England,  for  advocating 
free,  unsectarian,  and  compulsory  education.  To-day,  national  educa- 
tion in  England  is  unsectarian  and  compulsory,  and  free  to  all  who  can- 
not pay.  # * * This  day  I stand  here  to  advocate  technical  educa- 

tion, everywhere  and  for  everybody,  and  in  twenty  years  from  now  we 
shall  have  it.” 
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The  Centennial  created  a demand  for  artistic  objects  — American  manufacturers,  as 
yet,  unable  to  supply  this  demand  — Money  paid  to  foreign  producers  of  art  objects 
is  a tribute  tax  — The  problem  of  how  to  develop  American  artistic  industries  to 
supply  this  new  home  demand  worthy  of  consideration  by  manufacturers,  political 
economists,  and  statesmen  — Dangers  to  social  order  arising  from  idleness  and 
ignorance  — Cannot  the  United  States  train  art  workers  as  readily  as  England, 
France,  and  Russia? — Drawing  not  a mere  accomplishment,  but  a serious  training 
for  workers  in  art  industries — Causes  of  present  dissatisfaction  with  common 
schools  considered — Kindergarten  as  a feature  of  the  public  school  system  — Illit- 
eracy— Speech  of  Senator  Blair. 

Oue  of  the  results  of  this  exhibition  of  the  beautiful  objects  made  by 
the  art  workers  of  the  world,  was  to  develop  a desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
visiting  multitudes,  to  possess  similar  works;  and  the  great  increase 
that  has  taken  place,  since  the  Centennial,  in  the  importation  of  all  ar- 
ticles in  which  art  enters  as  an  element, — which  he  may  read  who  runs, 
glancing  at  the  shop  windows  of  our  cities, — is  a proof  that  our  native 
manufacturers  do  not  yet  supply  this  demand.  Writing  in  the  summer 
of  1882,  it  is  due  to  truth  to  state  that  iu  many  quarters  aud  in  num- 
berless ways  vigorous  aud  often  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
meet  the  artistic  demands  created  by  the  Centennial ; that  new  artistic 
industries  are  developing,  while  in  all  manufactures  the  art  element  en- 
ters, more  or  less  intelligently;  but,  though  our  native  manufacturers 
thus  show  themselves  alive  to  the  new  movement,  either  through  lack 
of  skill  in  themselves  or  their  workmen,  they  as  yet  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever  growing  demand. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  continue  every  year  to  pay  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  superior  artists  and  artisans  of  other  countries.  Every 
cent  of  this  represents  the  foreign  tax  voluntarily  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  simply  as  the  consequence  of  their  own  ignorance  and 
want  of  skill.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  tribute  money  formerly  sent 
by  subject  to  superior  nations.  Did  they  export  an  equal  amount  of 
artistic  manufactures  this  now  humiliating  payment  of  u tribute” 
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money  would  be  transformed  into  an  honorable  and  profitable  recipro- 
cal exchange  of  commodities ; but,  to  export  only  raw  materials  and  to 
import  mostly  manufactured  articles  is  a like  open  confession  ot  infe- 
riority.* 

If  the  above  statements  are  true,  and  the  facts  admit  of  no  successful 
contradiction,  they  present  a problem  which  demands  the  serious  aud 
immediate  consideration  of  American  statesmen,  legislators,  aud  educa- 
tors. A problem  of  profound  interest  to  the  political  economist,  for 
the  productive,  or  non-productive  character  of  the  population,  and  the 
methods  of  increasing  the  value  and  amount  of  production,  are  the 
constant  subjects  of  his  consideration.  A problem  of  no  less  interest  to 
the  moralist  for,  on  the  solution  of  this  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
introducing  into  the  public  schools  of  America  regular  training  in  in- 
dustrial art  education,  is  included  that  of  providing  a large  body  of 
industrious  productive  citizens  in  place  of  the  now  rapidly  increasing 
class  of  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious  non-producers  who,  as  “ loafers”  and 
“hoodlums,”  are  growing  alarmingly  familiar  to  the  residents  of  all  our 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  are  known  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  coun- 
try as  the  dreaded  “tramp.”  A powerful  writer  upon  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day  in  the  United  States  remarks  in  a recent  work: 
“We  cannot  go  on  permitting  men  to  vote  and  forcing  them  to  tramp. 
We  cannot  go  on  educating  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools  and 
then  refusing  them  the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living.”  Which  state- 
ment I would  amend  by  changing  the  last  line  so  that  it  shall  read 
“ refusing  them  the  right”  to  receive  such  industrial  training,  as  shall 
give  them  the  skill  which  will  enable  them  “ to  earn  an  honest  living.” 
At  the  present  time  the  child  of  poor  parents  has  no  opportunity  to 
acquire  such  skill.  If  the  community  will  not  afford  such  opportunity 
in  public  training  schools,  the  community  has  the  alternative  of  build- 
ing ever  more  almshouses  and  prisons,  and  of  feeding  more  hoodlums 
and  tramps. 

As  successful  experiment  justly  outweighs  anjT  amount  of  mere  theo- 
retical reasoning,  the  account  already  given  of  the  success  of  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  in  developing  their  arts,  and  art  industries, 
by  deliberately  undertaking  the  education  of  their  people  as  art 

* This  excess  of  imports  is  largely  in  the  products  of  the  art  industries ; the  United 
States,  besides  its  cereals  and  cotton,  exports  largely  of  staple  goods ; its  cotton 
cloth,  agricultural  implements,  and  small,  ingenious  tools  and  contrivances  are  seen 
all  over  the  world. 
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workers  ; makes  needless,  discussion  as  to  the  practicability  of  educat- 
ing art  workers.  The  questions  that  remain  are  as  to  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  include  any  part  of  such  training  in  the  schedule  of  in- 
struction of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  whether, 
and  how  far,  any  given  community  may  be  justified  in  undertaking 
such  education. 

The  tenacity  of  first  impressions,  and  the  persistence  of  prejudice,  are 
so  great,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  immediate  con- 
clusion, when  the  study  of  drawing  is  mentioned,  that  a mere  accom- 
plishment for  amateurs  is  meant;  and  “practical  people”  at  once  set 
their  faces  like  a flint  against  any  such  proposition  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
argument.* 

I wish  if  possible,  that  it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  when- 
ever in  these  pages  “drawing”  in  the  public  schools  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
not  “ picture  making,”  or  “ an  accomplishment,”  which  is  meant;  but 
it  is  the  study  of  industrial  drawing,  undertaken  with  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  so  training  the  hand  and  the  eye,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  better 
fitted  to  earn  a livelihood  by  any  of  the  forms  of  manual  labor,  than  he 
or  she  could  be  without  such  training. 

The  reasons  that  led  England  to  establish  the  schools  of  South  Ken- 
sington, and  Massachusetts  to  induce  Professor  Walter  Smith  to  leave  au 
honorable  position  in  his  own  country,  and  to  devote  his  distinguished 
abilities  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  art  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  State;  were  recited  in  “ Circu- 
lar No.  2”  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1874,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume,  t 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  purely  literary  character  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  public  schools,  referred  to  in  that  publication,  has 

* Although  relating  to  a matter  entirely  foreign  to  our  present  topic  1 find  by 
chance  an  illustration  of  this  peculiar  characteristic  so  fitting  that  I venture  to  use  it. 
In  the  Art  Catalogue  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  for  1885  occurs  a striking  instance 
of  this  persistence  of  unthinking  prejudice,  in  the  characterization  of  Lord  Elgiu’s 
removal  of  the  Phidian  marbles  from  the  Parthenon,  as  an  act  of  u despoliation.” 
Although  Payne  Knight,  Byron,  and  others,  -when  the  marbles  were  first  brought  to 
London,  so  denounced  it ; the  evidence  given  to  the  Parlimentary  committee  of  in- 
quiry demonstrated  that  Lord  Elgin  had  saved  the  marbles  from  the  sure  destruction, 
by  Turks  and  tourists,  which  had  fallen  upon  so  many  precious  objects.  Modern  Art 
owes  it  to  Lord  Elgin,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Phidias  is  anything  more 
than  a tradition.  His  acts  merit  only  praise  from  all  lovers  of  Art  and  should  never 
he  characterized  by  a term  so  opprobrious  as  is  this  of  “despoliation”. 

t See  Appendix  B,  Part  I. 
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rather  increased  than  diminished ; as  the  growing  movement  in  favor 
of  introducing  training  in  manual  labor  into  the  schools  indicates. 

In  further  evidence  of  this  may  be  instanced  the  fact  of  the  issuing, 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  Association  in 
March,  1883,  of  a formal  circular  addressed  u To  Officials  and  Official 
Bodies  in  the  United  States  having  the  Supervision  of  Public  Educa- 
tion,” in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  pressing  need  of  some  change 
in  the  course  of  study,  because  either  free  hand  drawing  and  geometry 
are  not  taught,  or  the  pupils  leave  school  before  advancing  to  these 
studies. 

In  the  debate  by  the  convention  at  New  Haven  a few  months  later, 
the  schools  were  distinctly  arraigned  for  remissness  in  these  matters. 
The  circular  and  an  abstract  of  the  report  and  of  the  discussion  will  be 
found  in  Part  II  under  the  account  of  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  and  source  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
underlies  all  these  movements  and  discussions,  is  a grave  one  and,  un- 
less it  can  be  remedied,  threatens  the  perpetuity  not  only  of  the  public 
school  system,  but  of  the  State  itself.  When  the  full  significance  of  one 
fact,  which  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  case,  is  realized  ; 
namely,  that  the  average  duration  of  the  school  life  of  the  child,  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  United  States, — (which  may  begin  at  four,  five,  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,)  — is  barely  five  short  years  ; it  will  be  seen  that 
the  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  Nor  will  it  seem  more  easy  of  solution 
when  it  is  further  considered  how  little  can  be  taught  to  such  young 
children  in  so  short  a time,  by  confining  the  child  wholly  to  a mere 
verbal  training,  which  will  perceptibly  increase  ability  to  earn  bread. 
When  again  it  is  seriously  asked  how  much  can  be  done  in  the  public 
school  during  these  five  short  years  to  make  of  the  child  an  intelligent 
citizen,  able  to  read  and  write  with  facility  and  pleasure,  and  so  capable 
of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  history  and  laws  of  his  country;  thereby 
fitting  himself  to  take, — as  a Republic  of  equal  voters  implies  that 
every  voting  citizen  does  take  (?)  — intelligent  action  as  a participator 
in  the  government  of  his  country,  what  must  a truthful  answer  state! 

The  absolute  necessity  of  free  public  schools  in  order  to  fit  the  future 
citizen  for  his  civic  duties,  was  one  of  the  strong  arguments  of  the  pro 
moters  of  public  free  schools  to  be  supported  by  public  taxation,  during 
the  early  struggles  over  their  adoption.  When  further  it  is  realized 
that  these  children,  who  are  so  early  withdrawn  from  school,  are  the 
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very  ones  who  most  need  the  continued  advantages  of  school  discipline 
and  education,  since  they  have  no  other  means  of  education  than  the 
free  schools;  being  the  children  of  poor  and  laboring  parents,  who,  if 
they  have  the  required  knowledge,  have  not  the  leisure  to  teach  their 
children,  since  their  needs  are  so  pressing  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  even  the  scanty  sums  the  little  children  may  be  able  to 
earn; — the  gravity  of  the  situation  must  impress  itself  upon  all  who 
are  accustomed  to  read  results  in  causes. 

In  view  of  the  early  age  at  which  in  many  of  the  States  children  may 
be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  ; and  in  view  of  the  claims  that  are 
made  in  favor  of  the  training  afforded  to  young  children  from  4 to  12 
years  of  age  by  the  system  known  as  the  Frbbel  Kindergarten ; and  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  this  consideration  of  the  value  and  feasibility 
of  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  industrial  drawing  into  all  the  grades 
of  the  public  schools,  the  statement  of  the  advocates  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, that  the  training  thpre  given  is  especially  designed  with  a view 
to  the  fullest  development  of  the  child’s  constructive  capacity;  that  it 
trains  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  furnishes  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  subsequent  industrial  art  training,  such  as  it  is  proposed  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools,  is,  in  this  connection  worthy  of  attention.* 

It  has  been  feared  that  even  if  the  superiority  of  this  form  of  early 
training  were  satisfactorily  shown,  its  great  additional  cost  would  effect- 
ually prevent  its  adoption  as  a part  of  the  public  school  system  ; that 
this  also  must  be  conceded  as  one  of  the  advantages  wealth  gave  to  its 
possessors,  and  that  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  Kindergarten  train- 
ing must  be  confined  to  those  children,  who,  from  their  surroundings, 
had  least  need  of  exceptional  educational  advantages. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  experiment  now  in  progress  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  sixty  free  Kindergarten  have  been  opened  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  will  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest.  If  these  Kindergarten  shall  prove  to  exer- 
cise over  the  children  any  such  influence  as  their  advocates  claim  is 
effected  by  true  Kindergarten,  and  the  cost  of  providing  them  is  shown 
not  to  be  excessive,  a great  advance  will  have  been  made. 

If  it  is  hereafter  to  be  feasible  to  gather  the  squalid  children  that  teem 

* See  in  the  Appendices  to  Part  II  Miss  Marwedel’s  art  icle  on  Kindergarten  instruc- 
tion, and  Miss  Peabody’s  addenda  to  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  address.  See,  also,  remarks 
on  value  of  some  early  training  in  manual  labor  in  Professor  Thompson’s  paper  on 
“Apprenticeship  of  the  Future.” 
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in  the  thronging  tenements  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities, — whose 
only  play  grounds  now  are  the  festering  gutters  of  the  city  slums  and 
narrow  alleys, — into  sunny  Kindergarten  where  neatness  and  gentleness 
shall  be  taught  them,  where  their  eyes  shall  be  opened  to  the  perception 
of  beauty,  their  hands  trained  in  useful  activities,  and  their  minds  de- 
veloped naturally  and  by  an  orderly  method  ; then,  one  of  the  gravest 
of  dangers  that  menace  modern  city  civilization,  may  be  averted.  Hith- 
erto, neither  the  institutions  of  state  or  church  have  availed  to  forestall 
and  prevent  the  constant  succession  of  life  long  enemies  of  society  who 
continually  issue  forth  to  prey  upon  their  fellows.  Generation  after 
generation,  born  under  the  shadows  of  churches  and  prisons  the  two 
crowning  edifices  of  our  modern  civilization! 

That  this  is  not  a mere  figure  of  rhetoric,  was  emphatically  shown, 
while  these  pages  were  being  made  ready  for  the  press.  On  Sunday, 
March  11, 1883,  a startling  funeral  procession  passed  through  the  streets 
of  New  York  City  following  the  hearse  that  bore  the  corpse  of  a noted 
bruiser  who  had  been  shot  in  a brawl, — a procession  “whose  magni- 
tude and  peculiar  characteristics  justify  all  our  morning  contempora- 
ries in  giving  to  it  to-day  more  prominence  than  to  any  other  event  of 
yesterday,”  says  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  of  the  12th. 

In  an  editorial  article  entitled  “A  Dress  Parade  of  our  Vicious  and 
Criminal  Classes,”  the  Mail  says  : “ Yesterday  was  a great  day  for  those 
elements  of  our  population  which  are,  at  most  times  and  for  the  most 
part,  ignored  by  our  respectable  and  orderly  population.  Since  the 
terrific  outbursts  of  the  criminal  and  violent  classes  in  the  ‘ draft  riots’ 
of  1863,  the  streets  of  this  city  have  seen  no  such  display  of  the  ‘roughs,’ 
bruisers,  burglars,  thieves,  confidence  men,  bullies,  ruffians  and  mur- 
derers that  are  generally  isolated  and  out  of  observation,  as  was  af- 
forded by  the  funeral  of  ‘Jim’  Elliott,  one  of  the  most  unredeemed 
and  ugliest  specimens  of  the  professional  ‘ bruisers  ’ of  the  city. 
####### 

“ For  this  demonstration  was  not  merely  something  to  excite  a pass- 
ing curiosity  or  amazement.  It  answered  the  same  purpose  as  those 
convulsions  of  nature  which  turn  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  pri- 
mary strata  of  its  crust  and  so  enable  the  geologist  to  study  it  in  all 
its  details  and  with  facility.  Yesterday’s  funeral  of  a peculiarly  vicious 
brute  was  an  upturning  of  the  nether  strata  of  the  metropolis,  with  all 
its  shadows  and  variations  of  crime  and  brutality  and  viciousness.  It 
was  an  opening  into  the  abysses  of  our  society  and  civilization.  It 
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clustered  into  organic  arrangement  and  display  the  classes  who  are 
the  constant  natural  enemies  of  society  and  of  its  police,  and  the  strange 
spectacles  they  presented  were  photographed  and  preserved  by  the  re- 
porters who  watched  the  strangest  procession  ever  seen  in  our  streets. 

* * * These  are  the  ‘ savages  of  civilization  ’ wdio,  in  the  delib- 

erate judgment  of  Macaulay,  were  the  coming  perils  of  all  the  great 
centers  of  civilization.  They  would  be,  he  was  sure,  foes  more  danger- 
ous and  savage  than  were  the  Goths  and  Vandals  to  ancient  Rome,  or 

* the  unspeakable  Turk  ’ whose  incursions  and  atrocities  aroused  all 
Europe  to  the  Crusades. 

“ They  are  here ; they  are  gaining  rapidly  by  accessions  from  the 
vice,  crime,  ignorance  and  diabolic  destructive  associations  of  Europe ; 
they  have  their  society,  customs,  standards  of  * honor,’  literature,  news- 
papers, orators  and  representatives  in  office  ; they  are  conscious  of  their 
growing  physical  power.” 

If,  from  our  boasted  free  public  schools,  we  are  each  year  letting 
loose  an  army  of  ignorant  children,  (ignorant  because  not  suffered  to 
stay  in  school  long  enough  to  be  taught,)  who  will  have  no  further  op- 
portunities for  any  kind  of  orderly  training,  and  who,  as  citizens  and  as 
voters,  are  to  add  their  numbers  to  that  vast  army  of  utterly  illiterate 
persons,  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  encamped  all  over 
the  land ; an  ever  increasing  multitude  whose  presence  is  everywhere 
a menance,  composed  not  only  of  ex-slaves  at  the  South,  and  of  Euro- 
pean emigrants  in  the  North  and  West,  but  of  throngs  of  city  vagrants 
and  idlers,  and  of  country  poor  whites,  in  all  sections  of  the  country; 
the  time  is  soon  coming  when  this  problem  will  compel  attention. 

In  the  speech  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  of  New  Hampshire,  in  advo- 
cacy of  Governmental  aid  to  common  schools,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  June  13,  1882,  accompanied  with  careful  statisti- 
cal tables  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  by  the  U. 
S.  Census  authorities,  there  will  be  found  an  appalling  array  of  facts 
showing  the  rapid  increase  and  very  general  distribution  of  the  igno- 
rant population  of  the  United  States. 

This  speech  is  a concise  encyclopaedia  of  exhaustive  statistical  infor- 
mation on  all  points  relating  to  the  school  population  and  school  attend- 
ance in  the  United  States,  and  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
knowing  the  present  status  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Republic. 

In  considering  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  only  do  not  all  wffio  can  read  enough  to  be  enrolled  as  “ able  to 
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read,”  really  habitually  employ  themselves  in  acquiring  knowledge  bj- 
means  of  reading,  but  that  it  has  been  found,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
rarely  have  those  who  cannot  write  as  well  as  read,  ability  to  read  with 
sufficient  ease  to  induce  them  to  do  so  except  upon  great  compulsion  ; 
practically  only  those  who  can  both  write  and  read  readily,  read  at  all. 
So  that  the  statistics,  appalling  as  they  are,  make  a more  favorable 
showing  than,  would  be  warranted  by  exact  facts. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1S80  is  given  as  50,155,783. 
Total  population  who  cannot  read,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  4,923,451. 
Total  population  who  cannot  write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  0,239,958.' 
Total  white  population,  43,402,970.  Total  white  population  who  can- 
not write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  3,019,080.  Total  colored  popula- 
tion (includes  Indians,  Chinese,  etc.),  0,752,813.  Total  colored  popula- 
tion who  cannot  write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  3,220,878. 

Upon  the  basis  of  one  voter  to  every  five  persons  the  voting  popu- 
lation in  1880  is  given  as  ten  millions ; of  these  there  are  approximately 
two  millions  who  cannot  read  or  write  — about  equally  divided  between 
the  white  and  colored  races,  and  so  generally  distributed  over  the  whole 
country  that  in  “every  one  of  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  most  of  the 
Western  States,”  as  well  as  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  “ these  illiterate  voters  have  power,  if  combined,  to 
decide  every  political  issue  between  the  two  parties.” 

There  were  about  fifteen  and  one-third  millions  of  school  population 
in  1880.  In  1882,  these  are  estimated  at  eighteen  millions;  “with  their 
education  we  are  charged.  * * * In  less  than  ten  years  they  will 

be  the  nation.  Of  these,  ten  and  one-half  millions  are  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  schools  and  six  millions  is  the  average  attendance, 
while  seven  and  one-half  millions,  or  five-twelfths  of  the  whole,  are 
growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English  alphabet. 

“ This  seems  incredible  but  these  are  the  figures.  * * * At  this 

rate,  before  another  census  we  shall  have  passed  the  line,  and  there 
will  be  more  children  in  this  country  out  of  the  schools  than  in  them, 
and  before  half  a century  ignorance  and  its  consequences  will  unques- 
tionably have  overthrown  the  Republic.  We  have  reached  the  crisis 
of  our  fate.  The  education  of  the  people  is  the  most  important  issue 
before  the  country,  and  it  must  remain  so  for  years  to  come.” 

A table  of  school  population  and  attendance  in  eighty -six  cities  is 
given.  These  cities  contain  8,300,081  inhabitants,  or  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country ; with  a school  population  of  a 
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little  more  than  two  millions  ; — of  these,  at  least  one-half  are  not  even 
enrolled  in  any  school,  public  or  private,  while  in  some  of  the  cities  the 
percentage  of  the  children  without  any  school  education  is  as  high  as 
82  per  ceut. 

The  facts  of  illiteracy  shown  by  these  census  figures  are  indeed 
alarming  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  totalsof  school  population  and 
school  attendance  challenges  attention ; in  few  cities  are  there  school  ac- 
commodations for  all  the  population  of  school  age,  but  the  limit  of  school 
age  varying  as  it  does  in  different  States  between  the  extremes  of  four 
years  to  twenty -one  years  of  age,  shows  that  it  does  not  follow,  because 
certain  ones  are  not  enrolled  on  a given  day,  that  they  will  necessarily 
growT  up  ignorant;  the}’  may  have  already  been  in  school  several  years, 
or  they  may  attend  hereafter.  Where  average  attendance  is  only  five 
years,  there  is  considerable  of  a margin  in  the  seventeen  years  of  pos- 
sible attendance.  Still,  if  not  as  bad  as  the  Senator  fears,  the  evil  is 
nevertheless  real  and  menacing. 

These  unimpassioned  figures,  even  after  all  allowances  and  deductions 
have  been  made,  give  terrible  emphasis  to  the  following  question  and 
its  answer,  by  a recent  writer : “ Whence  shall  come  the  new  barbarians? 
Go  through  the  squalid  quarters  of  great  cities,  and  you  may  see,  even 
now  their  gathering  hordes!” 

Ignorance  and  poverty  will  as  inevitably  move  festering  masses  of 
humanity  to  overthrow  the  existing  institutions  of  society  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  new  world,  as  they  have  done  in  those  of  the  old ; and  all 
the  sooner  and  more  effectually  because  here,  ignorance  and  poverty  can 
put  their  hands  on  the  very  engines  of  political  power,  which,  in  the 
old  world,  were  beyond  their  reach. 

These  latest  statistics  of  illiteracy,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
from  the  remarkable  presentation  recently  made  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  their  Committee  on  Education 
aud  Labor,  in  which  the  inadequacy  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
country  to  longer  contend  successfully  writh  the  ever  rising  tides  of 
ignorance,  unless  immediately  and  largely  reinforced,  is  emphatically 
shown;  are  commended  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  well  wish- 
ers to  their  country. 

If  this  Republic  is  to  remain  a Republic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form, 
those  who  desire  to  preserve  it  in  its  pristine  purity  and  who  wish  the 
great  experiment  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-government,  which  was  begun  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  at 
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least  outlast  the  Nineteenth,  must  at  once  rouse  themselves  to  apply 
some  effectual  remedy  to  the  alarming  conditions  which  have  been 
so  unexpectedly  revealed.  “ To  give  the  suffrage  to  tramps,  to  pau- 
pers, to  men  to  whom  the  chance  to  labor  is  a boon,  to  men  wh^> 
must  beg,  or  steal,  or  starve,  is  to  invoke  destruction.  To  put  political 
power  iu  the  hands  of  men  embittered  and  degraded  by  poverty  is  to 
tie  firebrands  to  foxes  and  turn  them  loose  amid  the  standing  corn  ; it 
is  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Samson  and  to  twine  his  arms  around  the  pil- 
lars of  national  life.”*  (Page  478.) 

* Progress  and  Poverty,  by  Henry  George.  New  York,  1880.  D.  Appleton  & Co.  pp. 
508. 
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The  revelations  as  to  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  on  schools  made  by  the  Census  — 
Threatening  dangers  from  ignorance  illustrated  by  Victor  Hugo  — How  can  the 
number  of  the  child’s  school  years  be  increased?  — Indifference  of  classes  of  citizens 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  as  set  forth  by  a writer  in  the  Louisville  Commer- 
cial— Compulsory  attendance  referred  to  — Evils  incident  to  all  such  paternal  leg- 
islation— A community  in  earnest  can  surely  devise  better  methods  of  securing 
school  attendance — The  relation  of  the  present  training  given  in  common  schools  to 
wage-earning  capacity  — Elementary  industrial  art  training  in  all  public  schools, 
an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  educating  a people — Man  a 
productive,  as  well  as  a receptive  creature — True  education  would  develop  all 
his  powers  — Does  the  present  system  on  the  contrary  ignore  all  the  productive 
faculties?  — If  so,  is  not  the  training  insufficient?  — The  public  schools  do  not 
directly  fit  pupils  for  productive  industries ; consequent  pressure  of  competition 
in  the  few  occupations  for  which  they  are  fitted  — When  children  learn  that  thought 
can  be  as  truly  expressed  by  the  making  of  things  as  by  an  oration  or  poem,  then 
the  maker  of  thoughtful  things  will  be  honored  by  them  equally  with  the  orator 
or  poet — When  all  public  school  children  understand  this,  they  will  be  eager  to 
make  such  things,  and  then  the  art  worker  will  take  his  rightful  place — The  Kinder- 
garteners, for  the  very  young  children,  and  Mr.  Leland,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Pro- 
fessor Adler,  in  New  York,  with  older  pupils,  aim  to  develop  the  productive  facul- 
ties— Most  public  school  children  must  be  workers,  and  it  is  not  unjust  to  demand 
that  the  schools  do  more  than  they  have  done  to  prepare  them  for  their  work  — The 
schools  will  readily  respond  to  such  demands. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  worth  to  the  Republic  of  the  training 
given  to  its  children  iu  the  free  common  schools  of  the  country,  the 
statement  by  Senator  Blair,  quoted  in  the  preceding  paper,  of  the  sur- 
prising facts  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  will  indeed  be  startling  and 
portentous.  These  figures  show  that  as  an  efficient  means  of  giving  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  common- 
school  system,  as  now  existing  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union,  proves  inadequate.  Since,  according  to  the  census,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  children  are  now  growing  up  without 
any  schooling. 

What  it  means  not  to  know  how  to  read,  and  with  what  dangers  such 
ignorance  menaces  society,  Victor  Hugo  shows,  writing  by  the  lurid 
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light  of  burning  Paris,  in  1871,  the  poem,  “A  qui  la  faute?”  “Whose 
is  the  fault?”  Addressing  an  incendiary,  caught  in  the  very  act,  he 
says  “ You  come  from  burning  the  Library  ?”  “ Yres,  I set  tire  to  that.” 
“ But  it  is  an  unheard  of  crime ! — a crime  committed  by  yourself  against 
yourself,  infamous  creature!” 

Then,  with  impetuous,  uncontrollable  eloquence  he  recited  all  that 
books  are,  and  all  they  have  done  and  can  do,  for  the  slave,  the  un- 
happy; “for  knowledge  comes  first  to  man,  then  comes  liberty,”  and 
he  portrays  in  impassioned  words,  what  these  treasures  would  have 
been  to  the  man  himself;  at  last,  pausing  from  his  tumultuous  speech, 
he  turns  upon  the  wretch  with  an  apostrophe  that  should  be  overwhelm- 
ing, “ Et  tu  ddtruis  cela,  toi!”  “And  you,  you  destroy  all  this!”  To 
this  terrible  accusation  the  man,  unmoved,  simply  replies : “ Je  ne  sais 
pas  lire.”  “ I cannot  read ! ” 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  recited,  indicat- 
ing a somewhat  general  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools  to  reach 
the  school  children,  a failure  the  alarming  extent  of  which  was  hitherto 
unknown,  the  advocates  of  such  additions  to,  and  changes  in,  the  course 
of  studies  as  will  give  more  practical  training  for  the  work  of  life,  re- 
sulting it  is  to  be  hoped  in  inducing  parents  to  keep  their  children  in 
school  for  longer  periods,  find  in  these  fearful  statements  additional  in- 
centives to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  elementary  industrial  art 
training.  If  so  few  children  go  to  school  at  all,  the  more  reason  for 
making  those  few  efficient  workers.  If  a change  in  the  studies  taught 
will  induce  greater  and  longer  attendance,  never  were  inducements  to 
such  ends  more  urgently  demanded. 

Two  plans  suggest  themselves,  both  looking  primarily  to  the  same 
end,  viz,  the  longer  retention  of  the  average  pupil  in  school.  First, 
such  a modification  of  the  school  training  as  shall  plainly  fit  the  child 
to  earn  more  money  when  school  days  are  over  ; secondly,  and  this  is 
of  course  the  simple  result  of  the  adoption  as  proposed  of  a progressive 
system  of  industrial  training,  such  a course  as  shall  plainly  with  each 
additional  year  of  schooling  add  to  the  child’s  earnings  after  leaving 
school. 

If  the  parent  realizes  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  stays  in  school  till 
thirteen  years  of  age  can  earn  more  money  than  the  one  who  only  stays 
till  ten  years  of  age ; and  if  the  child  who  stays  till  sixteen  years  of  age 
earns  more  in  proportion  than  the  one  who  leaves  when  onlj'  thirteen ; 
the  desire  will  naturally  be  to  keep  the  child  in  school  as  long  as  pos- 
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sible  so  that  it  can  earn  more  money  for  the  common  family,  instead 
of,  as  now,  to  take  the  child  out  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  earn 
something. 

The  question  then  turns  upon  its  economic  aspect,  and  is  practically, 
how  shall  public  school  training  best  fit  the  child  to  become  a bread- 
winner? First,  does  even  so  little  education  as  only  teaches  the  child 
to  read,  increase  its  earning  capacity  as  a laborer?  A series  of  inves- 
tigations, embracing  many  kinds  of  labor  and  extending  all  over  the 
United  States,  entered  into  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  1S70,  and  reported  at  length,*  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  even 
such  scant  measure  of  education  as  enables  one  to  read  print,  adds 
sensibly  to  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  the  laborer  in  most  kinds  of 
labor;  while  ability  to  read  and  write  with  ease,  — for  it  is  found  that  as 
a rule  it  is  only  those  who  can  write  with  ease,  who  read  with  such  fa- 
cility as  to  enjoy  reading,  — greatly  increases  the  wage  earning  capacity. 
As  to  the  fact  of  this  last  increase  there  was  complete  concurrence  of 
testimony  on  the  part  of  all  the  witnesses. 

The  great  economic  advantage  of  skilled  over  unskilled  labor  in  the 
commonest  work,  such  as  using  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  the  axe  and  the 
saw,  has  been  most  clearly  set  forth  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  whose  convinc- 
ing article  on  this  subject  was  published  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  1870. t 

It  was  shown  by  a concurrence  of  testimony,  that  any  substantial 
increase  in  intelligence  adds  to  the  value  of  the  laborer,  and  further,  it 
appears  that  gain  in  wage  earning  capacity  increases  in  geometrical 
ratio,  as  the  individual  advancing  fron:  the  lowest  grades  of  unskilled 
laborers  enters  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor,  and  advances  to  its  highest 
grades. 

It  may  then  be  taken  as  an  admitted  fact  that  the  present  training  in 
the  public  schools  if  continued  for  a sufficient  period,  adds  more  or  less 
to  the  productive  value  of  the  pupils;  since  ability  to  read  and  write 
does  increase  wage  earning  capacity.  If,  then,  the  public  school  pupil 
has  acquired  the  ability  to  read  and  write  with  ease,  that  pupil  has  gained 

* In  the  Animal  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Jarvis  in  “Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No. 
3,  1879. 

t “ The  Value  of  Common  School  Education  to  Common  Labor,  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis, 
of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Circulars  of  Information,  No.  3,  1879.” 
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sensible  addition  to  wage  earning  capacity.  The  question  then  turns 
upon  whether  the  average  child,  who  only  stays  five  years  in  the  school, 
acquires  that  ability. 

It  is,  however,  painfully  evident  that  either  the  child  does  not  thus 
acquire  enough  to  add  sufficiently  to  the  ability  to  earn  money,  to  justify 
the  parent  in  dispensing  with  the  labor  of  the  child  for  any  length  of 
time,  after  it  is  large  enough  to  be  put  to  manual  employment;  or,  that 
parents  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  longer  stay  in  school 
would  make  the  children  of  more  value  as  workers,  thereby  enabling 
them  eventually  to  make  larger  contribution  to  the  common  fund  of  the 
family;  or  that,  by  reason  of  grinding  poverty,  the  parents  are  wholly 
unable  to  make  the  present  sacrifice  for  the  future  gain. 

The  enactment  of  laws  for  compulsory  education  in  some  communities, 
and  the  serious  consideration  of  the  adoption  of  similar  means  of  enforc- 
ing attendance  on  schools  in  others,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  fact  of 
a somewhat  general  indifference  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  such  parents 
to  sending  their  children  to  any  school;  or,  if  the  youngest  are  sent,  to 
allowing  them  to  continue  long  enough  in  school  to  get  there  any  real 
advantage. 

An  incidental  glance  at  that  daily  History  of  our  own  Times  which 
is  called  the  newspaper,  curiously  confirms  the  above;  since  I find 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  29,  1883,  the  following  com- 
ments by  the  Louisville  Commercial  on  “the  fact  that  in  Kentucky, 
there  are  thousands  of  children  who  are  never  sent  to  school.  These 
neglected  children  will  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women  to  whom  a spell- 
ing book  will  be  as  unintelligible  as  Phoenician  hieroglyphics;  they  will 
become  the  heads  of  bookless  households  and  the  parents  of  hordes  of 
other  children  of  darkened  intellects;  the  men  among  them  will  be 
voters  who  will  be  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  political  demagogues;  they 
will  impede  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  by  their  ignorance  of  law;  and 
they  will  hinder  all  improvement  in  the  State  by  their  persistence  in 
their  narrow  views.  The  mere  increase  of  the  school  fund  will  not 
bring  these  children  into  the  schools.  If  the  State  were  to  build  costly 
school  houses  in  every  district  and  provide  first  class  teachers  free  of 
charge  the  children  of  the  illiterate  element  would  still  remain  unedu- 
cated if  their  parents  were  left  to  their  own  choice.” 

This  writer,  considering  in  the  article  from  which  this  is  quoted,  as  it 
appears,  the  proposed  United  States  grant  in  aid  of  public  schools  as 
urged  by  Senator  Blair,  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  Kentucky  at 
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least,  there  is  a necessity  for  some  form  of  enforced  attendance  on  school, 
if  all  the  children  of  the  State  are  to  be  taught  in  the  free  public  schools; 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  children  of  a community  can 
only  be  reached  through  their  parents,  and  that  to  illiterate  parents  as 
a rule, — not  however  without  striking  exceptions, — for  instance  in  the 
general  desire  manifested  for  schools  for  their  children  by  the  colored 
freedmen  after  the  war ; there  must  be  other  inducements  than  a mere 
desire  that  their  children  shall  be  taught  at  school  to  read  and  write. 
Those  whose  children  are  never  sent  to  school  are  indeed  one  remove 
below  those  whose  children  are  not  kept  in  attendance  long  enough  to 
secure  the  advantages  to  which  they,  and  the  community  which  pro- 
vides the  schools,  are  alike  eutitled  ; but  it  is  simply  a difference  of  de- 
gree, not  of  kind.  To  increase  the  value  to  the  child  of  the  elementary 
training,  and  thereby,  to  add  to  the  inducements  to  the  parents  both 
to  send  their  children  to  the  schools,  and  to  keep  them  there  a sufficient 
time,  is  the  design  of  such  a change  in  the  kind  and  arrangement  of  the 
studies  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  is  herein  advocated ; namely, 
the  adoption  of  such  a simple,  elementary  and  progressive  course  in  in- 
dustrial art  training,  as  will  teach  each  child  how  to  use  its  eyes  and 
hands,  so  that  it  will  be  better  fitted  for  any  mechanical  employment ; 
will  know  how  to  draw  and  how  to  understand  working  drawings,  and 
will  be  thus  prepared  to  enter  on  the  better  paid  employments  of  skilled 
laborers,  instead  of  joining  the  poverty  stricken  masses  of  unskilled 
laborers. 

The  girls  will  the  more  readily  learn  all  the  mysteries  of  sewing  and 
similar  employments,  while  the  boys  will  easily  acquire  the  technical 
skill  requisite  in  any  of  the  mechanic  arts  ; while  all  who  may  have  a 
capacity  for  excelling  in  any  of  the  so  called  fine  arts,  will  have  been 
here  drilled  in  the  preliminary  study  of  drawing. 

The  subject  of  enforced  attendance  has  been  referred  to  only  as  proof 
that  the  non-attendance  of  children  upon  school  had  aroused  the  anxiety 
of  citizens  in  many  communities,  which  is  evidence  that  if  the  plan  here 
proposed  is  indeed  what  its  advocates  believe,  it  merits  the  support  of 
all  communities  who  desire  fuller  and  longer  attendance  of  the  children 
in  the  schools. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  whoever  originated 
the  term  u compulsory  education  ” displayed  exceptional  ignorance  or 
uncommon  want  of  tact.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  this  unfortunate 
name  had  an  American  or  an  English  origin;  since  the  idea  it  conveys 
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is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  two  kindred  peoples.  “ Though 
reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries  I would  give  none  upon  com- 
pulsion” expresses  the  true  spirit  of  a free-born  American  or  English- 
man. If  that  spirit  is  to  be  changed  by  schooling,  then  away  with 
schools — u potior  pericidosas  libertatis  ” — better  an  ignorant  devotion  to 
freedom,  than  any  cultured  sycophancy  to  tyranny;  but  the  fathers, 
wTho  founded  their  free  state  upon  education,  knew  well  that  in  securing 
to  their  children  the  ability  to  read  and  to  write,  they  were  giving  to 
them  the  most  potent  weapons  against  every  form  of  tyranny ; for  he 
who  can,  for  himself,  understand  the  words  of  others,  and  can  himself 
freely  communicate  his  own  opinions  to  all  others,  is  doubly  armed 
against  oppression; — whether  of  bigots,  despots,  or  demagogues. 

Some  earnest  advocate  of  popular  education  whose  zeal  outran  dis- 
cretion, or  who,  perchance,  was  blinded  by  the  specious  maxim  that 
“ the  end  justifies  the  means,”  may,  in  his  overweening  desire  to  secure 
to  all  children  the  possession  of  these  master  keys  of  knowledge,  have 
ignored  the  greater  evils  he  was  thus  engendering,  by  calling  on  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  to  force,  Procrustes-like,  equal  instruction 
upon  all,  regardless  of  conditions  or  circumstances;  for,  as  there  are 
many  things  more  precious  than  life,  and  for  which  the  virtuous  man 
does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  life,  so  there  are  many  virtues  and  quali- 
ties more  valuable,  and  some  necessities  more  pressing,  than  a school 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 

Xot  even  for  the  great  boon  of  attending  a country  district  school, 
or  an  overcrowded  city  school,  should  a child  be  taught  to  despise  its 
parents;  nor,  in  the  name  of  education,  should  a community,  harpy 
like,  snatch  from  enfeebled  age  or  invalided  poverty,  their  sole,  if  youth 
ful  supports.  The  worst  lessons  might  thus  be  taught  the  child,  and 
the  cruellest  tyranny  exerted  against  the  parents,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  concern  for  the  child’s  good,  and  by  the  might  of  a “ com- 
pulsory law!” 

There  is  no  class  of  legislation  which  should  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered, or  which  should  contain  more  stringent  provisions  to  guard 
against  possible  oppression  in  its  execution.  Paternal  legislation  is 
ever  the  most  enervating  in  its  influence;  while  often,  the  cruellest  des- 
potism suffered,  occurs  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  some  law  which 
was  ostensibly  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

It  is  well,  when  such  laws  are  proposed,  for  a free  people  who  intend 
to  remain  free,  to  greatly  “ fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they  come  bear- 
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ing  gifts,”  though  of  so  precious  a quality  as  is  universal  popular  edu- 
cation. A people  can  pay  too  high  a price  even  for  free  public 
schools. 

If  on  the  other  hand  a community  really  desires  to  secure  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  all  children  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
their  so  doing;  without  violating  private  rights  or  decreasing  personal 
freedom. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  “ where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way” 
and  the  wise  exercise  of  a little  humanity  and  much  tact,  will  avoid 
friction.  By  half  time  schools,  by  night  classes,  by  Sunday  schools,  by 
a little  wise  benevolence  in  exceptional  cases,  and  by  offering  special 
inducements  for  attendance,  the  desired  end  may  be  satisfactorily 
attained.  When  once  general  attendance  is  secured,  the  fact  that  what 
the  child  learns  in  school  gives  it  a better  chance  in  life,  and  also  makes 
its  labor  of  more  money  value  to  its  parents,  may  be  presumed  to  greatly 
lessen  the  main  difficulty  now  experienced,  namely,  that  the  children 
stay  so  few  years  in  school. 

Now,  while  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  disposition  of  the 
parent,  a matter  indeed  of  paramount  importance  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  child  shall  attend  school  or  not,  nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  child ; while,  in  fact,  after  the  child  has  been  for  some  time  at  school, 
its  own  desires,  in  most  instances,  play  a very  important  part  in  the  de- 
cision as  to  its  longer  continuance  in  school,  and  just  here  the  pro- 
posed new  studies  make  a strong  claim  for  consideration,  in  that  they 
supply  just  the  interest  which,  to  many  children,  is  wanting  in  the  other 
studies;  for  many  a child  who  finds  books  dull  and  school  tasks  irk- 
some, delights  to  make  things,  and  if  this  desire  is  gratified,  as  it  will 
be  where  industrial  drawing  is  taught,  may  be  longer  willingly  held  in 
school. 

Further,  it  is  often  asserted,  nor  is  it  very  vigorously  denied,  that  the 
purely  literary  character  of  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools  has  a 
tendency  to  prejudice  the  pupil  against  the  employments  of  manual  la- 
bor ; that  public  school  pupils  desire  the  sedentary  work  of  clerks,  and 
book-keepers,  rather  than  such  work  as  is  inseparable  from  the  mechanic 
arts.*  They  aspire  to  be  something  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  is 
the  position  conceded  to  a mere  “ mechanic”;  as  if  the  man  who  spends 

* See  passim,  quotation  from  French  writer  in  Professor  Thompson’s  “Apprentice- 
ship of  the  Future,”  Appendix  P,  Part  II. 
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liis  days  behind  a counter  in  selling  tape  and  taffeta,  was  more  to  be  re- 
spected than  he,  at  whose  will  lofty  buildings  arise,  and  whose  brain 
plans  the  erections  which  his  own  and  other  strong  hands  make  real! 

If  it  is  true  that  our  public  schools  instil  false  ideas  about  labor  it  is 
a matter  of  grave  moment,  but  it  may  prove  that  our  public  schools,  in 
this  matter  but  reflect  the  opinion  of  that  public  which  creates  and 
supports  them  ! This  objection,  however,  hardly  applies  to  the  children 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  who  remain  too  few  years  at  school  to  there 
acquire  any  very  definite  ideas  of  social  inequality,  and  whose  apparent 
destiny  it  is  to  swell  the  teeming  ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 

Of  the  value  of  universal  industrial  art  training  as  affording  to  the 
pupils,  and  to  the  public,  the  most  effective  antidote  against  the  poison 
of  that  snobbery  which  affects  to  despise  honest  labor,  it  will  be  in  or- 
der to  discourse  hereafter;  at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  its 
economic  aspect. 

Yet  the  subject  suggested,  merits  more  than  a passing  reference.  The 
evil  arises  not  alone  from  the  false  ideas  that  may  obtain  among  the 
older  scholars  in  regard  to  the  relative  inferiority  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  workers  in  mechanic  arts  as  contrasted  with  those  who  are 
occupied  as  clerks,  book-keepers,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
in  considering  the  economic  relations  of  these  questions,  to  see  if  these 
false  ideas  of  the  older  pupils  are  not  the  direct  logical  result  of  the 
training  given  in  the  schools.  To  examine  also,  whether  this  desire  for 
the  lighter  occupations  does  not  arise,  in  part,  from  stern  necessity, 
does  not  come  from  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  fitted  the  pupil  for  no 
other  industries ; that,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  else  that  the  boy  or 
girl  can  do.  The  so  called  “education”  given  them  has  been  so  utterly 
one  sided  and  narrow,  that  they  go  out  into  the  world  to  enter  the  strug- 
gle of  life  with  their  fellows,  with  only  a few  of  their  faculties  devel- 
oped by  school  training;  their  very  education  limits  them  to  a narrow 
range  of  occupations,  and  the  very  abundance  of  schools,  each  year 
graduating  similarly  trained  pupils,  makes  it  harder  and  harder  for  each 
one  to  earn  a living;  because  the  numbers  seeking,  and  fitted  for,  the 
particular  employments  are  annually  increased,  while  there  is  no  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  need  for  workers  in  these  employments. 

Let  any  one  advertise  in  any  city  or  large  town,  for  a clerk  or  book- 
keeper, and  see  the  crowds  of  thoroughly  competent  applicants  that 
will  press  forward  for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  let  one  advertise 
for  a thoroughly  skilled  worker  in  any  craft,  or  art,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
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there  will  be  no  pressure  of  American  public  school  graduates; — possi- 
bly a few  Germau  or  French  artificers  may  apply,  but  not  many  even  of 
those,  for  persons  possessing  the  requisite  technical  skill  readily  find 
employment. 

The  present  school  system  ignores  the  productive  faculties  of  man ; 
consequently  its  training  is  insufficient.  The  weighty  charge  that  could 
truthfully  be  urged  against  the  public  school  education  in  the  United 
States  is,  not  that  its  teaching  leads  to  a contempt  by  the  pupils  for 
honest  labor  with  the  hands;  but,  that  it  in  no  way  fits  the  child  for  such 
labor.  Training  the  child  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  its  life,  it 
wholly  ignores  some  of  the  productive  faculties  of  the  child’s  nature 
and  so  develops  a monstrosity ; a creature,  whose  receptive  faculties 
are  as  morbidly  increased  as  are  the  livers  of  the  fattened  geese  of 
Strasbourg,  while  its  powers  of  producing  are  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
spoken  or  written  language  ! 

The  brain,  through  the  five  channels  of  the  senses,  receives  impres- 
sions which  result  in  knowledge.  It  posseses  the  power  of  assimilating 
this  knowledge  and  of  giving  it  out  again  ; for  the  human  being  is  a 
producer,  as  well  as  an  absorbent.  Now  the  ideal  of  the  proper  train- 
ing,— u education” — of  such  a being,  would  seem  to  be  such  as  would 
result  in  the  most  complete  development  of  all  its  powers  ; its  powers 
of  production,  as  well  as  of  absorption.* 

Art  works  are  as  true  an  expression  of  thought  as  art  words.  The 
sculptor’s  chisel,  the  goldsmith’s  hammer,  the  painter’s  brush,  are  as 
potent,  and  as  honorable,  as  the  poet’s  pen.  The  child  at  school,  how- 
ever, is  taught  nothing  in  regard  to  these  truths,  but  is  taught, — and 
so  far  rightly  taught, — appreciation  of  the  words  of  great  writers  and 
poets,  while,  unless  happily  there  may  be  exceptions  within  the  past 
few  years,  what  public  school  has  ever  taught  its  scholars  to  look  upon 
any  works  made  by  the  hands,  as  just  as  truly  and  just  as  worthily, 
a manifestation  of  the  thought  of  the  maker,  as  the  oration,  or  the 
poem,  were  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  Mr.  Webster,  or  of  Mr. 
Longfellow?!  One  who  has  given  much  consideration  to  this  subject 
of  school  training,  and  also  to  the  fast  coming  difficulties  that,  fore- 
shadowed in  the  labor  riots  of  a few  years  ago,  menace  from  the  future 

* For  interesting  illustrations  of  this  topic,  see  address  on  “ Industrial  Education 
from  a Business  Standpoint”  delivered  by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  before  tbe 
Board  of  Trade  and  tbe  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  JuneG,  1881.  Published 
by  L.  Prang  &.  Co.  Boston,  1881.  pp.  19. 

t“  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone.” 
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our  crowded  cities,  suggests  that  from  the  schools  must  come  our  salva- 
tion, and  through  the  development  of  the  producing  faculties  of  the 
child. 

When  all  recognize  that  one  who,  for  instance,  hammers  out  a beau- 
tiful design  in  repousse  is  just  as  truly  embodying  a thought,  as  one 
who  writes  a beautiful  poem,  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  reading  to 
the  children,  formal  essays  upon  the  “dignity  of  labor.” 

The  schools  have  practically  taught  that  letters  were  the  only  worthy 
form  of  expression  for  thought,  and  a literary  education  the  only  one 
to  be  given  in  schools.  When  the  schools  realize  that,  by  not  training 
the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  their  pupils  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  ex- 
press thoughts  by  the  language  of  form,  and  of  color,  and  by  the  mak- 
ing of  things,  as  well  as  by  the  speaking  or  writing  of  words,  they  have 
been  sending  out  their  scholars,  as  it  were,  blind  and  maimed;  for  hav- 
ing eyes  they  saw  not,  and  having  hands  and  fingers  they  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them,  or  how  to  make  a single  thing  that  any  one  wanted 
made,  nor  were  they  much  better  fitted  to  acquire  industrial  skill, 
than  if  they  had  never  gone  to  school.  When  the  schools  realize  this, 
and  set  seriously  at  work,  as  the  Kindergarteners  have  done,  and  as  one 
or  two  teachers  of  older  children  are  now  doing,  notably  Mr.  Leland  in 
Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Adler  in  Kew  York,  to  develop  all  the  child’s 
powers  of  expression ; then,  all  forms  of  manual  labor  will  be  seen  to 
be  capable  of  artistic  treatment,  and,  as  means  of  expressions  of  thought, 
will  at  last  be  held  of  equal  rank  with  skill  in  using  words. 

The  vast  majority  of  children  in  public  schools  are  destined  to  earn 
their  living  by  their  own  efforts.  What  are  these  schools  doing 
towards  fitting  them  for  their  future  duties?  This  is  a practical  ques- 
tion ; to  it,  it  must  be  replied,  that,  while  they  are  doing  something,  and 
something  of  very  appreciable  value,  they,  as  yet,  apparently  from  want 
of  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  of  their  own  ability  to 
supply  their  needs,  have  failed  to  do  for  them  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  what  they  can  do.  The  general  recognition  of  their  failure 
in  these  respects  will  be  the  first  requisite  for  their  reformation.  The 
public  schools  will  readily  respond  to  the  public  demand. 


EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

CHANGES. 


A knowledge  of  industrial  drawing  increases  wages — Such  knowledge  can  he  ac- 
quired in  the  public  schools  — “Want  of  time  ” no  valid  objection  — The  study 
valuable  for  mental  discipline  — Present  schools  not  adapted  to  present  needs, 
hence  unsatisfactory — Why  should  public  schools  exist  ? — The  universal  system  of 
public  schools  affords  to  the  United  States  unrivalled  facilities  for  introducing  in- 
dustrial art  training  — England,  in  1851,  had  no  such  appliances  as  the  United 
States  public  schools  supply  — Causes  of  changed  conditions  of  American  labor  — 
American  labor  pays  all  the  cost  of  all  imported  foreign  art  products  — Recapitula- 
tions of  causes  of  changed  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  consequent 
necessity  of  change  in  the  training  given  in  public  schools. 

That  elementary  training  in  drawing  increases  the  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  worker  in  all  mechanical  industries,  is  very  generally 
conceded  by  investigators.  Subsequently,  in  many  places  in  the  pres- 
ent work,  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  the  several  Appen- 
dices, there  is  presented  a large  amount  of  evidence  that  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  eye  acquired  by  sufficient  practice  in  industrial  draw- 
ing,— such  as  has  been  afforded  in  many  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  and  in  some  public  schools,  and  various  other  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States, — adds  sensibly  to  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  also  shown  that  this  wage-earning  capacity  increases 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  acquisition  of  increased  knowledge  and  skill  in 
drawing;  so  that,  a worker  in  many  of  the  mechanic  arts  who  knows 
only  enough  of  drawing  to  be  able  to  ‘read  a drawing,’  that  is  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  lines  when  a working  drawing  is 
given  him,  is  of  more  money  value  to  himself  aud  to  his  employer, 
than  one  who  cannot  thus  work  from  a drawing ; while  he  who  can 
make  working  drawings  for  others  to  work  from,  is  so  much  the  more 
valuable.  The  inference  is  conclusive  that,  if  industrial  drawing  can 
be  taught  the  children  of  the  public  schools  as  generally  and  thor- 
oughly as  reading  and  writing  are  now  taught,  it  will  sensibly  add  to 
their  wage-earning  capacity  ; in  other  words  will  make  them  more  ser- 
viceable as  workers,  and  therefore  of  more  money  value  to  their  par- 
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euts,  to  themselves,  to  their  employers,  and  to  the  community,  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  incidentally,  that 
if,  by  reason  of  wishing  to  learn  more  of  drawing  the  child  remains 
longer  at  school,  he  gets,  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  increased  draw- 
ing, but  also  of  the  other  studies  which  those  unappreciative  of  the 
value  of  the  study  of  drawing  think  of  more  importance ; so  that,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  they  may  be  led  to  tolerate  the  introduction  of  the 
new  study  when  they  find  that  it  acts  as  an  inducement  to  keep  the 
child  longer  at  school  to  study  the  old  studies. 

Since  experince  shows  that  elementary  training  in  drawing  can  be 
successfully  given  in  all  public  schools,  I shall  also  ask  the  reader  to 
accept  as  established,  upon  the  evidence,  hereinafter  adduced,  of  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Smith,  and  other  admitted  authorities,  first,  that  every 
child  possessing  average  mental  faculties  and  natural  eyesight  and  fin- 
gers can  be  as  easily  taught  to  draw  as  to  write ; second,  that  experience 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  other  States,  in 
which  drawing  has  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools,  has  shown 
that,  with  a little  preliminary  training,  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
can  teach  this  drawing  to  the  children  as  readily  as  they  teach  reading 
and  arithmetic.  That  further,  the  expense  of  employing  at  first  a skilled 
teacher  to  instruct  these  teachers,  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  this  a seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  study ; nor,  after  the  opportunity 
for  such  normal  instruction  has  been  given,  will  it  be  a hardship  to 
make  ability  to  teach  drawing  a requisite  qualification  of  a public 
school  teacher. 

In  answer  to  the  frequent  objection  that  there  is  no  room  or  time, 
for  any  additional  studies  in  the  public  school  schedule  of  studies, 
it  may  be  urged,  first,  that  if  there  is  any  ground  for  the  complaint 
that  the  teaching  is  now  altogether  too  purely  literary,  then  it  is  clear 
that  some  of  the  studies  now  in  the  course  ought  to  be  displaced, 
and  a practical  study  such  as  is  drawing,  substituted;  second,  that 
competent  instructors  have  long  asserted  that  drawing  and  penman- 
ship can  be  both  taught  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  penmanship, 
and  that  the  penmanship,  which  itself  is  but  a species  of  drawing,  will 
be  more  easily  acquired  and  of  a finer  quality  than  is  the  case  when 
penmanship  alone  is  taught, — in  fact,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that  the 
child  should  be  taught  drawing  before  being  taught  to  write;  third, 
that  the  claim  of  the  study  of  elementary  drawing  lor  admittance  in 
all  public  schools  is  as  strong  as  that  of  reading  or  spelling;  because 
it  is  as  essential  to  a worker  in  any  industrial  occupation.  Drawing 
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is  also  of  far  more  importance  to  the  average  pupil,  than  is  a knowl- 
edge of  the  abstruse  technicalities  of  grammar,  the  “fancy  rules”  of 
arithmetic,  or  the  obscure  capes  and  villages,  of  the  atlas.  The  objec- 
tion that  there  is  not  time  or  room  for  this  study  is  therefore  clearly 
untenable.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  importance  of  this 
study  should  be  once  realized  by  the  public,  and  bv  the  teachers,  that 
there  could  readily  be  given  to  it  much  more  of  time  and  attention 
each  week,  than  has  been  attempted  even  in  the  schools  of  Boston, 
without  the  slightest  loss  to  the  pupils  in  other  studies.  Enough  time 
is  wasted  in  useless  repetitions,  in  learning  to  spell  useless  words,  in 
arithmetical  puzzles  valuable  oidy  as  mental  gymnastics,  and  in  worse 
than  useless  memorizing  of  geographical  names;  which,  if  economized 
and  given  to  drawing,  would  furnish  ample  opportunities  for  thorough 
training  in  this  important  practical  study. 

It  is  not  only  in  its  relations  to  the  pupil,  that  drawing  has  a claim 
upon  the  attention  of  educators.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  felicit- 
ous uses  made  of  the  blackboard  and  crayon  by  the  late  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  in  their  public  lectures;  or  who 
has  witnessed  the  rapid  sketches  made  by  Mr.  French,  of  Chicago,  in 
his  art  lectures,  or  the  facility  shown  by  Mr.  Little,  of  Washington,  in 
his  “chalk  talks,”  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  drawing  as  a means 
of  illustrating  a great  variety  of  topics  to  a school  or  class.  With  a 
teacher  competent  to  utilize  crayons  and  blackboards  in  illustrating 
other  studies,  and  all  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this,  ample  time 
could  be  saved  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  industrial  drawing. 

The  value  of  drawing  as  a means  of  mental  discipline  is  believed  to 
be  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  studies  at  present  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  therefore,  not  only  because  of 
its  direct  application  to  the  industries  and  arts,  and  lienee  of  its  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  pupil,  that  this  study  of  drawing  has  a claim  to 
admission  into  the  public  schools.  Its  value  as  a means  of  developing 
and  training  the  intellectual  faculties  is  so  well  established,  that  from 
the  professional  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  and  regarded  merely  as 
an  instrument  of  pedogogics,  the  progressive  system  of  industrial 
drawing  as  designed  by  Walter  Smith,  or  any  similar  system  based 
like  that  upon  elementary  geometry,  and  proceeding  by  consecutive 
steps  from  elementary  to  complex  forms,  can  readily  establish  its  claim 
for  introduction  into  the  elementary  course  of  instruction,  on  educa- 
tional grounds  alone.  The  value  of  the  study  of  geometry  as  an 
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instrument  for  mental  training  is  conceded,  and  as  this  system  of  draw- 
ing which  we  are  considering  possesses  something  of  that  same  quality 
it  ought,  so  far  as  it  makes  use  of  the  identical  processes  of  geom- 
etry, to  share  in  the  consideration  given  to  that  important  study.  It 
possesses  the  added  value  of  bringing  the  methods  and  truths  of  geom- 
etry down  to  the  youngest  pupils  who  might  otherwise  never  receive 
the  benefit  of  that  form  of  mental  training. 

This  study  of  elementary  industrial  art  also  possesses  the  power  to 
excite  the  interest  and  arouse  the  attention  of  the  child,  whose  creative 
instincts  are  so  early  awakened  that  some  philosophers  have  regarded 
the  still  earlier  development  of  the  destructive  instincts,  as  only  a 
symptom  of  the  child’s  passionate  desire  to  create,  which  leads  it  to 
the  taking  apart  of  the  finished  toy  in  its  possession  in  order  to  see 
how  it  is  made,  thus  foreshadowing  the  analytic  and  synthetic  faculties 
of  the  future  inventor  and  philosopher  ; every  child  wants  “ to  see  the 
wheels  go  round;”  these  desires  are  readily  gratified  by  the  occupations 
of  the  kindergarten,  the  modelling  in  clay,  the  blending  of  colors,  the 
weaving  of  strips  of  colored  papers,  etc.;  while  the  gratification  which 
comes  from  seeing  some  result  from  his  efforts,  even  in  the  very  first 
lessons  iu  drawing,  and  the  consciousness  of  increased  power  which 
comes  as  the  successive  lessons  are  taken,  make  this  study  of  pro- 
gressive drawing  an  attractive  one  to  most  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  here  placed  upon  the  economic  features 
of  this  discussion  of  the  “pros”  and  “cons,”  in  relation  to  this  proposed 
new  study,  that  it  has  seemed  pertinent  to  refer  distinctly  to  the  claims 
of  this  study  as  a means  of  mental  training,  and  to  state  that,  wholly 
apart  from  its  value  as  a means  of  technical  industrial  training,  it  is 
entitled  to  as  much  consideration  on  account  of  its  direct  value  as  a 
means  of  discipline  and  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  are  any 
of  the  studies  now  included  in  the  required  course  in  the  elementary 
public  schools. 

What  has  caused  this  sudden  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
public  school  system  so  long  the  pride  of  -lie  country?  That  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  this  question  shall  be  ascertained  should  be  a matter  of 
concern  to  every  citizen. 

In  view  of  the  development  of  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many 
with  the  workings  of  the  common  schools,  and  of  the  deplorable  want 
of  attendance  on  any  school,  by  so  large  a number  of  children,  as  is 
shown  by  the  recent  census  ; and  in  view  of  this  sudden  awakening  of 
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the  public  to  a knowledge  of  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  our  public 
schools  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  for 
which  they  were  created  ; and  especially,  in  justice  to  the  great  work 
they  have  accomplished  in  the  past,  and  with  a sense  of  the  vital  im- 
portance to  the  community,  that  this  new  question  of  the  decay  of  their 
usefulness  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and,  if  good  reasons  for 
this  dissatisfaction  exist,  that  some  efficient  remedy  should  be  speedily 
discovered  ; it  seems  proper  that  this  apparent  breaking  down  of  the 
public  school  system  should  be  here  still  further  considered. 

Why  is  it  that  our  school  system,  heretofore  the  boast  of  America, 
the  common  schools  free  to  every  child,  the  public  high  schools,  with  the 
State  universities  crowning  the  system  of  free  public  education,  and 
open  to  all,  are  just  now  called  in  question  in  the  very  communities 
that  have  most  earnestly  fostered  them  ; while  the  right  to  tax  the 
citizens  for  their  support  is  sharply  challenged  ? This  latter  fact,  for 
fact  it  is,  demands  investigation. 

It  is  not  a sufficient  answer  to  talk  about  u natural  reaction,”  “ the 
swing  of  the  pendulum,”  and  other  such  platitudes  coined  by  ignorance 
to  pass  current  for  wisdom.  A system  which  had  sufficed  for  genera- 
tions, and  had  won  the  hearty  support  of  all  good  citizens  and  thought- 
ful men,  is  not  thus  fallen  into  disfavor  from  caprice. 

That  it  has  fallen  into  disfavor,  though  never  in  itself  in  better  case 
than  now,  with  its  machinery  perfected,  its  managers  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced, indicates  some  far  reaching  cause  outside  of  itself.  The 
schools  have  proceeded  on  the  lines  on  which  they  were  started,  they 
are  better  in  every  respect  than  were  those  to  which  our  fathers  and 
ourselves  gave  such  well  deserved  praise  ; why  then  this  wide  spread 
dissatisfaction  H 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes  and  look 
about  us.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  changed  conditions  of  society.  In 
these  vital,  wide  embracing,  far  reaching  changes, — that  have  come  to 
the  whole  world  during  the  last  half  century,  and  especially  to  the 
United  States  since  1800, — and  not  in  any  deterioration  of  the  schools, 
lie  the  causes  of  this  discontent.  A justifiable,  most  promising  discou 
tent;  based  on  the  self-evident  truth,  that  the  training  of  each  rising 
generation  must  be  adapted  to  its  environment. 

What  is  the  ground  which  justifies  the  taxation  of  all  citizens  for  the 
support  of  a system  of  free  public  education  ? 

Why  should  the  public  be  taxed  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of 
individuals  ? 
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The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  such  education  is  first,  a protection  to 
the  community,  and  to  be  justified  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning  that 
justifies  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  police,  of  fire  engines,  of  all  the 
machinery  of  courts,  and  of  all  the  provisions  for  the  detention  of  crim- 
inals. The  argument  most  in  vogue,  however,  has  been,  that  in  a re- 
public where  all  took  part  in  the  government,  it  was  vital  to  The  safety 
of  the  state  that  the  citizens  who  were  to  make  the  laws,  should  be  able 
to  read  them  when  made;  therefore  the  public  school  system  has  been 
sustained  by  some,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  form  of 
government.  This  argument  is  open  to  the  serious  objection,  that, 
strictly  construed,  it  would  place  the  system  of  public  free  education 
upon  the  lowest  basis,  and  confine  it  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

The  true  grounds  which  justify  education  by  the  state  are  based  on 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  The  invincible  arguments  by 
which  to  justify  the  comprehensive  and  logical  system  of  free  public 
education,  embracing  the  lowest  primary  school  for  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, and  the  noble  state  university  with  its  galaxy  of  scientific,  techni- 
cal, and  professional  schools,  as  it  exists  in  some  of  our  States — in 
Michigan,  for  example,  with  its  splendid  university  at  Ann  Arbor — 
rest,  not  only  upon  the  reasons  already  stated,  but  upon  the  surer 
basis  that  it  embodies  a truer  conception  of  the  natural  relations  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  community  than  would  be  expressed 
by  a less  comprehensive  system  ; while  it  illustrates  a far  higher  ideal 
of  the  value  and  worth  of  the  man,  the  individual  citizen,  to  the  com- 
munity of  men  of  which  he  is  but  a unit. 

This  grand  system  of  universal  public  education,  for  which  the  com- 
munity freely  taxes  itself,  has  for  its  sure  foundation  the  general  appre- 
hension by  all  citizens  of  the  truth,  that  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  a community,  be  it  a town,  a state,  or  a nation,  are  its  men  and  wo- 
men ; and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  highest  wisdom,  the  truest  economy, 
to  so  train  these  men  and  women,  as  to  make  them  of  the  most  value; 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  providing  every  possible  facility  for 
the  fullest  development  of  all  their  faculties.  It  will  doubtless  be  con- 
ceded that  this  training  should  be  such  as  will  conduce  to  peace  and 
order,  as  will  encourage  the  largest  production  of  material  wealth  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  producer,  and  as  will  enable  each  one 
with  special  gifts  to  develop  them  them  to  the  utmost,  thereby  adding 
to  the  wealth,  power  and  dignity  of  the  community. 

In  urging  that  industrial  drawing  be  taught  in  all  public  schools,  it 
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lias  been  necessary  to  so  emphasize  the  practical  character  and  economic 
value  of  this  study,  that  the  equally  just  claim  of  other  studies  may 
seem  to  have  been  ignored. 

As  I wish  neither  to  be  numbered  with  those  who  argue  that  only  the 
least  possible  amount  of  elementary  education  should  be  given  in  public 
schools  ; nor  with  those  who,  just  now,  clamor  so  loudly  for  a “ purely 
practical  education”  in  the  schools,  I have  thought  it  pertinent  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  weighty  words  spoken  by  the  late  distinguished 
President  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  in  his  introduction  to  a course 
of  lectures  before  the  Lynn  Lyceum,  so  long  ago  as  1852.  Lapse  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstance  have,  in  no  wise,  weakened  their 
force.  When  American  communities  cease  to  cherish  and  to  act  upon 
these  truths,  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  have  vanished,  though  its  empty 
form  may  long  remain. 

This  distinguished  classical  scholar  was  addressing  a body  of  “Lynn 
cordwainers,”  an  assembly  of  the  workingmen,  the  mechanics  and  their 
families,  of  the  busy  town  whose  very  name  has  long  been  a synonym 
for  industry ; the  truth  and  power  of  his  words  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  as  applicable  to  the  men  who  urge  to-day  a practical 
education,  and  who  denounce  the  study  of  the  classics  as  a sheer 
waste  of  time,  as  they  were  when  tirst  spoken,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  to  that  meeting  of  Massachusetts  mechanics.  The  laws  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  principles  applicable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a community  of  men,  do  not  change,  though  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  these  laws  act,  may  vary  with 
every  passing  year.  Observe  the  comprehensive  definition  of  a practi- 
cal education,  as  given  by  President  Felton: 

“ The  most  practical  scheme  of  public  education  is  that  which  em- 
braces every  possible  species  of  culture ; the  most  practical  education 
for  the  individual — for  the  working  man  or  the  playing  man — is  the 
highest  and  best  education  he  can  get.  We  cannot  all  do  all  things; 
but  the  social  body  in  its  collective  capacity,  may  include  all  culture. 
#*##### 

“ He  who,  in  an  affected  over  zeal  for  popular  rights,  strives  to  raise  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  higher  culture  of  the 
academies  and  universities,  and  discountenances  their  support;  he  who 
would  persuade  the  people  that  they  have  no  concern  or  interest  in  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  beyond  the  common  school;  that  academies, 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  nothing  to  them,  or  deserve  dislike  rather 
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tliau  their  approbation,  since  they  belong  to  the  rich  alone,  that  man 
is  a traitor  to  those  principles  of  fraternity  and  republican  equality 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  country’s  liberties.  He  who  denies 
the  working  men,  or  persuades  them  to  deny  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, the  benefits  of  a liberal  education,  cherishes  in  his  heart  a system 
in  more  deadly  antagonism  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  the  most 
absolute  despotism  in  Europe  or  farthest  Asia;  for  it  presupposes,  not 
a community  of  equal  men,  but  a hierarchy  of  fixed  and  unchangeable 
ranks  ; it  assumes  that  the  poor  man’s  son  inherits  his  poverty  together 
with  his  name ; that  the  son  of  the  mechanic  must  follow  in  his  father’s 
footsteps,  sending  down  a legacy  of  toil  from  age  to  age;  and  it  makes 
another  more  odious  assumption  still,  that  the  common  occupations  of 
the  majority  of  men  are,  and  must  be,  low  and  vulgar,  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  them  are,  and  must  be,  illiterate  aud  coarse  in  manners, 
are,  aud  must  be,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  great  truths  of  science, 
and  insensible  to  the  rare  delights  of  art  and  scholarship. 

“ Can  any  thing  be  less  true  to  American  doctrine  than  this?  With 
what  a scornful  disregard  of  wealth  and  the  position  of  the  moment, 
Almighty  God  scatters  the  priceless  gifts  of  genius  among  his  children! 
The  great  poet,  the  illustrious  statesman,  the  eloquent  orator,  is  as 
likely  to  go  forth  from  the  brown-faced  laborer’s  cottage  over  the  way, 
as  from  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  capital ; and  the  future  ruler  of 
an  empire  may  have  been  unconsciously  toiling  in  yonder  field  to-day!” 
In  view  of  subsequent  dramatic  events  of  American  historj',  as  illus- 
trated by  the  careers  of  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant  and  Garfield,  either 
of  whom,  that  day,  might  easily  have  been  “toiling  in  yonder  field,” 
each  in  his  turn  to  become  President  of  these  United  States,  these 
brave  words  of  the  great  scholar,  eloquently  discoursing  on  the  high 
theme  of  American  liberty,  assume  something  of  a prophetic  strain. 
These  great  leaders,  springing  from  the  people  at  the  hour  of  need, 
give,  indeed,  renewed  assurance  that,  “the  rule  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  off  the  earth!” 

It  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  while  American  common  schools 
in  the  past  were  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  present  demand  new  methods.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our 
history  and  indeed  down  to  a period  as  late  as  1870,  the  education  given 
by  the  public  schools  accomplished  its  purpose  passibly  well.  So  large 
was  the  unoccupied  territory,  so  great  the  influx  of  foreign  immigration, 
mostly  of  unskilled  laborers,  that  the  demand  for  American  merchants, 
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managers,  overseers,  for  men  intelligent  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an 
English  education,  just  the  kind  of  men  that  our  schools  were  established 
to  educate,  and  just  the  kind  that  they  did  and  do  turn  out,  was  large 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  production  of  the  schools. 

The  coming  on  of  the  great  war  and  the  subsequent  era  of  business 
activity  and  speculation  deferred  for  some  years  the  discovery  by  the 
people  that  the  demand  for  this  product  of  the  schools  was  lessening 
rapidly  ; and  that  new  demands  were  being  made  and  about  to  grow 
urgent,  which  the  schools  icere  never  designed  to  supply. 

The  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
was,  to  the  people  of  these  United  States,  a great  object  lesson,  and  the 
one  thing  it  taught  above  all  others  was,  that  for  some  reason,  the  cit- 
izens of  this  model  republic,  with  all  their  boasts  and  all  their  free  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  were  far  inferior  to  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  European  and  Asiatic,  in  all  those  industries  into  which  the  art 
element  enters ; and  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  American 
public  had  an  opportunity  to  see  into  how  vast  a portion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  man  this  element  does  enter.  It  is  a truth,  for  us  an  en- 
couraging truth,  that  the  re-entrance  of  this  art  element  into  many 
European  manufactures  dates  back  hardly  three  decades,  for  the  ex- 
ample of  medieval  art  workers  had  been  long  forgotten.  The  lesson  of 
humility  taught  to  our  people  in  1876  at  Philadelphia,  was  taught  to  the 
English  people  in  1851  at  Hyde  Park. 

i7ow  England  teaches  it  to  us,  with  emphasis,  but  the  example  of 
England  is  to  us  full  of  encouragement,  for  the  steps  by  which  in  less 
than  thirty  years  she  has  come  out  of  barbarism,  so  far  as  her  art  man- 
ufactures were  concerned,  into  the  splendor  of  her  present  perfection, 
are  easily  seen  and  are  perfectly  suited  for  our  adoption.  What  England 
has  done,  we  can  do,  and  it  shall  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not  better  the 
instruction;  since,  in  the  prevalent  systems  of  public  schools  throughout 
the  country,  the  United  States  has  better  facilities  for  a rapid  exten- 
sion of  Industrial  Art  Training,  than  had  England  in  1851. 

We  will  pass  by  this  particular  phase  of  our  subject  for  the  moment, 
to  consider  some  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  conditions 
we  have  noted.  When  the  prolific  germs  of  our  present  school  systems 
were  first  planted,  we  were  but  a few  scattered  colonists  on  the  borders 
of  an  unoccupied  continent;  the  wonders  of  steam  transportation  and 
the  marvels  of  electrical  communications  have  since  revolutionized  the 
world  in  countless  ways.  The  great  war  of  secession,  and  the  conse- 
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queut  waste  of  resources  Lave  put  upon  tliis  country  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion which  would  not  have  been  laid  upon  it  in  a century  of  peace. 
In  other  words,  by  the  war  alone  this  country  has  aged  a century  since 
1SG0. 

Owing  to  these  two  great  causes,  we  find  ourselves  to-day  in  a posi- 
tion which  would  not  have  come  upon  us  for  another  century,  if  the 
Nineteenth  Century  had  been  no  more  prolific  of  inventions  than  was 
the  Eighteenth. 

The  inartistic  American  worker  now  finds  that  cost  of  living  and 
pressure  of  competition  have  both  increased,  while  his  markets  have 
lessened; — his  expenses  increase  while  sales  decrease. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a burden  caused  by  the  waste  of  war  which 
at  once  gives  to  us  many  of  the  disadvantages  the  old  countries  of 
Eui’ope  have  struggled  under,  and  to  escape  from  which,  so  many  of 
their  citizens  fled  to  this  new,  unburdened  land.  Our  laborers  must 
hereafter  toil  many  days  each  year,  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  the 
public  debt.  This  means  so  much  less  of  clothes,  of  food,  of  comfort 
to  each  working  man  and  his  children  throughout  this  whole  country. 
This  war  tax  on  labor  is  not  realized  because  it  is  collected  so  indirectly; 
nor,  at  the  moment,  is  the  pressure  felt  particularly;  but  it  is  an  active, 
potent  force  all  the  same,  and  jiresses  on  every  producer  and  on  every 
consumer. 

Nothing  so  shows  the  innate  strength,  productiveness  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  rapidity  of  payment  of  this  war  debt  and 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  has  been  lessened.  In  making  com- 
parisons with  other  countries  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  they 
have  a chronic  state  of  war,  or  of  preparation  for  war  more  costly  still, 
the  United  States  has  no  such  need  of  taxation  and  waste. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  of  communication  and  of  transporta- 
tion have  bridged  the  barriers  with  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty 
had  encompassed  our  continent,  in  order  that  the  American  laborer  and 
artisan  might  be  left  undisturbed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  longer  any  Atlantic  or  Pacific;  the  choicest  production  of  Europe’s 
workmen  can  be  put  in  our  stores  within  fourteen  days,  and  the  products 
of  the  skilled  workmen  of  China,  Japan  and  ‘farthest  Iud’  can  be  sold  in 
our  streets  within  sixty  or  ninety  days  from  the  time  they  are  ordered. 

What  does  this  mean? — It  means  that  our  laboring  population,  in 
addition  to  the  heavy  load  of  taxation  which  has  been  laid  on  them  by 
reason  of  the  debt  incurred  in  defense  of  the  Union,  must  also  work  in 
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competition  with  the  laborers  of  the  whole  world,  living  in  countries 
where  they  need,  or  desire,  less  than  our  workers  demand. 

Demagogues  are  fond  of  talking  about  the  dangers  to  our  workmen 
from  the  competition  of  the  ‘pauper’  labor  of  the  world.  The  Centen- 
nial showed  us  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  labor  with  which  we  have  to 
compete,  the  labor  we  have  to  dread,  is  the  ‘ shilled'1  labor  of  the  world. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked  what  all  this  talk  about  laborers,  and  manu- 
factures, and  oceans,  and  steam  navigation,  and  electric  telegraphs, 
and  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  can  possibly  have  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion of  why  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  public  schools  ? 

It  has  just  this  to  do  with  it,  that  it  shows  that  the  conditions  which 
are  to  be  met  by  the  coming  citizen  who  is  now  having  his  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  are  so  absolutely  changed  from  the  conditions  which 
the  schools  were  organized  to  meet,  that  they  utterly  fail  in  their  purpose. 
How,  if  the  public  schools  are  to  do  for  the  children  what  they  have 
done  for  their  parents,  that  is,  fit  them  to  be  useful,  industrious,  and 
self-supporting,  as  well  as  orderly  citizens,  the  training  the  child  re- 
ceives in  them  must  be  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  under  which 
he  is  to  live. 

The  schools  at  present  give  a simple  literary  training  and  little  else. 
The  boy  and  girl,  learn  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  something,  let  us  hope, 
of  geographj",  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  the  sciences.  Well,  how 
will  that  fit  the  millions  of  American  laboring  men  and  women,  for 
practically  all  men  and  women  in  this  world  must  work,  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  competition  with  the  skilled,  carefully  trained  workmen  of 
the  whole  world,  which  has  been  brought  to  their  doors, — which  meets 
you  at  the  door  of  every  shop  you  enter? 

In  considering  this  problem  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  American 
labor,  not  only  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  profitable  employment 
which  the  making  of  these  artistic  goods  would  afford;  but,  in  addition, 
pays  all  the  cost  of  the  foreign  art  products  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Look  into  the  shop  windows  of  our  great  cities,  mark  there  how 
many  beautiful  objects  you  see  that  you  first  saw  at  the  Centenuial,  and 
then  ask  yourself  how  do  they  come  here  ? How  are  they  paid  for  ? 
Who  gets  the  money  ? These  are  all  questions  whose  answers  are  per- 
tinent to  this  discussion.  They  come  on  foreign  ships;  they  are  paid 
for  by  the  toil  of  American  workmen ; the  foreign  sailor,  the  foreign 
workmen,  and  the  foreign  merchant  get  the  money  for  their  production 
and  transportation,  and  our  workmen  are  idle  for  want  of  the  work  ; our 
country  is  the  poorer  for  all  that  we  buy  but  ought  to  make. 
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If  foreign  artisans  and  artists  are  to  make  all  tlie  objects  which  taste 
demands,  and  are  to  supply  this  growing  craving  of  the  American  people 
for  works  of  beauty ; if  our  domestic  arts  and  manufactures  are  to  be 
destroyed,  as  our  commerce  has  been,  by  the  substitution  of  foreign  for 
native  capital  and  labor  ; then,  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  labor  in 
the  United  States  must  be  degraded  to  the  coarser  employments. 

The  Centennial  forced  the  solution  of  this  inevitable  problem  on  us 
somewhat  faster  than  it  would  otherwise  have  come ; for  the  Centen- 
nial created  in  the  community  at  large,  a new  and  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  objects  of  taste  and  beauty.  The  question  now  pressing 
for  solution  is,  will  the  American  people  train  up  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  to  produce  these  articles,  or  will  the}'  condemn  them  to  the 
thankless  life  of  unskilled  laborers  ? 

This  is  the  great  question  which  is  debated,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, whenever  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing 
into  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  under  consideration. 

Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  boys  bred  in  the  common  schools  of 
America  shall  be  willing,  or  shall  be  forced  by  stern  necessity,  to  be- 
come mere  beasts  of  burden  ; such  as  were  the  serfs  of  Russia,  the  slaves 
of  America  and  such  as  are  still  large  numbers  of  the  peasants  of  Eu- 
rope! Such  labor  is  unworthy  a thinking  being.  Such  labor  impover- 
ishes a country,  because  nothing  is  so  unprofitable  for  a community, 
however  profitable  it  may  appear  to  be  for  an  individual,  as  the  enforced 
and  wasteful  labor  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

That  which  makes  labor  honorable,  which  gives  dignity  to  toil,  is  just 
that  which  differentiates  a man  from  a brute, — the  application  of  mind  to 
labor!  And,  owing  to  the  beautiful  order  of  Nature,  the  reign  of  Law, 
which  runs  through  the  universe  and  pervades  alike  the  least  and  the 
greatest;  it  follows,  that  just  in  the  degree  that  mind  goes  into  the  work, 
just  in  that  proportion  the  value  placed  by  the  world  upon  the  product  of 
that  labor  is  increased. 

As  inventions  add  value  to  products  and  create  wealth  for  individuals 
and  communities,  so  Art,  likewise,  enhances  values  and  increases  wealth. 
Labor  is  honored  when  brains  are  added  to  toil.  The  worker  is  paid  just 
in  proportion  as  he  puts  thought  and  skill  into  his  work. 

That  piece  of  marble  cost  a few  dollars  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  cutting 
it  out  of  the  quarry  and  dragging  it  to  Florence,  some  hundreds  of  years 
ago ; Michel  Angelo  struck  it  a few  blows  with  a chisel  and  its  value  is 
priceless ; and  men  go  on  pilgrimages  over  lands  and  seas,  just  to  be 
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permitted  to  look  at  it ! Raphael  makes  a few  strokes  of  a brush  on  a 
few  square  inches  of  canvas  ; and  kings  contend  for  its  possession. 

Nor  is  this  only  because  the  artist  is  dead,  and  the  works  have  been 
famous  for  centuries.  Living  men  to  day;  Meissonier,  Gerome,  Alma 
Tadema,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  and  numbers  of  other  artists  in  Loudon 
and  Paris,  are  paid  thousands  and  thousands  for  work  which  costs  them 
but  a few  days,  or  hours,  of  labor. 

To  consider  the  results  of  genius  and  skill  when  applied  to  other 
things,  than  to  such  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  artistic  genius ; that  bit  of  steel 
costs  but  a few  cents,  the  watch  spring  maker  takes  it  and  when  his 
thought,  that  is,  his  skill,  has  been  applied  to  it,  the  same  bit  of  steel  is 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars.  That  lump  of  crude  clay  is  worth  perhaps 
one  cent,  but  the  potter  puts  it  on  his  wheel,  and  soon  it  grows  under 
the  deft  touch  of  his  forming  hand  into  a shape  of  beauty ; more  mind 
is  added  to  it,  and  it  glows  with  color;  the  fiery  furnace  tries  its  en- 
durance, and  makes  it  a j'03’  forever;  and  the  money,  that  the  toiling 
drudge,  with  his  shovel  or  his  hoe,  could  not  win  in  a long  year  of  labor, 
is  cheerfully  paid  for  that  lump  of  clay  plus  the  thought  that  has  trans- 
formed it  from  a senseless  clod  to  the  thing  of  beauty  that  is  to  make 
glad  generations  of  art-loving  men.  It  was  a painful  and  slow  task  to 
pick  the  seeds  from  the  cotton, — so  slow  and  so  tiresome,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  whose  product  now  clothes  mankind,  was  about  to  be 
abandoned,  when  a boy,  who  had  been  in  a New  England  school, 
chanced  to  see  the  clumsy,  profitless  toil,  and  gave  his  mind  to  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  rid  of  this  brute  work  ; the  result  was  the  cotton  gin, 
by  the  invention  of  which,  that  one  man  added  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  wealth  of  his  country.  The  common  sewing  needle  is  a very  ser- 
viceable little  instrument  and  itself  the  result  of  the  application  of 
thought  and  skill  to  the  crude  iron  ; but  a boy  in  New  England  saw  the 
latent  possibilities  of  that  shining  little  bit  of  steel,  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sewing  machine  by  showing  all  the  world  how  to  do  it.  It 
was  a very  simple  thing  when  he  had  once  put  the  eye  of  the  needle  in 
its  point,  but  it  added  immense  sums  to  the  world’s  wealth,  besides  en- 
riching its  inventor. 

It  would  be  mere  repetition  to  recount  the  numberless  stories  of  in- 
ventions, the  application  of  mind  to  matter,  with  a mere  view  to  utility. 
In  this  field  of  activity  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  unrivalled. 

In  fitting  their  pupils  for  this  kind  of  development,  by  training  their 
intellects,  for  these  inventions  are  the  outcome  of  minds  trained  to  think, 
the  common  schools  have  given  in  the  past,  efficient  education. 
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We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  it  is  partly  due  to  this  very 
fecundity  of  invention,  especially  as  applied  to  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation and  rapid  communication,  inventions  relating  to  the  uses  of 
steam  and  eleetricitj’,  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful 
revolution  of  the  world’s  industries ; and  find  ourselves  laboring  under 
difficulties  which  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools  as  heretofore 
directed,  does  not  fit  the  pupils,  the  future  working  citizens  of  this 
great  country,  to  meet. 

To  recapitulate : First.  Owing  to  the  waste  and  cost  of  the  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  we  are  burdened  with  a great  national 
debt.  This  means  that  more  work  of  the  laborer  must  go  to  the  use  of 
the  State  to  pay  the  interest  and  finally  the  principal  of  that  debt  and 
less  to  his  family  : either  he  must  be  made  more  productive,  or  he  him- 
self and  his  family  will  inevitably  grow  poorer  and  deteriorate. 

Secondly.  The  improvements  in  steam  transportation,  etc.,  bring  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  most  distant  nations,  in  competition  with 
the  labor  of  the  American,  in  his  home  markets. 

Thirdly.  The  wonderful  advance  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
beauty  of  all  manufactures,  in  the  tastes  of  the  consumers,  and  in  the 
skill  of  the  workmen  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  make  it  far 
more  difficult  for  our  workmen  to  compete  with  these  foreign  workers 
in  foreign  markets,  in  the  things  they  can  make;  while  there  are  whole 
classes  of  manufactures  which  as  yet  Americans  do  not  make  at  all. 

Fourthly.  The  Centennial  so  informed  our  own  people  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  productions  of  other  countries,  as  to  make  them  dis- 
satisfied with  the  lack  of  beauty  in  those  of  our  own,  so  that  our  native 
workmen  find  to  their  surprise  that  their  handiwork  is  of  no  esteem ; 
the  public  demand  the  work  of  the  foreign  artisans  because  it  possesses 
the  artistic  qualities  which  are  lacking  in  the  home  products. 

The  American  worker  thus  unexpectedly  finds  that  a most  unwelcome 
and  dangerous  competitor  has  invaded  the  stronghold  that  he  thought 
invincible; — the  home  market.  Outri vailed  abroad,  neglected  at  home, 
wThere  shall  the  inartistic  American  producer  turn  to  find  customers 
for  his  unlovely  wares  ? 
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Tlie  changed  relations  of  Labor  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States  — Efforts  of  other 
nations  tomeetthe  difficulties  — The  American  people  not  yet  aroused  to  the  situa- 
tion — Wealth  of  the  United  States  in  raw  material  requisite  for  art  industries  shown 
at  the  Centennial — This  country  must  continue  to  develop  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, if  it  is  to  retain  any  rank  among  civilized  nations  — Power  abides  with 
a scientific  and  a manufacturing,  not  with  a merely  agricultural  people  — How 
introduction  of  elementary  industrial  art  training  in  public  schools  will  aid  the 
solution  of  the  problem  — The  economic  test  a proper  one  — The  refining,  elevat- 
ing influence  of  the  proposed  study — The  presentation  of  the  vase  to  William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  the  poet’s  tribute  to  the  artist  workers  in  silver. 

The  changes  that  have  been  here  so  briefly  recited,  began  to  develop 
in  the  United  States  as  recently  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  and  have  since  grown  with  ever  increasing  rapidity,  receiving  their 
most  evident  impulse  from  the  Centennial. 

As  has  been  shown,  a similar  revolution  in  all  the  industrial  arts  has 
been  long  in  progress  in  Europe;  and  the  nations  are  eagerly  rivalling 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  train  up  skilled  artists  and  artisans,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modern  taste,  and  wide  spread  intelligence.  Their 
efforts,  in  these  directions  are  comprehensive  and  unceasing.  The 
nations  of  Europe  begin  with  the  children,  and  in  England,  in  Belgium, 
in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  and  in  Russia,  all  manner 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  training  skilled  artistic 
workmen  by  beginning  with  the  definite  education  of  young  children, 
are  actively  in  progress. 

This  increased  activity  in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  in 
initiating  the  direct  educational  training  of  the  people  in  artistic  indus- 
tries, was  marked  by  the  founding  of  an  entirely  new  class  of  public 
museums;  in  which  were  collected  such  examples  of  mediaeval  art  work- 
manship as  could  be  procured.  The  model  of  these  new  institutions 
was  evidently  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Important  museums 
of  this  class  were  founded  in  Vienna,  in  1804;  in  Berlin  in  I860;  in 
Nuremberg,  in  1808;  in  Weimer,  and  in  Dresden,  in  1809;  in  Leipsic, 
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ill  Hamburg,  and  in  Pesth,  iu  IS74.  While  in  Stuttgart,  Gotha,  Co- 
logue,  Mayence,  Darmstadt,  Karlsruhe,  Munich,  Salsburg,  Hamburg, 
and  Augsburg,  smaller  museums  of  the  same  class  have  been  formed 
during  the  past  few  years.  Ten  years  ago  Germany  had  some  three 
hundred  technical  industrial  schools  in  operation  and  Austria  had  about 
one  hundred;  while  in  both  countries  industrial  drawing  was  commonly 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  Full  accounts  of  many  of  these 
schools  and  museums  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet  gen- 
erally roused  to  the  pressing  importance  of  providing  such  training  as 
shall  prepare  the  new  generation  to  cope  with  the  changed  conditions 
of  industry.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Europe  have, 
for  several  years,  been  making  every  effort  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions;  in  the  United  States,  except  in  a few  sporadic 
instances,  the  common  school  education  of  the  children  goes  placidly 
on  in  the  old  ruts.  In  a few  wide  awake  towns  and  cities,  there  is  some 
interest  manifested  and  some  effort  made,  to  begin  to  meet  this  new  in- 
dustrial warfare  by  introducing  the  new  methods  of  drilling  and  equip- 
ping the  industrial  armies ; but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are,  as  yet, 
indifferent  to  the  situation,  though,  while  they  may  not  know  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  problem,  they  are  conscious  that  for  some  reason  it  is  more 
difficult  than  it  was  years  ago,  for  the  American  school  boy  to  enter 
upon  a prosperous  career;  formerly  industry  and  integrity,  were  all  the 
capital  needed,  now,  these  alone,  essential  as  they  ever  must  be,  no  longer 
suffice,  for  an  amount  of  definite  knowledge  and  technical  skill,  then 
undreamed  of,  are  also  requisite. 

In  view  of  the  facts  recited,  is  it  strange  that  complaints  have  arisen 
that  the  public  schools  no  longer  give  the  training  needed  to  equip  the 
young  citizen  for  the  business  of  life  ? 

What  is  needed?  It  seems  too  clear  a proposition  to  waste  time  iu 
its  demonstration,  that  if  the  United  States  are  hereafter  to  hold  rank 
among  the  productive,  powerful  and  cultured  nations  of  the  world,  it  must 
be  by  such  a development  of  her  abundant  natural  resources,  (these  were 
fully  shown  to  the  world  at  the  Centennial,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
amply  sufficient  for  all  needs  was  conceded,)  as  shall  not  only  enable  her 
to  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but 
as  shall  cause  other  nations  to  seek  her  productions  in  exchange.  No 
fact  in  political  economy  is  so  well  settled  as  that  the  exporters  of  raw 
material  receive  but  little  over  the  bare  cost  of  its  production,  for  the 
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evident  reason  that  otherwise  the  consumers  would  produce  it  them- 
selves, instead  of  buying  it ; it  is  the  manufacture  of  raw  material,  the 
putting  mind  into  it,  that  enriches  a people. 

From  an  agricultural  community,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must,  of  necessity,  with  accelerated  strides  become  more  and  more  a 
manufacturing  people ; such  is  the  world’s  development  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  is  clear  the  manufactures  must  become  more  and  more  artis- 
tic, that  is,  they  must  possess  the  art  quality. 

The  wearisome  monotony  of  countless  repetitions  of  machine  made 
ugliness,  will  no  longer  be  endured  by  a people  who  have  once  seen 
what  infinite  variety  and  beauty  is  possible,  when  Art  inspires  handi- 
craft and  idealizes  industry. 

In  this  fact  lies  our  hope,  for  the  essential  quality  of  Art  forever  di- 
vorces it  from  machinery.  The  machine  itself  may  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  profoundest,  subtilest  thought ; may  be  a work  of  art  in  the  truest 
sense ; but  the  products  of  that  machine, — save  only  as  the  term  “ ma- 
chine” may  be  technically  applied  to  the  limited  class  of  the  simpler  me- 
chanical aids  to  expression  ; such,  for  instance,  as  the  pen  of  the  writer, 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  ; — must  needs  lack  the  very  quality  which  the 
term  “ art,”  implies.  The  more  wonderful  the  machine,  the  nearer  au- 
tomatic in  its  complex  action,  the  less  the  art  quality  of  its  products ; 
because,  in  the  addition  of  mind  to  matter,  the  patient  weaving  of  the 
thought  into  the  fabric,  the  skilful  hammering  of  some  conception  of 
strength,  or  grace,  or  beauty,  out  from  the  malleable  metal ; the  careful 
chipping  off  the  rude  envelope  of  stone  from  the  tender  form  which  the 
eye  of  the  inspired  artist  has  seen  there  imprisoned  in  the  marble;  in 
each  and  all  the  multifarious  processes  known  to  Art,  whereby  the  ideal 
is  embodied  in  the  real,  the  creative  soul  counts!  The  human  worker 
is  the  one  essential  factor. 

The  man  stands  erect;  differentiated  by  this  single  power  of  creative 
expression,  from  all  other  known  animate  or  inanimate  existences.  By 
this  one  act,  the  artisan  becomes  the  artist ; the  toiler  a creator ; the 
slave  a freeman ; thus  work  becomes  joy  ! 

“ The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain”  said  wise  Shakespeare  long 
ago. 

In  this  world  all  men  and  women  must  work  ; it  is  the  law  of  life,  the 
only  path  of  progress.  The  only  choice  given,  is,  shall  your  work  be 
good  work,  work  that  you  love,  work  that  helps  you  and  helps  the 
world;  or,  shall  it  be  bad  work,  slave’s  work — debasing,  hopeless  toil, 
such  as  now,  for  millions  of  men  and  women,  robs  life  of  all  joy  ? 
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How  shall  the  school  children  of  this  fifty  millions  of  people  be  taught, 
so  as  to  give  them  joy  in  their  work! 

What  then  shall  be  done?  The  rational  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
the  adaptation  of  the  public  school  courses  of  study  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, so  that  the  needed  training  can  be  given. 

It  no  longer  suffices  that  the  child  can  read  his  own  language,  it  has 
become  essential  that  he  should  also  comprehend  the  universal  language, 
the  language  of  drawing ; that  he  should  readily  read  and  write  that 
language,  that  he  should  learn  if  possible  to  think  in  that  language,  so 
that  he  himself  may  be  able  to  design  and  create,  as  well  as  to  fit  him- 
self to  carry  out  the  designs  and  creations  of  others;  more  than  this, 
it  is  desirable  that  his  fingers,  as  well  as  his  eyes,  shall  be  trained,  that 
he  shall  be  familiarized  with  the  use  of  implements,  and  shall  be  taught 
how  to  use  them  to  the  best  purpose,  for  there  is  a right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  everything,  and  the  pains  and  time  necessary  to  be 
expended  in  acquiring  an  education  are  greatly  lessened  if  the  pupil 
has  to  unlearn  nothing.  Can  these  new  demands  be  met  by  the  public 
schools?  Undoubtedly  they  can. 

This  reply  may  be  given  unhesitatingly  since  it  is  a matter  of  history 
that  England  in  1851,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  this  problem  of 
how  best,  aud  most  speedily,  to  create  a population  of  trained  artisans 
to  recover  for  her  the  supremacy  she  had  unwittingly  lost. 

England  solved  this  problem  successfully.  How  did  she  do  it?  She 
did  it  by  beginning  at  once  to  teach  industrial  art  to  the  children,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  provided,  by  every  conceivable  method,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  growing  and  adult  artisans. 

The  history  of  this  bloodless  war  is  as  interesting  as,  aud  far  more 
instructive  than,  many  a chapter  of  her  history  which  details  the  stories 
of  foreign  conquest.  England  had  then  no  such  sufficient  machinery 
at  her  hand  as  we  in  these  United  States  now  possess  in  our  universal 
system  of  public  schools. 

And  again  it  may  be  asked  supposing  that  jour  wishes  have  been 
acceded  to,  and  that  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  have  been 
taught,  as  you  desire,  so  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  qualified  to  become 
producers  in  the  artistic  industries,  where  and  how  shall  they  find  em- 
ployment? Who  is  to  buy  the  works  they  make? 

In  reply  we  may  be  permitted  to  also  ask  do  not  shoemakers  wear 
shoes,  and  tailors  garments?  Do  not  carpenters  live  in  houses,  and 
bakers  eat  bread?  Every  new  industry  makes  its  own  consumers,  and 
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civilization,  does  it  not  reveal  itself  by  the  new  wants  it  discovers  for 
man  ? 

Man  tlie  unsatisfied,  ever  craving  animal,  who,  when  life  is  assured, 
wants  comfort;  and,  comfort  once  attained,  demands  luxury.  Whose 
wants  are  as  illimitable  as  is  the  immortality  to  which  he  aspires. 

This  great  army  of  future  producers  of  the  beautiful  results  of  art 
applied  to  industry,  are  also  to  constitute  the  great  body  of  consumers 
of  these  articles.  The  child  who  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools 
the  value  of  drawing,  the  charm  of  artistic  combinations  of  color,  the 
ease  with  wThich  the  articles  of  common  use  can  be  made  attractive  in- 
stead of  repulsive,  will  no  longer  be  content  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
ugliness. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  taught  the  people  of  this  country  how 
beauty  enriches  all  the  appliances  of  life ; the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
common  schools  will  teach  their  children  how  things  are  to  be  made  beau- 
tiful, and  these  thousands  upon  thousands  of  home  missionaries  of  the 
beautiful  will  create  every  where  such  a demand  for  the  element  of  art 
in  all  manufactures,  that  they  will  compel  the  manufacturers  to  seek  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  or,  to  yield  their  markets  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

When  the  manufacturers  look  for  the  skilled  workmen  who  alone  can 
enable  them  to  enter  into  this  competition  successfully,  behold  here  are 
the  youth  from  whom  they  can  be  speedily  made,  in  the  army  of  bright 
boys  and  girls,  whom  the  public  schools,  by  educating  their  eyes  and 
fingers,  have  thus  fitted  to  become  self-sustaining  producers. 

In  a far  shorter  time  than  was  required  in  England,  America  can,  if 
she  so  elect,  step  into  the  front  rank  of  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  economic  test  is  a just  criterion.  Whether  training  in  industrial 
art  will  repay  its  cost  to  the  community  is  a pertinent  question  ; if  it  will 
not,  then  it  ought  to  be  condemned. 

If  I have  given  so  much  time  to  demonstrating  the  money  value  of 
this  study,  if  I seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Art  u is  the  Goddess  Great,” 
and  to  have  joined  those  who  only  see  in  her  u the  milch  cow  of  the  field,” 

“ Who  only  seek  to  calculate 
Just  how  much  butter  she  will  yield,” 

it  has  been  in  a w illingness  to  meet  objectors  upon  their  own  ground. 
We  may  perhaps  think  it  a lowT  ground,  but  it  is,  after  all,  by  a sure  in- 
stinct that  the  public  demands  of  any  innovation  that  it  shall  pay,  pay 
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in  the  lowest,  the  pecuniary  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  highest,  the  sentimen- 
tal sense;  for  such  is  the  consistent  unity  that  pervades  this  ordered 
universe,  that,  that  which  is  best  esthetically,  is  best  economically. 
If  this  study  of  industrial  art  is  really  what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  if  it  has 
a right  to  enter  in  to  the  prescribed  course  of  our  public  schools,  it  must 
be  because  it  will  repay  to  the  community  all  its  cost;  because  it  will 
enable  the  children  to  earn  more  money  when  they  take  their  place  in 
the  ranks  of  producers  than  they  could  without  it. 

That  it  will  do  this,  I submit,  has  been  unanswerably  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  Euglaud ; so  that,  upon  the  ground  of  economical 
expediency,  its  right  to  become  a part  of  the  required  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  can  no  longer  be  questioned. 

Assuming  this  point  as  settled,  let  us  for  a moment,  consider  the 
claims  of  this  new  study  on  other  grounds.  Let  us  look  at  its  educating, 
refining  influence. 

Based  as  it  is  upon  geometry,  it  gives  exactness  to  the  thought,  as 
well  as  requires  it  of  the  eye  and  hand.  Compelling  the  eye  to  close 
observation  it  teaches  it  to  see,  and  behold  a new  world  opens  before 
the  hitherto  heedless  child,  who  is  thus  endowed  with  the  perception  of 
natural  beauty ; a gift  that  will  enrich  and  gladden  all  his  after  life. 
For  him,  there  is  everywhere,  now  first  apparent,  the  exceeding  and 
marvellous  wealth  of  varied  beauty  which  abides  in  the  forms  of  exter- 
nal nature.  The  curving  branches  of  the  wide  spreading  elm  or  the 
drooping  willow,  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  upspringing  flower,  the 
softened  lines  of  the  sloping  hill  side,  and  the  grand  masses  of  the  ma- 
jestic mountains,  as  they  lift  themselves  sublimely  toward  the  heavens, 
all  these,  have  for  him  a meaning,  and  a joy,  never  before  suspected. 
He  has  become  apprehensive  of  the  significance  of  form,  and  at  once  his 
eyes  are  opened  on  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth.  His  education  in 
art  progresses  and  he  is,  in  due  course,  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  color, 
he  begins  to  observe  colors,  to  discriminate  tints,  and,  to  his  amazement, 
he  discovers  that  all  nature  is  vocal  with  these  tell-tale  hues.  The 
clouds  speak  to  him  with  a thousand  tender  or  threatening  tones,  the 
sky  appeals  to  him  by  day  and  by  night ; the  spring  softly  whispers  her 
coming,  in  those  faintest  flushes  of  color  that  make  tremulous  the 
boughs  of  the  leafless  trees,  that  had  ever  before  seemed  to  him  bare 
and  barren ; every  variation  of  light  and  shade,  every  slightest  change 
of  hue,  every  subtlest  blending  of  tint,  has  now  for  him  a meaning  and  a 
charm  ineffable.  Day  by  day,  during  the  long  j>rocession  of  the  months, 
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lie  walks  through  palace  halls  hung  with  haugings  more  splendid  than 
tapestries  of  Tyrian  dyes ; he  gazes  on  forms  whose  grandeur  and  beauty 
mock  the  sublimest  efforts  of  builder  and  sculptor ; he  looks  upon  colors, 
whose  hues  outglow  the  canvases  of  the  painter,  and  defy  the  subtlest 
skill  of  his  art. 

What  passages  of  eloquence  have  been  uttered  over  the  wealth  of 
companionship  into  which  he  was  ushered  who  had  been  taught  to  read ; 
in  whose  hand  had  been  placed  the  key  that  unlocks  the  garnered  treas- 
ures of  man’s  wisdom  recorded  in  books ; but  what  description  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  can  for  an  instant  rival  the  reality? 

Into  what  more  august  preseuce  is  he  ushered,  with  what  divine  com- 
panionship is  he  eudowed,  from  whose  eyes  the  scales  have  fallen,  and 
who  has  been  taught  to  see  the  ineffable  and  inexhaustible  beauties  of 
the  works  of  the  Divine  Artist  ? Life  for  him,  henceforth,  can  never  be 
lonely  or  ignoble,  he  is  free  of  all  the  boundless  domain  of  Nature ! 

This  study,  then,  opens  to  the  wealth  of  external  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other,  it  opens  the  halls  of  history,  and  rebuilds,  to  the 
youthful  imagination,  the  temples  and  palaces,  of  the  past. 

The  works  of  man  appeal  to  the  youthful  aspirant  for  knowledge, 
as  do  the  works  of  nature  ; he  looks  upon  them  with  an  intelligent  eye, 
and  they  open  to  him  their  stores  of  knowledge.  Mediaeval  Europe, 
Koine,  Greece,  Egypt,  Assyria  and  India,  all  appeal  to  him  from  the 
remote,  speechless  centuries. 

Those  historical  forms  of  Art,  those  established  orders  of  Architect- 
ure, which  he  draws  upon  the  school  blackboard,  are  so  many  windows, 
through  which  the  student  looks  upon  the  past  as  from  a watch  tower. 
To  know  history  is  no  longer  simply  to  be  familiar  with  what  men  of 
the  past  have  said,  but  it  is  to  see  what  they  have  done,  — wliat  their 
builders  builded,  and  their  artists  wrought. 

Thus,  then,  this  new  study  is  the  vestibule  through  which  the  aspirant 
may  enter  the  grandest  temples  of  knowledge.  Opening  both  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature,  and  of  the  works  of  man,  is  not  its 
claim  to  be  included  in  any  scheme  of  education,  however  elementary 
or  however  advanced,  fully  established  ? 

There  is  one  suggestion  more.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  give  to  those 
whose  destiny  in  life  must  be  to  work,  that  training  which  shall  make 
them  most  effective,  and  which  shall  make  their  work  a joy,  and  their 
lives  happy  and  contented,  instead  of  dark,  gloomy  and  wearisome  ? 

In  this  life  which  is  so  brief,  of  which,  at  best,  so  little  remains,  will 
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it  not  be  a satisfaction  if  our  labor  is  given  to  Art  that  endures,  rather 
than  to  those  tilings  which  perish  in  the  using  f 

Many  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  at  the  Centennial  that  exquisite 
silver  vase,  known  as  the  Bryant  Memorial  vase,  made  by  Tiffany  & Co., 
American  silversmiths,  and  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
American  artists  and  artisans,  and  a beautiful  witness  to  the  love  and 
reverence  felt  by  his  countrymen  for  the  venerable  poet. 

Listen  to  his  modest  words  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  presentation ; 
words  pregnant  with  truth,  words  that  may  well  be  the  requiem  of  the 
age  of  American  talkers  and  writers,  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  age 
of  American  art : 

“ My  friends,  we  authors  cultivate  a short  lived  reputation : one  gen- 
eration of  us  pushes  another  from  the  stage  ; the  very  language  in  which 
we  write  becomes  a jargon,  and  we  cease  to  be  read  ; but  a work  like 
this  is  always  beautiful,  always  admired.  Age  has  no  power  over  its 
charm.  Hereafter  some  one  may  say,  ‘ This  beautiful  vase  was  made 
in  honor  of  a certain  American  poet,  whose  name  it  bears,  but  whose 
writings  are  forgotten.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  pains  shoidd 
have  been  taken  to  illustrate  the  life  and  writings  of  one  whose  works  are 
so  completely  unknown  at  the  present  day.’  Thus,  gentlemen  artists,  I 
shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  causing  the  memory  of  my  name  to  outlast 
that  of  my  writings.”* *  So  the  grand  old  poet,  the  artist  in  words,  paid 
his  homage  to  his  fellow  craftsmen,  the  workers  in  silver ! 

“Art  is  long,  life  is  brief”  said  the  sententious  ancients ; an  English 
singer,  of  our  own  day,  thus  expresses  the  same  thought: 

“All  passes.  Art  alone 
Enduring  stays  to  us; 

The  bust  outlasts  the  throne, 

The  coin  Tiberius.” 

* Edmund  Waller,  an  English  poet,  in  a short  poem  entitled  “Of  English  verse,” 
expressed,  two  centuries  before,  a like  want  of  faith  in  the  permanence  of  poetry 
written  in  English.  His  words  are  of  interest  also  as  showiug  the  opinion  of  his  own 
times,  in  which  poets,  scholars,  and  philosophers  translated  such  works  as  they  desired 
to  perpetuate  into  one  of  the  learned  languages,  then  the  common  tongues  of  European 
scholars. 

“ But  who  can  hope  his  line  should  long 

Last,  in  a daily  changing  tongue  ? 

* # * * * 

Poets,  that  lasting  marble  seek, 

Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek: 

We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 

And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  o’erflows.” 
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Public  education  iu  the  United  States  — Its  claims  to  support  — The  Present  ever 
indebted  to  the  Past  for  educational  institutions  — Consequently  education  is  a 
debt  ever  due  from  the  Present  to  the  Future  — A wise  economy  called  for  in  mat- 
ters of  education  as  well  as  in  all  other  public  undertakings  — This  question  of 
public  expenditure  one  of  due  proportion  to  available  resources — The  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  necessitates  changes  in  the  social  surroundings,  and  in 
the  training  of  future  citizens  — Some  of  the  sources  of  this  immense  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  wealth  — Some  of  the  results  — The  building  of  the  wonderful  system  of 
railroads  — Their  function,  as  factors  of  civilization  — An  era  of  Display  approach. 
ir^> — The  Palace  building  age  already  begun. 

The  logical  and  complete  system  of  public  free  education  begin- 
ning in  the  elementary  schools,  progressing  through  graded  grammar 
schools  to  the  High  and  Normal,  and  culminating  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity, as  adopted  by  many  of  the  younger  States  of  the  Union,  has 
been  ably  defended  against  charges  of  injustice  in  that  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  whole  people  by  the  support  of  the  High  schools 
preparatory  to  the  University,  and  of  the  University  itself,  were  bur- 
dens imposed  upoD  all  for  the  benefit  of  a very  small  minority.  The 
argument  is  twofold  and  rests  first,  upon  the  primal  necessity  to  a 
country  of  such  institutions  of  high  education,  because  of  the  great 
importance  to  any  community  of  a class  of  citizens  possessing  high 
culture,  and  of  the  injustice  of  excluding  any  one  who  could  profit 
by  this  culture,  from  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  it,  simply  because 
of  poverty;  and  secondly,  that  in  providing  these  institutions  there 
was  no  injustice  to  any  class  of  citizens,  because,  while  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  were  numerous,  it  being  the  theory,  that  every  child 
in  the  community  should  be  able  to  find  place  in  a public  school,  — 
however  far  from  sufficient  this  provision  of  school  houses  may  be  in 
fact, — the  higher  schools  and  the  University  were  relatively  so  few, 
that  there  was  no  real  disproportion  of  facilities  offered  to  burdens 
imposed. 

If  the  argument  were  adduced  that,  in  fact,  very  few  children  of  poor 
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parents  entered  tlie  higher  schools  or  the  University,  the  reply  might 
justly  be,  that  if  so,  that  proved  nothing  against  the  theory ; for,  all 
citizens  being  equal  before  the  law,  the  children  of  the  prosperous 
citizen  who  himself  paid  a proportionately  increased  share  of  taxation, 
were  equally  entitled  to  such  opportunities  of  education  as  might  be 
desired,  with  the  children  of  poor  parents  with  different  desires. 

In  all  discussion  concerning  the  relations  of  the  public  to  education  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Present  is  ever  indebted  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Past  for  institutions  of  learning.  All  education  then, 
especially  that  given  by  incorporated  colleges  and  for  which  students 
pay  tuition,  is  directly  or  indirectly  provided  by  the  public:  not  by  the 
individual  taught. 

It  has  ever  been  the  fact  that  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  eleemosynary.  They  have  either  been  endowed  by  Soverigns,  or 
States,  by  wealthy  individuals,  or  by  associations  of  citizens,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  ; it  being  always  and  in  all  lauds  recognized, 
that  the  wealth  of  no  single  person  was  equal  to  procuring  for  its  owner 
the  appliances  and  means  requisite  for  the  higher  education.  Prince 
and  Noble,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  have,  equally  and  alike,  been  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  Learning ; have  been  recipients  of  her  gifts.  The 
learned  and  the  liberal  of  all  ages  have  recognized  this  debt  to  Human- 
ity, and  nobly  have  they  responded. 

The  student  of  to-day  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  at  Tale  and  Har- 
vard, however  much  he  may  contribute  from  his  own  personal  re- 
sources towards  the  cost  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him,  can  never 
free  himself  from  his  obligation  to  those  old  time  benefactors;  literally,  as 
well  as  figuratively,  he  is  a pensioner  upon  their  bounty.  He  can  only 
liquidate  his  money  debt  by  like  action  which  shall  make  him  a like 
creditor  of  posterity.  John  Harvard,  Elihu  Yale,  Ezra  Cornell,  Stephen 
Girard,  Johns  Hopkins,  George  Peabody,  Peter  Cooper,  and  Paul  Tulane, 
are  but  typical  instances,  out  of  an  ever  growing  throng  of  liberal, 
public  spirited  citizens,  who  thus  seek  that  their  good  will  to  man  and 
their  personal  benefactions  shall  long  outlast  the  brief  limits  of  their 
earthly  lives. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  some  respects  the  most  liberal  minded  and  far  seeing  of  America’s 
early  statesmen,  stands  as  initiating  in  the  United  States  the  type 
of  the  modern  University,  founded  and  supported  by  the  State,  as  the 
crown  of  its  system  of  public  education. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  passing  allusion  to  the  historic  con- 
test as  to  whether  any,  or  a limited  as  contrasted  with  a complete, 
system  of  free  public  education  should  be  provided  by  the  community 
that  there  is  any  purpose  to  here  reopen  that  discussion. 

For  the  matters  we  are  to  consider,  this  question  is  to  be  held  to  have 
been  definitely  closed  by  the  decision  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  to  give  to  their  children  the  fullest  and  best  possible  free  educa- 
tion and  training  for  good  citizenship. 

Our  only  purpose  is  to  inquire  first,  how  far  the  merely  literary  train- 
ing which  is  alone  generally  understood  in  considering  this  topic  of 
popular  education,  supplies,  or  fails  to  supply,  this  recognized  need ; and 
secondly,  how  far,  by  either  public  or  private  instrumentalities  and 
institutions,  facilities  now  exist  for  the  practical  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial and  other  art  training  into  the  systems  of  public  instruction, 
as  the  complement  of  the  present  confessedly  unsatisfactory  methods. 

A wise  economy  must  be  exercised  in  matters  of  education,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  common  weal. 

Under  all  questions  of  public  policy  lies  the  economical  problem ; 
for  communities,  or  aggregations  of  individual  citizens,  can  no  more 
indulge  in  expenditure,  however  good  and  desirable  in  themselves  are 
the  objects  for  which  the  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  without  due  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means,  than  can  individual  citizens.  Injudi- 
cious and  extravagant  expenditures  prove  alike  disastrous  to  the 
individual  and  the  community ; as  many  an  ambitious  town,  too  early 
emulous  of  city  pavements  and  public  improvements  ; or  county,  over- 
persuaded  by  plausible  advocates  to  unwise  assumption  of  debt  in  aid 
of  some  otherwise  desirable  railroad,  lias  learned,  by  bitter  experience, 
during  the  past  two  decades.  Even  sovereign  states  and  their  credi- 
tors have,  in  some  not-soon  to-be-forgotten  instances,  suffered  under 
the  burdens  left  as  the  legacies  of  unremunerative  expenditures. 

The  question  then  is,  not  simply  whether  a given  object  is  desirable 
or  not,  other  things  being  equal ; but  it  is  whether,  to  the  community 
as  a whole,  it  is  so  desirable  that,  with  due  consideration  of  other 
needs  and  of  the  available  resources  of  that  community,  the  requisite 
expenditure  can  be  wisely  undertaken. 

There  has  been  a time  in  most  American  communities  when  the  log 
house,  for  dwelling  and  for  school  or  church,  was  altogether  the  most 
appropriate,  and,  therefore,  the  most  beautiful,  building. 

It  would  have  been  as  absurd  at  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  infant 
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settlement,  even  if  by  great  sacrifice  of  other  vital  interests  it  could 
have  been  accomplished,  to  have  built  a palatial  mansion  for  the  indi- 
vidual, or  an  imposing  edifice  of  imported  stone  or  brick  for  the  school 
or  church  ; as  it  would  be  to-day,  to  build  upon  a corner  lot  in  the  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  New  York  city,  such  a hut  of  logs,  as  was  neither 
wanting  in  dignity  nor  utility,  in  the  little  settlement  of  similar  build- 
iugs  on  the  edge  of  the  frontier  forest! 

This  principle  of  harmony,  of  fitness,  of  proportion,  of  the  due  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  and  of  the  relations  of  individuals  to  their  sur- 
roundings, runs  through  all  things  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  and  is 
the  key  to  many  a knotty  problem  of  political  economy.  It  is  the 
golden  rule  in  all  questions  relating  to  works  of  art. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  indicated  by  the  con- 
trast just  drawn  between  the  frontier  log  hut  and  the  Fifth  Avenue 
mansion,  which  has  made  imperative  a re-consideration  of  the  aims,  and 
a recasting  of  the  methods  of  popular  education. 

Not  since  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  poured  their  Pactolian  streams 
into  the  coffers  of  Spain,  has  the  world  witnessed  in  the  case  of  any 
single  nation,  any  such  rapid  and  immense  increase  of  material  wealth, 
as  has  gone  on  in  these  United  States  during  the  last  forty  years. 

The  sources  of  this  wealth  have  been  so  varied,  the  places  of  its  pro- 
duction and  of  its  concentration,  so  extended  and  so  numerous;  the 
methods  of  its  expenditure  so  infinite  in  variety,  that  its  magnitude  has 
been  hardly  suspected. 

As  European  nations  failed  to  comprehend  the  might  of  the  giant 
power  growing  up  beyond  the  Atlantic,  until  awakened  to  a realization 
by  the  trampling  of  armed  hosts  whose  tread  shook  a continent;  so,  few 
Americans,  boastful  as  we  may  have  been  of  our  progress,  have  at  all 
realized  this  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  concentration  of  enormous 
fortunes  in  single  hands ; or,  what  immense  powers  lay  concealed  in 
these  thousands  of  miles  of  iron  roads ; until,  suddenly  awakened  to  a per- 
ception of  the  startling  facts,  by  a knowledge  of  the  immense  operations, 
by  which  the  men  who  controlled  the  roads,  as  represented  by  a Scott, 
a Huntington,  a Gould,  or  a Vanderbilt,  were  found  to  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  inland  commerce  of  a continent,  and  to  number  among 
their  retainers  an  army  of  trained  followers.  In  addition,  through  the 
vast  interests  affected  by  these  lines  of  transportation,  and  the  many 
and  powerful  communities  linked  by  them  in  common  interests,  these 
Eulers  of  Eailroads  are  able  to  concentrate  so  large  a number  of  the 
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members  of  the  Representative  Assemblies  for  any  purpose  they  desire, 
as  give  to  them  in  Legislatures  and  Congress,  a power  to  shape  the  leg- 
islation of  the  States,  and  of  the  Nation;  such  as  in  their  own  countries 
few  European  Princes,  or  even  Kings,  can  command ! 

Much  of  this  increase  of  wealth  is  due  to  the  influx  of  foreigners  who 
as  laborers  are  wealth-producers,  and  who  in  addition  often  bring  some 
store  of  accumulated  possessions ; much  has  resulted  from  the  discovery 
and  acquisition  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  earth,  petroleum,  and  the 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  from  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper.  Much 
more  has  been  developed  by  that  fecundity  of  invention  which,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  has  multiplied  the  productiveness  of  labor;  that  labor 
which,  thus  reinforced  by  machinery  and  ingenious  appliances,  has  cul- 
tivated and  garnered  the  marvellous  crops  of  grass  and  corn,  wheat  and 
cotton,  which  feed  and  clothe  the  world.  Much  has  been  absolutely 
created,  by  the  application  of  science  and  ingenuity  to  materials  other- 
wise worthless. 

In  illustration  of  the  boundless  possibilities  existing  in  Nature, 
Emerson  somewhere  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  importance  to 
the  world  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  remarks  that  this  is  but  a single 
one  of  hundreds  of  individuals  of  that  Kingdom  of  Nature,  each  one 
of  which  is  doubtless  likewise  capable  of  being  of  use  to  man.  In  the 
products  and  in  the  forces  of  nature,  what  powers,  what  secrets,  and 
what  treasures,  await  the  coming  discoverers  and  inventors ! When 
wood  began  to  fail  for  fuel,  anthracite  coal  was  discovered  ; — when  the 
whale  was  almost  exterminated,  petroleum  was  found  ; when  sails  were 
too  slow,  steam  was  applied ; now  that  steam  proves  a laggard,  comes 
electricity.  Everywhere  Nature  seems  infinite.  Considering  with  what 
rapidity  from  these  new  sources,  wealth  and  power  has  here  accumu- 
lated, and  also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  minds  capable  of  searching 
for  these  hidden  resources  of  Nature,  the  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ments and  of  accumulations  of  resources  dazzle  the  imagination.  In 
this  multiplication  of  powers  and  of  resources  a single  man  becomes  a 
host. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  a vast  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  marvellous  in  resources,  is  to  be  found 
the  secret  of  this  magic  increase  of  wealth.  Increased  expenditures  are 
the  natural  results  of  this  increase  of  wealth, — this  renders  great  social 
changes  inevitable.  Impelled  by  this  enormous  accumulation  of  riches, 
made  possible  by  two  and  a half  centuries  of  industry,  the  nation  is 
now  entering  upon  a new  era. 
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The  eras  of  the  struggle  for  existence;  of  the  building  of  highways; 
of  armed  contest  for  sectional  control  of  the  national  power ; all  are 
ended,  the  new  is  just  begun. 

At  last  the  wilderness  has  been  tamed,  the  land  made  fit  for  habita- 
tion, the  rivers  bridged,  the  electric  web  of  wires  woven  all  over  the 
continent,  and  those  most  essential  factors  of  civilization,  the  roads, 
the  great  highways  of  travel  and  traffic,  have  been  built.  Following 
the  sun  in  his  course,  they  lead  from  ocean  to  ocean ; or,  rivalling  the 
majestic  rivers,  that  thread  the  continent, — those  inimitable  highways 
of  nature, — and  reaching  out,  with  subtile  instinct,  for  the  profuse 
spoils  of  the  tropics,  they  bind  the  restless  waves  of  the  great  inland 
seas,  wind-swept  by  northern  breezes,  to  the  sunny  rippling  waters  of 
the  southern  Gulf. 

And  what  roads!  Straight  to  their  courses;  heeding  no  obstacles, 
conscious  of  no  difficulties,  they  stretch  far  away  over  prairie  and 
savanna;  along  the  perilous  edge  of  the  precipice,  climbing  the  cliff, 
crawling  up  the  mountain  side ; or,  fearlessly  plunging  into  the  dark- 
ness underneath  the  superincumbent  hills ; across  bridges,  whose  mas- 
sive towers,  like  beetling  crags,  frown  upon  the  subject  tides  below, 
while  their  giant  cables  swing  above  the  abyss  with  the  airy  lightness 
and  grace  of  the  spider’s  gossamer  filaments ; or,  on  curving  arches, 
whose  solid  masonry  emulates  the  upspringing  elasticity  of  the  bended 
bow ; or,  over  skeleton  trestle  work,  built,  story  upon  story,  above  diz- 
zying depths;  go  these  wonderful  roads!  They  span  the  river,  they 
leap  the  torrent,  they  rive  the  mountain!  Over  the  Alleghanies ; 
across  the  Bockies ; through  the  Sierras ! Wherever  they  go,  whether 
penetrating  the  primeval  forests  of  the  north,  or  across  deserts  of  sage 
brush  beyond  the  plains,  or  amongst  the  yawning  canons  and  desolate 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Sierras, — there,  as  by  magic,  towns  and  vil- 
lages spring  up! 

It  is  as  if  the  road  builder  were  the  true  necromancer, — for,  far  be- 
yond the  seas,  among  Bavarian  Highlands,  or  along  flat  Prussian 
plains;  under  the  shining  crest  of  Fusyama,  or  by  the  edge  of  the 
China  Sea ; the  peasants  are  filled  with  strange  longing  to  follow  their 
shining  trails.  Wherever  the  slender  lines  may  lead,  there  go  the 
motly  people  from  every  clime,  who  are  crowding  here  to  blend  in  a 
new  civilization,  whose  form  and  whose  outcome,  no  man  can  predict. 
How,  from  any  catalogue  of  the  sources  of  wealth,  could  these  wonder 
ful  roads  be  omitted  ? Surely,  the  rail  of  steel,  in  the  hands  of  a 
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true  road-builder,  is  a more  potent  wand  of  wealth  than  twisted  branch 
of  witch  hazel,  or  divining  rod  of  Wizard ! 

The  Romans  are  known  as  the  great  road  builders;  but,  their  mas- 
sive highways  were  to  our  lines  of  steel,  as  their  clumsy,  springless 
chariots  to  a Pullman  car  ! 

Thus,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of  preparation,  the  works  of  ab- 
solute necessity  have  been  done  The  past  twenty  jrears,  during  which 
the  latest  appliances  of  science  have  been  available  for  works  of  con- 
struction, have  seen  more  accomplished  in  the  execution  of  these  great 
public  enterprises,  and  in  the  opening  up  of  vast  territories  for  settle- 
ment, than,  under  former  conditions,  could  have  been  done  in  two  hun- 
dred years.  Kow  comes  the  era  of  display. 

Upon  the  theatre  of  human  history,  across  whose  stage  have  swept 
in  seeming  interminable  procession,  the  proud  pageants  of  prosperous 
peoples;  Persians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  in  stately  splendor;  Greeks, 
Macedonians,  Romans,  with  tumultuous  blending  of  arts,  and  arms,  and 
luxury;  the  Mediaeval  Rulers  and  Potentates,  the  Lords  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  of  France  and  England,  while,  preceding  and  overshadowing 
these  later  monarchs,  we  behold  the  august  presence  of  the  white  robed 
wearers  of  the  triple  crown,  with  their  long  drawn  train  of  Cardinals, 
Emperors  and  Kings,  moving  in  a more  than  royal  progress. 

And  now,  heralded  by  the  hopes  of  humanity,  symbolized  in  the  col- 
ors of  morning  upon  the  star  sprent  banner  that,  at  its  birth,  was  hailed 
as  the  Aurora  of  the  dawning  day  of  freedom  for  Mankind,  approaches 
with  stately  step,  Earth’s  latest  Power,  The  Great  Republic ; whose 
People,  trained  in  the  stern  schools  of  self  denial  and  poverty,  long  inured 
to  work  and  to  war,  now  find  themselves  possessors  of  enormous  resources. 
What  splendors  await  the  beholder ! What  new  scenes  of  luxury  and 
magnificence  are  about  to  be  unrolled ! 

These  vast  fortunes,  not  now  needed  for  the  building  of  railroads, 
wait  for  opportunities  to  enhance  the  importance  of  their  owners  ; for 
it  is  no  longer  enough  to  possess  power,  the  fact  of  its  possession  must 
be  demonstrated  by  its  use.  First,  the  newly  rich  man  seeks  to  show 
his  wealth  by  a larger  house,  by  finer  equipages,  by  magnificence  in  his 
manner  of  living  and  by  costly  appointments,  then,  as  culture  increases, 
by  the  articles  that  culture  demands. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  accelerating  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  by  the  individual  possession  of  such  vast 
fortunes,  as  a few  years  since,  would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  must 
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result  in  great  social  and  economic  changes.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
especial  and  local  causes,  we  consider  the  tendency  of  civilized  man  to 
crowd  into  cities;— it  seems  probable  that  the  centering  of  popula- 
tion in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  which,  all  the  world  over,  has  been 
so  marked  a feature  in  the  movements  of  population,  during  the  past  few 
decades,  will  go  on  in  the  United  States  in  a rapidly  increasing  ratio; 
and,  also,  that  the  number  of  large  individual  fortunes  will  as  rapidly 
multiply. 

In  these  two  circumstances  we  have  all  the  factors  of  a remarkable 
development  of  magnificence  in  all  the  surroundings  of  human  society; 
such  as  Spain  saw  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  thousands  of  monas- 
teries and  churches  were  erected  with  palaces  innumerable;  such  as  the 
famous  cities  of  Italy  knew,  during  those  eras  in  which  the  stately 
palaces  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  arose;  when,  throughout  Italy, 
all  the  arts  flourished  with  a splendor  that  still  dazzles  the  world, 
though  their  chief  treasures  are  scattered,  their  palaces  debased,  and 
their  traditions  almost  forgotten. 

Like  causes  may  ever  be  relied  on  to  produce  like  results.  Given 
the  present  conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  student  of  History 
could  hardly  fail  to  predict  the  speedy  advent  of  an  era  of  sudden  and 
splendid  art  development. 

By  this,  I by  no  means  intend  to  assert,  or  to  imply,  that  High  Art 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  extended  sovereignty,  or  of  great  wealth; 
that  the  richest  and  most  powerful  people  is,  therefore,  the  most  artistic. 
The  contrasting  legacies  left  to  the  race  by  Art  loving  Athens  and  by  all 
conquering,  opulent  Eome,  eternally  disprove  the  fallacy.  Nor,  thirty 
years  ago,  would  a sight  of  the  ugly  and  monotonous  streets  of  London, 
even  then  the  strong  store  house  of  the  world’s  treasures,  have  afforded 
arguments  for  any  such  belief. 

The  conditions  to  which  I do  refer  are  complex ; first,  patronage  of 
art  and  ownership  of  art  works  has  become  a fashion  among  the  rich ; 
second,  some  knowledge  of  art  has  been,  and  is  being,  widely  dissem- 
inated among  the  people  of  this  land ; thirdly,  a great  revival  of  in- 
terest and  activity  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art  in  all  its  forms,  has 
been  going  on  for  thirty  years  all  over  Europe.  Whatever  stirs  the 
thoughts  or  arouses  the  desires  of  Europeans  is  quickly  reflected  in  the 
United  States. 

Art  enthusiasm  is  general,  opportunities  for  training  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  ai  t are  accessible,  while  remunerative  employment  in  the 
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nrt  industries  seeks  the  skilled  worker.  Opulence  is  certain  and  with 
it  vast  expenditures ; these  do  not  secure  the  production  of  good  art, 
but  they  afford  it  opportunities  which  in  the  past  were  often  availed  of, 
and  if,  with  the  sensitive  organization  of  the  American  youth,  artists 
worthy  of  the  opportunities  do  not  arise,  to  give  to  America  the  im- 
mortal lustre  of  Art  in  place  of  the  transitory  glory  of  gold  ; — it  will  be 
because  the  Kace  here,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate. 

A great  advance  in  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated. The  art  of  architecture  and  the  subsidiary  decorative  arts, 
will  be  first  employed  ; fashion  will  busy  itself  about  the  adornment  of 
the  person,  the  equipage,  the  table,  and  the  house.  Such  demands  have 
already  arisen  and  must  inevitably  increase,  for  the  Palace  building  era 
has  begun. 

Long  ago,  in  the  prosperous  maritime  towns  of  Massachusetts,  around 
the  Battery  in  New  York,  on  many  an  hereditary  colonial  estate  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  there  arose  stately  mansions,  in- 
spired by  the  architecture  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  or,  later,  by  the 
classicism  that  followed  in  England,  and  that,  in  America,  was  adopted 
in  the  design  of  the  early  public  buildings  of  the  nation’s  capital  city. 
Later,  the  Mississippi,  as  it  neared  New  Orleans,  seemed,  for  an  hun- 
dred miles,  but  a broad  avenue  lined  by  large  and  imposing  houses, 
seated  each  amidst  carefully  kept  grounds,  while,  in  the  rear,  stretched 
far  away  the  broad  acres  of  the  fertile  plantations ; these  were  the  fitting 
residences  of  a class  of  wealthy  proprietors,  who  in  the  surroundings  of 
their  home  life,  resembled  the  hereditary  lauded  nobility  of  monarchical 
countries  living  on  ancestral  estates,  rather  than  any  class  of  their 
own  fellow  citizens  living  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Still  later,  the 
rich  merchants  of  New  York  gave  to  the  solitary  romantic  wilds  of  the 
Hudson  the  charm  of  human  interest,  by  building,  on  commanding 
sites,  picturesque  castles,  commodious  villas,  and  substantial  Manorial 
Halls  5 while,  by  erecting  similar  suburban  dwellings  on  the  edge  of 
the  Bay,  and  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  they  gave  to  the  water  approaches 
of  the  city  a series  of  enchanting  views  of  fair  and  stately  homes, — 
often  as  rural  in  their  surroundings  as  if  far  remote  from  town  or  city. 

Whether  the  traveller,  approaching  the  metropolis,  floated  southward, 
borne  upon  the  smooth  flowing  stream  of  the  mighty  river  debouching 
from  its  far  off  Highland  fastnesses  ; or  first  saw  the  lovely  slopes  of 
Staten  Island,  ever  smiling  welcome  to  incoming  ocean  wanderers  ; or, 
over  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  sunlit  Sound,  caught  glimpses  of  the  cool 
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shaded  villas,  nestling  amid  the  willow  embowered  meadows  that  fringe 
the  low  shores,  which  recall  by  their  sylvan  beauty  the  lovely  reaches  of 
Thames  above  Richmond ; (though  the  sweejnng  rush,  beside  the  turfy 
banks,  of  the  tided  waters  that  here  pour  tumultuously  between  the 
ocean  and  the  sound,  is  all  unlike  the  placid  smoothness  of  that  his- 
toric stream,  which,  all  unconscious  of  the  tides  and  fleets  of  ocean  it  is 
soon  to  know — still  mirrors  on  its  surface  trees  whose  tremulous  shad- 
ows, in  summers  long  ago,  were  seen  by  poets,  and  lovers,  and  idlers 
of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  as  now  by  those  of  these  Victorian  days;) 
by  whatever  waters  then,  the  traveller  came  to  the  island  city,  towering 
amid  the  encircling  masts  that  cluster  around  it,  like  the  body  guard 
of  lancers  around  their  sovereign,  he  saw,  on  every  side,  in  these  smil- 
ing homes,  the  indications  of  wealth  and  comfort,  that  befit  the  sur- 
roundings of  a powerful  and  prosperous  commercial  city. 

The  changes  that  have  since  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  these  once 
incomparable  approaches,  changes  due  to  pressure  of  population  and 
greed  of  gain,  need  not  now  be  recited  ; while  the  majestic  towers  and 
graceful  outlines  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  may  well  plead  in  extenuation 
of  many  atrocities  and  much  reckless  despoilment  of  sylvan  beauties, 
for,  in  that  noble  chef  (Pceuvre  of  the  engineer,  the  work  of  man  is  in 
harmony  with  the  noblest  natural  features  of  the  scene. 

In  view  of  the  previous  statement  of  the  lack  in  the  United  States  of 
the  means  of  general  art  culture, — a lack  hardly  conceivable  to  those 
familiar  only  with  the  towns  and  cities  of  Continental  Europe, — this 
reference  to  American  homes  seemed  due  to  the  truth  that,  hitherto, 
life  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  wholly  barren  of  comfort  or  ele- 
gance, nor  devoid  of  the  appliances  of  wealth,  nor  without  some  suita- 
ble degree  of  decorous  dignity  and  display. 

In  extenuation  of  the  positive  ugliness  that  characterized  the  exter- 
nal architecture  as  well  as  the  household  furniture,  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land not  only  during  the  reign  of  the  Georges  but  far  into  the  Victo- 
rian era,  it  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  people  were  then  so  busy 
in  providing  for  the  domestic  comforts,  and  the  various  appliances 
within  the  home  that  diminish  labor  and  add  to  the  ease  of  living, 
that  they  were  oblivious  to  exterior  appearances.  There  is  doubtless 
a grain  of  truth  in  this,  though  one  wonders  why  it  was  that  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Queen  Anne  architecture  just  now  so  be  praised  here,  should 
there,  so  soon  have  ceased  to  inspire  imitation. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  in  England  of  the  indifference  to  beauty  of 
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surroundings,  it  was  augmented  in  America  by  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  works  of  construction  that  were  needed  iu  the  development  of  a 
vast,  unsettled  territory ; besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  de- 
spite their  political  separation  from  the  mother  country,  the  quondam 
colonists  still  looked  to  England  for  models  for  imitation ; and  build- 
ings and  furniture  were  scrupulously  constructed  after  the  fashions  that 
there  prevailed.  The  ugliness  of  the  Georgian  era  was  faithfully  re- 
peated throughout  the  United  States  ; and,  as  much  of  the  newly  made 
elaborate  American  furniture  shown  at  the  Centennial  gave  proof,  long 
survived. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  since  the  English  seem  to  have  awakened  to  a per- 
ception of  the  essential  ugliness  which  pervaded  all  the  works  of  that 
period,  that  Americans  may,  before  long,  be  led  to  discard  it  forever; 
but  one  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  expressing  a desire  that  the  fut- 
ure development  of  architecture,  and  of  the  art  industries  in  America, 
may  have  more  sure  foundation  than  is  secured  by  inane  imitation  of 
any  passing  foreign  fashiou. 

Many  Americans  following  the  prevalent  fashion  of  foreign  travel 
have  seen  for  themselves  the  important  part  played  by  Art  in  the  cities 
of  Europe,  or,  by  visiting  the  frequent  International  Exhibitions,  held 
from  time  to  time  in  various  countries  during  the  past  few  jTears,  have 
informed  themselves  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  myriad  applica- 
tions of  Art  to  Industry.  In  addition  to  whatever  effect  may  result  from 
the  influence  of  this  class  of  travelled  Americans,  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  to  so  many  un- 
travelled Americans,  to  see  for  themselves  how  it  was  possible,  in  all 
the  appliances  and  surroundings  of  life,  to  substitute  beauty  for  ugli- 
ness, give  assurance  that  any  such  ignorant  adoption  of  ugliness  can 
hardly  again  become  universal  in  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  can  a perception  of  symmetry  and  beauty  become  uni- 
versal, until  definite  instruction  in  the  laws  of  proportion, — the  laws 
that  surely  underlie  harmonious  beauty, — shall  become  a part  of  the 
elementary  education  of  the  people. 

Although,  as  has  been  here  recorded,  comfortable  and  costly  houses 
were  numerous,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  also  on  estates, 
and  in  suburban  neighborhoods  throughout  the  United  States;  and 
though  the  increase  in  general  prosperity  and  in  individual  fortunes, 
has  been  very  noticeable  during  the  last  two  decades;  there  was,  till 
very  recently,  little  or  no  indication  of  the  coming  of  any  such  era  of 
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architectural  development  in  these  United  States,  as  is  characterized 
b3T  the  building  of  costly  and  splendid  private  palaces,  as  well  as  by 
the  erection  of  noble  and  significant  public  buildings.  Occasionally, 
some  one  among  the  mining  millionaires  of  the  Pacific  coast  attains 
sudden  and  wide  spread  notoriety  by  lavish  outlay  upon  a house;  or 
some  banker,  railroad  magnate,  or  lucky  speculator  in  the  Eastern 
States  builds  for  his  country  residence  a great  pile  of  buildings  in 
some  rural  district  to  be  the  nine  days’  wonder  of  the  neighbor  rustics; 
often,  as  it  proves,  to  serve  only  as  an  enduring  monument  of  its 
owner’s  ostentation,  and  of  the  brief  duration  of  his  fortune.  Each 
large  city  could  count  some  such  examples ; but,  so  far  were  these  in- 
dividual instances  from  indicating  any  pervading  impulse  towards  the 
creation  of  an  artistic  or  splendid  domestic  or  public  architecture,  that 
even  in  the  prosperous  and  ever  growing  metropolis  of  New  York, 
which  each  year  added  mile  upon  mile  to  the  streets  of  sombre,  mono- 
tonous, costly  brown  stone  fronts  of  the  house  builder,  which  served  as 
the  homes  of  its  rich  citizens ; there  was,  in  all  the  vast  city,  hardly 
a single  private  residence  noteworthy  for  any  architectural  feature,  by 
which  it  was  known  to  the  public,  other  than  the  large  white  marble 
building  standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  34th  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  built  for  his  private  residence,  shortly  before  his  death,  by  the 
city’s  richest  dry  goods  merchant,  the  late  Alexander  Stewart;  nor, 
out  of  the  many  costly  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  city, 
were  there  a dozen  architecturally  noteworthy. 

Amoug  such  exceptional  buildings  there  may  be  mentioned  the  stately 
massive  granite  structure  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  William  streets,  once 
known  as  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  now  the  United  States  custom- 
house; the  present  Sub  Treasury  building  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and 
Wall  streets,  once  used  as  a custom-house ; both  of  these  having  the  col- 
umned porticoes  of  Grecian  temples ; one  or  two  bank  buildings  also  in 
Wall  street;  Trinity  Church,  an  admirable  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, with  its  symmetrical  spire  then  towering  skyward  far  above 
all  other  buildings ; St.  Paul’s,  with  its  attractive  steeple,  copied  from 
one  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; the  old  City  Hall,  a copy  from  Fon- 
tainebleau and  still  the  most  interesting,  architecturally,  of  any  build- 
ing on  that  park ; the  granite  Astor  House,  effective  by  its  massive 
simplicity;  and  the  huge  pile  of  the  granite  post-office  building, — of 
very  recent  date; — these  were  all  far  down  town. 

Grace  Church,  Broadway;  the  Academy  of  Design,  Fourth  avenue 
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and  23d  street;  Trinity  Chapel,  2Gtli  street;  Dr.  Adams’s  church, 
on  Madison  square;  two  or  three  stately  churches  on  Fifth  avenue, 
and  a few  others  elsewhere  (for  the  church  buildings  gave  more  evi- 
dence of  architecture  than  any  others)  the  costly  and  characteristic 
Synagogue,  with  its  graceful  oriental  architecture  and  its  wealth  of 
carved  ornament,  and  the  then  unfinished,  Marble  Cathedral,  both  on 
Fifth  avenue;  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  Booth’s  Theatre,*  on  opposite 
corners  of  23d  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  very  recently  built;  would 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete  the  list  of  the  public  buildings  up  town, 
built  within  the  previous  fifty  years,  which  could  fairly  be  included  in 
any  summary  of  public  buildings  making  any  claim  to  architecture,  in 
the  city  of  New  York  down  to  a period  as  recent  as  the  year  1875. 
I am  not  certain  of  its  date,  but  the  new  Jefferson  Market  court-house 
building  should  be  included  in  any  list  of  architectural  buildings  of 
its  time.  Of  course  it  is  apparent,  that  no  discrimination  as  to  their 
relative  architectural  excellence  is  here  attempted. 

That  there  is,  in  fact,  an  unusual  activity  in  building  and  a marked 
development  of  the  art  of  architecture,  now  in  progress  in  these  United 
States,  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer  in  any  of  the 
thriving  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast ; nor  are  the  emulous  cities  of  the 
prosperous  West  likely  to  be  laggards  in  any  such  competition. 

The  great  fires  that,  a few  years  since,  devastated  Chicago,  and  de- 
stroyed so  large  a part  of  the  business  centre  of  Boston,  necessitated 
wholesale  rebuilding  in  both  these  cities,  which  gave  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  builders  and  architects,  and  it  is  uot  impossible  that  much 
of  the  recent  activity  and  general  awakening  to  a perception  of  the 
possibilities  of  city  architecture,  in  other  cities,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  stimulus  thus  given,  and  through  emulation  of  the  fine  buildings 
then  erected. 

*The  destruction  of  tlie  fine  front  of  this  building  and  its  transformation  into  a 
commonplace  shop  for  the  retailing  of  dry  goods,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing encouragement  to  the  Art  of  Architecture,  for  it  seems  of  little  avail  to  construct 
such  costly  and  artistic  buildings  of  stone  if  they  are  to  disappear  like  the  tents 
of  the  Nomads. 
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Sudden  Development  of  Architecture  and  Decorative  Arts,  to  be  anticipated  — Shall 
American  youth  be  so  trained  as  to  supply  this  demand  for  architects  and  art 
workers,  or  shall  these  arts  be  left  to  foreigners  ? — It  is  elementary  training  in 
Art,  not  merely  in  mechanics,  which  is  required  — Walter  Smith’s  system  adapted 
to  these  demands  — Elementary  art  knowledge,  as  much  needed  by  art  purchasers, 
as  by  art  workers ; hence  all  classes  need  this  training  — The  public  schools  the 
place  to  give  it  — Possession  of  wealth,  in  the  United  States,  by  no  means  implies 
art  culture  — Historical  causes  of  general  lack  of  art  culture  in  the  United  States — 
Sporadic  appearance  here  of  artists  in  early  days,  proof  of  existence  in  man  of 
inherent  instinct  for  art  expression  — Art  knowledge  common  in  Europe  — Reasons 
for  this. 

Iii  contrast  with  the  architectural  appearance  of  Hew  York  prior  to 
1875,  as  just  instanced,  let  any  one  now,  in  this  year  of  1883,  traverse 
the  avenues  and  streets  of  the  metropolis,  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
Biver,  with  a purpose  of  observing  the  architectural  features  and  build- 
ing activity  throughout  the  city. 

Let  him  start  from  the  Battery  and  observe  first,  the  massive  walls 
and  vast  inclosure  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange,  with  their  realistic 
sculptures  and  frieze  in  terra  cotta ; then  mark  the  towering  height 
of  the  new  Welles  Building,*  near  by,  commanding  from  its  roofs 
unrivalled  views  seaward  and  shoreward;  then,  in  his  uptown  pro- 
gress, observe  the  many  new  buildings  that  in  these  down-town  busi- 
ness quarters  of  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets, 
and  Broadway  below  the  City  Hall,  rise  tier  upon  tier,  till  their 

* This  fire-proof  building,  is  iu  the  form  of  a gigantic  L with  its  two  facades  on 
Broadway  and  Beaver  streets ; and  is  said  to  have  cost  $2,500,000  (the  new  Produce  Ex- 
chauge  Building  is  to  cost  $3,000,000),  and  is  the  latest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  fiuest  examples 
of  the  type  of  business  buildings  recently  erected  ; of  which  the  Western  Union  Build- 
ing on  Broadway  was  perhaps  the  first,  aud  the  Mills  Building  on  Wall  and  Broad 
streets,  one  of  the  most  recent  instances ; while  the  cheerful  looking  “ Post  Building” 
at  the  intersection  of  William  and  Beaver  streets  with  Exchange  Place,  with  its  recessed 
court,  and  its  walls  of  yellow  brick  and  yellow  terra  cotta  ornament,  is  perhaps  ar- 
chitecturally, the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  of  these  modern, 
many-storeyed,  commercial  buildings. 
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soaring  roofs  seem  emulous  of  the  spire  of  Trinity;  let  him  mark  their 
stately  fagades  and  profusion  of  exterior  ornament ; then,  turning  from 
the  regions  of  commerce  and  banking,  let  him  pass  through  the  up  town 
streets  of  private  residences,  and  note  the  many  new  houses,  and  those 
now  being  built,  which  show  distinctive  architectural  features.  Let 
him  note  those  which  embody  the  thought  of  an  artist,  and  even  if  not 
ostentatious  or  palatial  in  intent,  still,  somewhere,  blossom  into  modest 
but  fit  ornament,  and  glow  with  some  precious  gleam  of  color;  or  are 
enriched  with  a well  wrought  bit  of  carveu  stone,  or  show  trace  of  a 
sculptor’s  quaint  fancy  on  some  stray  piece  of  terra  cotta,  and  are  not, 
as  formerly  such  city  buildings  were  almost  sure  to  be,  mere  mindless 
walls  run  up  by  a contract  builder. 

Looking  on  these  evidences  of  art  work,  which  give  good  promise  of 
a future  when  the  streets  of  our  chief  city  shall  show,  instead  of  the 
weary,  monotonous,  profitless  stretches  of  uninteresting  house  fronts 
of  the  past,  single  houses  and  street  fagades  as  interesting  and  worthy 
of  study  as  were  any  in  the  art  cities  of  old,  one  cannot  fail  to  realize 
the  advent  of  a new  era  of  architecture. 

The  enormous  apartment  houses,  which  rise,  story  on  story,  to  an  alti- 
tude heretofore  only  reached  in  historic  Edinburgh,  and  threaten 
to  shut  out  from  the  streets  the  light  of  heaven,  impress  the  beholder 
with  a sense  of  enormous  bulk  and  of  enormous  expenditure;  these  are 
indeed  the  palace  homes  of  whole  communities,  and,  with  the  new  sim- 
ilar towering  business  buildings  far  down  town,  they  form  the  most 
striking  architectural  features  of  the  new  city — the  city  in  the  clouds, 
superimposed  upon  the  New  York  of  the  past;  but  passing  these  for 
the  time,  let  our  observer  mark  how  wealth  and  art  have  combined  in 
the  construction  of  such  private  dwellings  as  the  three  Vanderbilt 
houses  on  Fifth  avenue;  let  him  enter  the  luxurious  halls  and  rooms  of 
the  new  building  of  The  Union  League  Club,  also  on  Fifth  avenue, 
and  mark  the  wealth  of  stained  glass,  and  the  profusion  of  interior 
decoration  there  lavished;  designed  and  executed  it  is  of  interest 
to  know,  by  Americans.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  increased 
number  of  private  residences  that  show  the  master  hand  of  some  artist- 
architect  in  planning.*  After  this  survey  of  New  York,  let  our  ob- 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  a discriminating  article  upon  “ Recent  Building  in 
New  York”  by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  has  appeared  in  the  September,  1883,  number 
of  Harper’s  Magazine.  This  article  of  some  twenty  pages,  illustrated  as  it  is  with 
numerous  examples,  enables  the  reader,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  present  archi- 
tectural development  of  our  cities,  to  go  through  the  streets  of  New  York  on  some- 
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server  visit  Boston,  and,  standing  in  the  morning  shadow  of  the  Cathe- 
dral-like pile  called  Trinity  Church,  look  around  him  upon  the  beautiful, 
stately  and  artistic  public  buildings  within  view,  then,  passing  through 
the  broad  avenues  of  the  new  quarter  of  the  city,  let  him  admire  the 
many  and  varied  house  fronts  that  give  an  interest  to  these  new  streets, 
which  was  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  formal  rows  of  substantial  red 
brick  houses  that  once  made  up  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  city. 
The  new  additions  of  laud  in  the  Back  Bay  district  have  afforded 
opportunities  of  which  neither  the  citizens  or  the  architects  have  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  that  part  of  the  city  is  rapidly  being 
covered  with  new,  costly  and  often  beautiful  buildings.  Among  the 
more  recent  of  these,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
rector  of  Trinity,  and  the  new  building  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  are 
noticeable  for  striking  and  pleasing  architectural  features.  The  im- 
mense new  building  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  may 
be  pointed  out  in  the  future  in  evidence  of  what  let  us  hope  is  but 
a passing  whim  in  architecture,  while  the  plain  new  building  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  just  completed,  evinces  the 
excellences  of  construction  peculiar  to  the  engineer  while  showing 
an  almost  rude  indifference  to  any  of  the  graces  of  architecture. 
While  the  loss  of  such  an  opportunity  as  was  afforded  by  its  site  to  en- 
hance the  noble  architectural  features  of  its  surroundings  must  be  re- 
gretted, at  least  the  substantial,  unpretentious  character  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  commended.  It  is  a fitting  monument  of  the  combination 
of  utility  and  ugliness.  One  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
school  of  architecture  which  is  a department  of  the  Institute  may,  in 
some  new  building,  give  an  equally  admirable  example  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  wedding  utility  to  beauty. 

what  sucli  a tour  of  observation  as  I have  suggested,  with  au  interesting  companion 
intelligent  concerning  architecture,  who  will  point  out  with  careful  discrimination 
the  notable  features  for  blame  or  approval,  and  who  will  have  much  to  say  that  merits 
serious  consideration.  Extracts  are  given  in  an  addenda  to  this  paper. 

Mr.  Schuyler’s  article  in  the  September  Harper  was  followed  by  a delightfully 
reminiscent  paper  on  “Old  New  York  and  its  Houses,”  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White,  and  charmingly  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foot  and 
other  artists,  which  appeared  in  the  October  1883,  number  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
The  article,  in  which  are  shown  many  bits  of  exterior  and  interior  decoration,  at- 
tempts to  do  for  the  colonial  city,  that  which  Mr.  Schuyler  has  essayed  for  the  city 
of  . o-day.  Those  interested  in  architecture  or  in  the  development  of  our  American 
cities,  will  hud  much  of  value  in  these  two  articles. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  great  fire  in  the  business  quarter  of  the  city  anti 
the  acquisition  of  new  land  made  by  the  filling  up  of  the  Back  Bay, 
have  furnished  to  Boston,  during  the  past  decade,  unprecedented 
opportunities  architecturally.  It  was  not,  however,  the  appearance  of 
the  modern  private  residences  or  public  buildings  in  the  new  quarter 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  new  business  houses  in  the  burnt  distict,  that, 
during  a visit  by  the  writer  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  was  most  im- 
pressive architecturally,  or  most  suggestive  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
building  movement  here  referred  to ; on  the  contrary  it  was  in  the 
old  part  of  the  city,  among  the  buildings  devoted  to  merchandise, 
that  the  writer  happened  upon  two  examples  of  the  art  of  architecture 
as  satisfactory  in  their  own  way  as  any  of  the  surprises  that  delight 
the  wanderer  in  old  world  towns.  Here,  to-day,  in  the  United  States 
are  two  buildings  which,  while  admirably  adapted  for  their  uses,  are 
an  earnest  that  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts  as  to  the  future  possible 
beauty  of  American  towns  need  no  longer  be  scouted  as  visionary. 

Passing  down  Bedford  from  Washington  street  the  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  massive  proportions  of  a doorway  on  the  corner  of 
Harrison  Avenue.  This  proves  to  be  the  rear  entrance  to  WTiite’s  large 
dry  goods  store  which  fronts  on  Washington  street.  It  is  a striking 
example  of  an  effective  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult  problem 
of  affording,  at  the  same  time,  secure  support  to  the  superincumbent  sto- 
ries of  the  lofty  building  and  an  unimpeded  entrance  way.  The  result 
shows  how  skill  wrests  triumphs  from  difficulties  ; the  harder  the  task, 
the  more  brilliant  the  success.  In  this  instance,  out  of  a corner  door- 
way, usually  most  awkward  and  contracted,  the  architect  has  designed 
one  of  the  most  commodious  of  entrances;  while  he  has  also  made  it 
so  noble  and  beautiful  that  one  involuntarily  regrets  that  it  is  hidden 
away  in  comparatively  obscure  streets. 

Two  mighty  circular  piers  of  red  sandstone  support  the  strong  archi- 
traves,  great  single  stones — rivalling  in  length  some  of  those  that  make 
famous  the  walls  of  the  Pitti  Palace  — which  also  rest  upon  similar 
piers  buttressing  the  walls  of  the  building,  at  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance. A glance  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  beholder  that  the  towering 
walls  above,  rest  upon  sure  foundations.  With  the  sense  of  security  thus 
afforded,  an  essential  pre-requisite,  one  can  leisurely  observe  and  delight 
in  such  ornament  as  the  artist  has  expended  upon  his  work.  This  has 
mostly  been  concentrated  upon  this  noble  entrance  way,  the  most  im- 
portant architectural  feature  of  this  building.  The  upper  third  of  the 
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columned  piers  is  elaborately  carved,  so  that  they  give  the  impression 
of  columns  crowned  with  rich  and  beautiful  capitals,  the  freedom  and 
grace  of  the  curving  leaves  producing  a charming  effect.  It  would  be 
difficult,  I fanc3r,  to  find  in  church  or  public  building  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  a grander,  more  beautiful  entrance,  or  one  more  truly  original, 
than  the  artist  has  here  given  to  this  house  of  merchandise.  In  this 
instance  architecture  is  neither  the  servant  of  State  nor  Church,  yet  is  it 
none  the  less  noble  and  grand.  It  is  wholly  fitting  that  in  a Republic 
and  in  a city  of  merchants,  a man  should  thus  honor  his  calling.  Yet 
Architecture  has  so  long  been  wont  to  busy  herself  with  cathedral  and 
palace  and  stately  municipal  building,  that  the  first  sight  of  these 
columned  stones  excites  a feeling  of  surprise.  The  topmost  story  of 
the  tall  building,  built  of  brick  and  sandstone,  is  lightened  and  adorned 
with  a row  of  flattened  sandstone  pillars  between  the  windows,  giving 
something  of  the  effect  of  an  aerial  colonnade;  while  here  and  there,  a 
single  quaintly  carved  monster,  set  in  the  wall  at  long  intervals,  writhes 
in  solitary  seclusion. 

Notable  as  is  this  doorway,  it  is  but  the  precursor  of  the  noble  build- 
ing, that  towers  a short  distance  beyond,  in  the  same  street. 

This  is  a large  and  lofty  building  of  red  sandstone  with  a sweeping 
curving  front  at  the  intersection  of  Bedford  and  Kingston  streets,  where 
is  a sort  of  triangular  place;  so  that  the  centre  of  the  building  with  its 
main  entrance  looks  up  Kingston  and  down  Bedford  streets,  and  can  be 
seen  from  a long  distance.  This  building  erected  in  1882-’83  for  the 
owner  of  the  ground  Frederick  L.  Ames,  for  business  uses,  is  indeed 
a most  notable  example  of  the  art  of  architecture. 

On  the  ground  story  the  massive  piers  that  support  the  bold  round 
arches  of  the  windows,  with  their  great  span  admitting  the  floods  of 
light  demanded  by  modern  needs,  show  how  possible  it  is  to  harmonize 
use  with  vigorous  construction  and  noble  architecture.  The  strong  walls 
rise,  story  upon  story,  with  the  solidity  and  strength  of  a fortress ; the 
roof  is  broken  with  bold  gables  showing  their  lines  of  construction.  All 
this  is  engineer’s  work  and  admirable  work  it  is,  remarkable  if  it  had 
stopped  with  this;  but  now,  satisfied  with  the  strength  and  commodi- 
ousness of  his  building,  comes  the  artist  whose  sportive  fancy  plays  upon 
the  structure,  softening  the  sullen  stones  till  they  smile  beneath  its 
touch,  as  if  the  sunlight  were  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the  tremulous 
shadows  of  vine  leaves,  clustering  about  the  crannies  and  crevices  of 
some  solitary,  storm  worn  cliff.  The  rocks  actually  seem  plastic  to  the 
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chisel  and  to  have  molded  themselves  into  whatever  forms  the  teem- 
ing fancies  of  the  capricious  artist  may  have  willed. 

It  is  the  only  building  I have  seen  in  the  United  States  that  gave  a 
sense  of  the  joy  of  creative  art.  Here  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  rollicking 
stone  cutters  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  quaint  fancies  and  unbridled 
conceits  peer  out  from  the  most  unlooked-for  places  and  lend  a human, 
every  day  interest  even  to  their  solemn  cathedral  piles.  Here  in  this 
prosaic  house  of  business,  this  building  so  characteristic  of  its  use  that 
it  could  by  no  possibility  be  mistaken  for  aught  else,  unless,  indeed,  it 
suggests  the  fortress  home  of  some  merchant  of  Florence  in  her  days 
of  civic  strife,  which  suggestion  is  at  once  dispelled  by  a glance  at  the 
large  windows,  unguarded  by  the  heavy  bars  of  iron  wrought  into 
quaint  patterns  which  give  so  prison  like  an  aspect  to  the  Palaces  of 
Florence,  and  at  the  ever  open  doors,  which  here  invite  not  repel  all 
comers. 

There  is  here  no  sense  of  imitation,  this  builder  made  his  building  to 
suit  its  uses,  and  adorned  it  to  please  his  fancy ; his  work  suggests 
himself  and  no  other,  and  is,  what  true  art  must  ever  be,  satisfying. 
When  looking  on  this  building  the  question  of  style  of  architecture 
does  not  intrude  itself,  one  feels  how  appropriate,  how  majestic,  how 
strong,  how  harmonious,  how  beautiful  it  is ; and  then,  satisfied,  yields  to 
the  delight  of  observing  and  enjoying  the  details  in  which  are  mani- 
fest the  quaint  fancies  and  exquisite  sense  of  ornament  possessed  by 
the  artist.  The  arched  windows,  repeated  in  each  story  and  increasing 
in  number  in  geometrical  ratio  as  the  walls  increase  in  height,  are 
crowned  with  an  aerial  colonnade  above  which  rises  the  high  steep 
pitched  roof  broken  by  lofty  gables. 

So  exquisite  is  the  harmony  of  proportion,  with  the  rhythmic  multipli- 
cation of  windows  and  upspringing  lightness  of  the  crowning  colonnade, 
that  the  sight  of  the  building  is  to  the  eye,  what  harmony  of  music  is  to 
the  ear. 

I had  hoped  this  building  meant  that  the  country  was  richer  by  an- 
other great  architect  so  that  it  was  not  without  a slight  sense  of  disap- 
pointment, though  with  no  surprise,  that  I at  last  ascertained  with  con 
siderable  pains,  that  the  architect  of  Trinity  Church  was  also  the  de- 
signer of  this  building  which  had  so  charmed  me $ certainly  these  two 
buildings  preeminently  justify  the  right  of  Mr.  Richardson  to  be  called 
an  architect.  Those  who  insist  that  the  architect  himself  shall  be  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  a knowledge  of  the  theoretical  science  and  practical 
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work  of  the  engineer,  and  made  equally  familiar  with  the  mathematics 
and  processes  of  the  builder,  are  doubtless  wholly  right,  for  such 
knowledge  is  essential ; since,  without  it,  the  architect  would  be  liable 
to  grave  errors  in  his  own  designs,  as  well  as  incompetent  to  decide 
upon  the  work  of  his  builder.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
the  architect  must  personally  busy  himself  with  these  details;  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  judge  the  plans  and  the  work  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  committed. 

In  the  instance  of  the  architect  whose  work  we  are  now  considering, 
it  is  his  custom,  as  I am  credibly  assured,  to  busy  himself  only  with  his 
art,  entrusting  the  execution  of  his  designs  to  competent  builders ; his 
buildings  are  so  satisfying  because  designed  by  an  artist.  There  is  a 
world  of  suggestion  in  this  fact. 

After  thus  surveying  New  York  and  Boston  let  our  observer,  coming 
southward,  mark  the  massive  piers  and  columns  with  their  crouching 
giants,  upbearing  the  slowly  rising  walls  of  the  vast  municipal  palace 
of  the  City  of  Penn, — enclosing  in  its  compass  four  city  squares, — with 
its  white  marbles  glistening  in  the  sun  and  populous  with  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,  a very  re-creation  in  splendor  of  material  and  ostentation  of 
expenditure,  of  the  municipal  and  princely  palaces  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance ; then,  let  him  observe  the  noble  public  buildings  near ; by 
no  means  omitting  to  notice  the  new  Rail  Road  station  opposite,  with  its 
pleasing  fagade  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  its  commodious  waiting  rooms 
and  costly  approaches  over  the  broad  viaduct,  the  whole  embodying 
notable  examples  of  engineering,  architecture  and  enterprise.  If  he 
would  further  realize  the  rapid  progress  of  this  architectural  move- 
ment, let  him  visit  Washington,  and  see  how  extensive  is  the  new  north- 
west quarter  of  that  city,  where,  but  five  years  ago,  were  empty  fields 
and  an  almost  uninhabited  solitude  which  is  rapidly  being  transformed 
into  a thick  settled  neighborhood  of  costly,  in  some  few  instances  of 
beautiful  residences.  As  one  looks  on  these  new  buildings,  many  of 
them  imposing  by  bulk  at  least,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  earlier 
buil  thouses  that  line  the  streets  and  avenues  of  the  capital  city,  and 
remembers  that  throughout  the  north  and  west,  all  over  the  broad  land, 
similar  activity  in  building  is  now  going  on  in  all  the  thriving  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a great 
building  movement  has  set  in  in  this  country ; that  in  fact,  as  I have 
before  said,  the  palace  building  era  in  these  United  States  of  America, 
has  begun. 
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Beflecting  ou  this  wide  extended  activity  in  building  and  the  immense 
additional  expenditures  implied,  for  these  palaces  are  to  be  adorned, 
furnished,  equipped;  some  partial  realization  of  the  unlimited  wealth  of 
this  American  people  may  be  attained. 

Unless  architects  are  thoroughly  trained  and  are  loyal  to  their  art, 
and  unless  their  clients  understand  and  are  willing  to  meet  the  cost  of 
good  art  and  honest  work,  there  will  be  little  permanent  outcome  to  be 
proud  of  from  all  this  bustle  of  building. 

In  the  instance  of  Washiugton  a striking  individual  quality  attaches 
to  the  domestic  architecture  by  reason  of  the  many  irregularly  shaped 
lots  consequent  upon  the  peculiar  plan  of  the  city.  In  this  plan,  the 
streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  while  the  avenues,  which  from  sev- 
eral centers  radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  cut  the  rectangular 
squares  diagonally  aud  thus  compel  a certain  originality  of  treatment 
by  the  architects  in  the  endeavor  to  adapt  their  buildings  to  these  lots 
of  differing  shapes  and  dimensions.  This  very  necessity  has  resulted 
in  giving  to  the  city  as  a whole  an  interest  and  a charm  arising  from  the 
absence  of  uniformity  and  the  apparent  freedom  of  choice  shown  in  the 
designs  of  the  builders.  The  sudden  activity  in  building  up  the  new 
quarter  of  the  town,  coining  as  it  did  during  the  height  of  the  Queen 
Anne  craze,  led,  at  first,  to  much  picturesqueness  and  to  some  absurdi- 
ties, in  that  the  different  requisites  demanded  by  the  needs  of  a north- 
ern climate  like  England,  and  those  suitable  to  Washington  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Borne,  were  ignored.  These  mistakes,  however, 
have  fortunately  not  become  general,  while  the  variety  and  quaintness 
of  the  many  new  houses  lend  au  added  charm  to  the  unique  plan  aud 
attractive  situation  of  the  capital  city. 

In  building  and  in  landscape  gardening  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
seem  sometimes  to  have  been  wilfully  disregarded,  as  in  certain  striking 
instances  which  unfortunate^  exist  in  Washington.  The  laws  of  fit- 
ness and  harmony,  of  adaptation  to  use,  cannot  long  be  violated  with 
impunity,  even  though  committed  at  the  dictates  of  imperious  fashion. 
It  is  because  of  this  violation  in  some  instances  that  one  may  well  ques- 
tion whether  some  of  the  spick  and  span  new  picturesque  dwellings  of 
so  called  “Queen  Anne”  and  other  styles,  or  rather  confusions  of  styles, 
recently  built  in  the  new  fashionable  quarter,  will  receive  as  much  praise 
from  those  who  see  them  fifty  years  hence  as  they  get  now,  and  what 
is  true  in  Washington  is  as  true  elsewhere. 

Strong  walls  and  honest  work  lacking  all  pretence  to  art  are  more 
worthy  of  lasting  respect  than  any  profusion  of  picturesqueuess,  or  re- 
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dundance  of  architectural  ornament,  obtained  by  the  trick  of  substitut- 
ing pretentious  sbam  battlements,  sham  cornices,  and  sham  gables  — 
the  false  fronts  of  the  builder  — for  real  constructions;  or,  by  the  use 
of  massive  corbels  and  balconies  of  carved  granite,  wrought  by  trick  of 
builder’s  alchemy  from  sheets  of  zinc  or  corrugated  iron.  Nor  will  the 
cheapness  and  ease  with  which  zinc  pinnacles,  glistening  with  gilt  and 
writhing  in  meaningless  convolutions,  can  be  clapped  on  to  preposter- 
ously high  houses,  be  held  as  any  sufficient  apology  for  thus  outraging 
every  canon  of  good  taste. 

Truth  is  as  essential  to  architecture  as  to  character,  and  ornament 
should  be  applied  to  buildings  with  as  much  reserve  and  with  the  same 
regard  to  fitness  and  harmony,  as  when  applied  to  persons.  The  term 
“ applied  ornament  ” is,  in  itself,  almost  a paradox;  for,  when  “applied”, 
it  is  rarely  ornamental.  Unless  it  is  a natural  logical  sequence  empha- 
sizing the  true  character  and  purpose  of  the  building,  it  is  simply  an 
excrescence,  and,  as  such,  necessarily  disfiguring. 

This  wonderful  activity  in  building  throughout  the  United  States 
otters  present  and  prospective  opportunities  to  architects  and  invites 
the  creation  of  a noble  and  appropriate  city  architecture. 

To  the  country  expending,  and  about  to  expend,  such  vast  sums  in 
construction,  the  question  of  securing  architects  capable  of  erecting 
enduring  as  well  as  pleasing  buildings  is  one  of  vast  economic  impor- 
tance. Where  the  decision  between  competing  plans  of  architects  in 
case  of  public  buildings  may,  and  the  choice  of  styles  in  private  build- 
ings must,  be  decided  by  private  individuals  not  specially  trained,  in- 
deed, usually  wholly  untrained  in  such  matters,  the  desirableness  of 
having  some  general  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  art 
diffused  throughout  the  community,  seems  evident.  That  architects 
should  thorough^7  understand  their  business  will  be  admitted.  That 
the  public  should  know  enough  to  know  whether  the  architects  do  or  do 
not,  understand  their  business,  would  seem  equally  a self-evident  pro- 
position. 

That  the  great  body  of  architects  do  not  yet  know  how  successfully 
to  solve  the  new  problems  and  that  the  public  is  wofully  deficient  in 
architectural  knowledge  and  taste,  will  appear  under  any  critical  sur- 
vey of  the  erections  in  our  cities  since  1875,  and  yet  they  are  full  of 
promise,  for  there  is  evident  a great  effort  for  good  architecture  and, 
spite  of  many  mistakes  and  failures,  such  effort  will  ultimately  achieve 
success.  When  the  first  elements  of  art,  in  the  way  of  instruction  in 
drawing,  are  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  then  there  will  be  such  a 
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general  knowledge  of  the  simple  fundamental  truths  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated  that  some  long  familiar  atrocities  can  never  bo 
repeated.  A public  thus  trained  will  demand,  and  get,  and  support, 
trained  architects. 

It  is  due  to  the  architectural  profession  to  state,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  founders  of  the  few  art  academies,  no  body  of  men  have 
shown  more  earnestness  or  intelligence  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  the 
opportunities  for  thorough  preparation  to  those  seeking  to  enter  the 
profession,  than  they  have  done  for  years  ; as  witness  the  work  of  their 
standing  committees  on  education,  and  the  papers  on  the  topic  read 
before  their  conventions  and  officially  published  by  them.  Accounts  of 
and  extracts  from  these  admirable  papers  will  be  found  among  the  Ap- 
pendices. It  is  largely  due  to  these  efforts  that  the  present  building 
movement  finds  ready  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  so  many  capable, 
enthusiastic  young  architects  ; while  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much 
of  this  public  desire  for  some  artistic  features  and  beauty  in  buildings, 
is  direct! y due  to  the  suggestions  of  and  to  the  example  of  buildings 
by  these  young  enthusiasts. 

In  these  myriads  of  attractive  new  buildings,  which  are  a direct  ad- 
dition to  the  wealth  of  the  several  communities  may  be  seen  a practi- 
cal demonstration  of  how  art  knowledge  may  directly  add  to  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  a people.  The  architects  having  been  the  first  to 
institute  definite  steps  for  the  technical  instruction  of  architects  are 
consequently  early  in  securing  results. 

If  the  American  mind  is  capable  of  artistic  development,  the  incite- 
ments held  out  by  the  building  of  these  costly  houses, — literally  pal- 
aces,— and  by  the  demand  for  all  the  products  of  artistic  industries 
which  will  be  required  for  their  suitable  equipment ; must  surely  afford 
sufficient  stimulus  to  produce  architects,  artists  and  artisans.  The 
prizes  offered  by  academies  and  governments  are  paltry,  compared 
with  those  everywhere  awaiting  the  ambitious  and  capable  art  student 
in  America. 

No  labor  is  ever  so  splendidly  remunerated  as  art  work,  when  once 
accepted  as  great  art.  No  labor  so  well  paid,  when  palaces  are  build- 
ing, as  decorative  art  work.  Where  wealth  combines  with  desire  for 
display,  as  is  preeminently  the  case  now  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
ample  employment  awaiting  trained  artisans  of  every  grade  of  capacity. 
No  one  who  possesses  effective  skill  in  any  artistic  industry  need  fear- 
lack  of  remunerative  employment  in  these  United  States,  now  that  the 
palace  building  era  has  really  set  in. 
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Everything  conspires  to  urge  on  the  general  introduction  of  element- 
ary art  training  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be 
best  fitted  for  that  subsequent  technical  art  training  which  shall  enable 
them  to  enter  at  once  upon  this  inviting  held  of  labor.  Thus,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  old  employments,  — for  which  the  former  school 
training  was  a good  preparation, — no  longer  provide  adequate  work 
and  pay,  these  new  industries  wait  for  efficient  and  skilful  workers. 

With  this  conjunction  of  very  general  facilities  for  elementary  art 
training,  and  this  new  and  growing  demand  for  the  products  of  every 
form  of  art  industry,  and  with  these  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  every  grade  of  art  capacity,  a remarkable  development  of  American 
artists  and  art  workers  may  be  anticipated  during  the  decade  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering. 

The  labor  now  most  desired  is  that  which  is  able  to  construct  homes 
of  beauty  and  to  make  the  articles  which  will  fitly  adorn  such  palaces 
and  their  inmates.  Silversmiths,  goldsmiths,  makers  of  beautiful  pot- 
teries and  porcelains,  designers  and  weavers  of  costly  and  artistic 
stuffs  for  hangings  and  upholstery,  all  these,  and  like  skilful  workers 
in  their  allied  industries,  will  be  sure  of  finding  ample  employment. 
By  and  by,  trained  by  these  art  industries  as  were  the  apprentices  in 
the  silversmiths’  shops  of  Florence,  will  appear  great  masters  of  art. 

That  the  Nineteenth  Century  should  see,  in  this  American  land,  a 
similar  art  development  to  that  which  then  arose  in  Florence,  will  not 
seem  so  strange  a phenomenon  to  the  future  student  of  history,  as  the 
statement  of  its  possibility  will  probably  seem  to  the  reader. 

To  that  student  in  the  remote  future,  our  age,  foreshortened  to  his 
view,  will  be  seen  to  be  but  a portion  of  that  very  era  of  “ the  revival 
of  learning,”  which  began  when  men  first  rediscovered  Greece  and 
Borne,  and  which  is  still  in  progress;  as  is  shown  by  our  explorations 
among  the  buried  tombs,  temples,  and  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  hope, 
even  yet,  of  recovering  a few  more  of  the  precious  fragments  of  their 
arts,  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  civilization 
of  a remote  past. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  realize  that  this  Nineteenth  Century,  with 
its  boasted  discoveries,  its  wonderful  inventions  and  machines,  its 
feverish  activities,  and  its  conceit  of  progress,  is  one  with  that  far  away 
time  when  the  finding  a few  loug  forgotten  words,  woke  man’s  intellect 
to  a new  life ; while  the  discovery  of  some  mutilated  statues  and  frag- 
ments of  overthrown  buildings  proved  the  inspiration  and  the  despair 
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of  modern  art;  nor,  are  we  of  this  bustling  century  quite  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  modern  race  of  men  still  toil  vainly  behind  that  Athe- 
nian race,  whose  superiority  in  the  Arts, — one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  in  all  things — is  stdl  so  preeminent. 

Nevertheless  this  very  century  is  the  child  and  heir  of  that  age  of 
the  new  dawn,  which,  adding  to  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian teaching,  the  culture  and  wisdom  of  the  Philosophies,  Arts,  and 
Laws  of  the  Wise  Ancients,  heralded  and  inspires  all  our  Modern 
Civilization. 

We  of  to-day,  are  living  in  “the  Renaissance.”  The  progress  has 
been  continuous  though  now  seemingly  delayed  here  and  now  there, 
it  was  but  to  bring  up  some  stragglers  in  line  with  the  onward  march. 
Now  giving  attention  to  the  principles  of  government,  now  to  those  of 
religion;  now  investigating  natural  phenomena,  now  pursuing  art; 
now  contending  for  individual  liberty,  now  laying  broad  the  foundations 
of  ordered  society;  Humanity,  all  the  while,  moves  onward  toward  the 
excellence  attained  by  the  old  Athenians; — towards,  we  confidently 
believe,  a higher  excellence;  a grander,  humaner  development. 

French  Revolutions,  Napoleonic  wars,  Crimean  battles,  in  Europe, 
African  slavery  and  secession  wars,  in  America,  seem  to  retard ; but,  as 
time  passes,  are  seen  to  have  effected  some  needed  change,  to  have  re- 
moved some  hindering  influence,  to  have  advanced,  not  endangered,  the 
true  progress  of  the  Race ! 

The  Seer,  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  declared,  a century  or  more  ago, 
that  our  sun  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  known  as  “ The 
Milky  Way,”  and  indicated  the  exact  place  ; within  a few  years,  “ star- 
eyed Science,”  toiling  far  behind  the  Seer,  has  gravely  confirmed  the 
statement. 

To  the  unastronomical  mind  it  seems  ^s  hard  to  realize  that  our  place 
in  the  universe  can  be  so  localized  in  that  wonderful  Galaxy  which 
illumines  our  nightly  sky,  as  it  does  to  think  that  our  place  in  history 
will  come,  in  time,  to  seem  one  in  development  and  almost  one  in  actual 
contact,  with  the  days  of  the  Medici,  of  Petrarch,  of  Raphael,  of  Galileo, 
and  of  Da  Vinci.  Yet  it  is,  even  now,  by  no  means  difficult  to  trace 
back  the  spring  and  origin,  “fonset  origo,” — of  our  present  develop- 
ment to  those  days  and  men  ! 

Recalling  the  history  of  that  “new  birth  of  learning”  in  Italy,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  wealth  piled  up  by  those  mediaeval  commercial  Republics, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  demands  caused  by  the  consequent  luxury, 
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were  responded  to  by  the  marvellous  development  of  all  the  artistic 
industries,  and  by  the  production  of  the  nobler  works  of  art ; the  idea 
that  a similar  art  development  may  be  anticipated  in  this  modern  com- 
mercial Republic  of  ours,  no  longer  seems  absurd. 

When,  besides,  one  recounts  the  names  of  justly  famous  artists  that 
have  appeared  in  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years ; and  further  con- 
siders the  marvellous  improvement  in  quality  and  increase  in  variety 
and  amount  of  productions  of  all  the  artistic  industries  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  since  the  year  1850;  nothing,  in  the  pros- 
pective art  development  of  America,  seems  impossible. 

If  effects  still  lurk  in  causes,  a great  artistic  development  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted  in  America,  and  there  are  many  indications,  which 
might  here  be  cited,  of  its  near  approach ; but,  at  present,  we  must  re- 
turn to  a further  consideration  of  the  problem  of  elementary  art  train- 
ing, and  to  the  possibilities  for  such  training  afforded  by  our  system  of 
public  schools. 


ADDENDA. 

ON  FASHIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Quotations  in  regard  to  modern  “ Queen  Anne”  and  other  vagaries  of  American  archi- 
tects from  an  article  in  the  September  1883,  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  on 
“Recent  Buildings  in  New  York,”  written  by  Montgomery  Schuyler — “The  best 
ten  buildings  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Queen  Anne  craze  has  become  so  dangerously  epidemic,  that  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  here  some  of  the  pertiuent  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Schuyler  concerning  this  latest  phase  of  mindless  and  indiscrim- 
inate imitation.  The  closing  words  of  the  article  are  given  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  art  questions  that  may  arise  ; since  they  embody  philo- 
sophic and  scientific  truths  which  should  underlie  all  artistic  effort  and 
without  which,  as  a foundation,  no  true  art  can  be  developed  here  or 
anywhere. 

u 1 Queen  Anne  ’ is  a comprehensive  name  which  has  been  made  to 
cover  a multitude  of  incongruities,  including,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  recent 
work  which  otherwise  defies  classification,  and  there  is  a convenient 
vagueness  about  the  term  which  fits  it  for  that  use.  * * * Whoever 

recalls  Viollet-le  Due’s  pregnant  saying,  that 1 only  primitive  sources 
supply  the  energy  for  a long  career,’  would  scarcely  select  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  out  of  all  English  history  for  a point  of  departure  in  the 
history  of  any  one  of  the  plastic  arts.” 
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“The  revivalists  of  Queeu  Aime  have  not  confined  their  attentions  to 
the  reign  of  that  sovereign.  They  have  searched  the  Jacobean  and  the 
Georgian  periods  as  well,  and  have  sucked  the  dregs  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish Renaissance.  Unhappily,  nowhere  in  Europe  was  the  Renaissance 
so  unproductive  as  in  the  British  Islands.  It  was  so  unproductive,  in- 
deed, that  Continental  historians  of  architecture  have  scarcely  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  it  up  or  to  refer  to  it  at  all.  INot  merely  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Gothic  revival,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
revival  that  was  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  Stuart’s  work  on 
Athens,  in  which  for  the  first  time  uncorrupted  Greek  types  could  be 
studied,  what  contemporary  architects  have  ransacked  as  a treasury  was 
considered  a mere  lumber  room,  and  fell  not  so  much  into  disesteem  as 
into  oblivion.  During  two  generations  nobody  any  more  thought  of 
studying  the  works  of  English  architecture,  from  Hawksmoor  to  ‘Ca- 
pability’ Brown,  than  anybody  thought  of  studying  the  poetry  of  Black- 
moor  and  Hayley.  The  attempt  within  the  past  ten  years  to  raise  to 
the  rank  of  inspirations  the  relics  of  this  decadence,  which  for  years  has 
been  regarded  by  everybody  as  rather  ugly'  and  ridiculous,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  episodes  in  the  strange  history  of  modern  architecture.” 
####### 

“ This  justifiable  preference  for  Bowling  Green  and  Washington 
Square  and  St.  John’s  Park  over  Broadway  and  Madison  Square  and 
Murray  Hill,  for  an  architecture  confessedly  colonial  over  an  architecture 
aggressively  provincial,  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  why  so  many  of  our 
younger  architects  made  haste  to  fall  in  behind  the  Queen  Anne  stand- 
ard. What  we  really  have  a right  to  blame  them  for  is  for  not  so  far 
analyzing  their  own  emotions  as  to  discover  that  the  qualities  they  ad- 
mired in  the  older  work,  or  admired  by  comparison  with  the  newer,  were 
not  dependent  upon  the  actual  details  in  which  they  found  them.  To 
be  ‘content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever’  was  not  considered  the  mark 
of  a lofty  character  even  by  a poet  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  If  vir- 
tue were  indeed,  ‘too  painful  an  endeavor,’  and  if  there  were  no  choice 
except  between  the  state  of  dwelling  in  decencies  and  the  state  of  dwell- 
ing in  indecencies  forever,  we  could  but  admit  that  they  had  chosen  the 
better  part.  But  they  were  not,  in  fact,  confined  to  a choice  between 
these  alternatives.  The  Gothic  revival  in  England,  after  twenty  years, 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  something  much  more  like  a real  vernac- 
ular architecture  than  had  been  known  in  England  before  since  the 
building  of  the  cathedrals — an  architecture  which,  although  starting 
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from  formulas  and  traditions,  liad  attained  to  principles,  and  was  true, 
earnest,  and  alive.” 

******* 
“Another  generation  of  artists  as  earnest  as  those  who  began  the 
Gothic  revival  might  have  brought  this  rough  and  swelling  bud  to  a 
splendid  blossom.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  and  under  a strange  spell,  the 
young  architects  of  the  United  States  followed  the  young  architects  of 
England  in  preferring  the  refinements  of  a fixed  and  developed  archi- 
tecture to  the  rudenesses  of  a living  and  growing  architecture.” 
******* 

“ They  have  had  their  way  in  New  York  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
during  a period  unprecedented  in  building  activity,  and  out  of  all  com- 
parison in  the  profusion  with  which  money  has  been  lavished  upon 
building  and  decoration.  What  have  they  gained  for  architectural 
art  ?” 

******* 
“They  have  built  so  much  and  so  expensively  that  they  have  pro- 
duced in  minds — like  some  of  their  own — which  do  not  reflect  much 
upon  these  things,  the  impression  that  if  luxury  and  art  are  not  synony- 
mous, thej7  are  at  least  inseparably  connected,  with  the  latter  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  hand  maiden.  But  will  any  educated  architect  assert  that  the 
characteristic  monuments  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  greatly  superior 
in  quantity,  and  superior  by  a great  multiple  in  cost,  are  equal  in  archi- 
tectural value  to  the  work  of  the  decade  preceding? 

“ So  the  new  departure  is  still  but  a departure,  and  it  seems  time  that 
such  of  the  victims  of  it  as  are  artists  who  take  serious  views  of  their  art 
should  ask  themselves  why  they  continue  to  work  in  a style  which  has 
never  produced  a monument,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
any  element  of  progress.  In  doing  Queen  Anne,  have  they  done  any- 
thing but  follow  a fashion  set,  as  fashions  in  millinery  and  tailoring  are 
set,  by  mere  caprice? 

“The  professional  journal  which  is  the  organ  of  the  architects  in  this 
country  has  indeed  declared  that  ‘ architecture  is  very  much  a matter 
of  fashion,7  and  architects  who  take  this  view  of  their  calling  will  of 
course  build  in  the  fashion,  as  they  dress  in  the  fashion,  in  spite  of 
their  own  knowledge  that  the  fashion  is  absurd.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  regard  an  architect  who  takes  this  view  as  other  than  a trades- 
man, or  to  discuss  his  works  except  by  telling  what  are  the  latest  modes, 
in  the  manner  of  the  fashion  magazines.  It  seems  impossible  for  arch- 
itects who  take  this  view  of  their  art  to  take  their  art  seriously,  any- 
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tiling  like  so  seriously,  for  example,  as  they  take  their  incomes.  But  for 
architects  who  love  their  art  and  believe  in  it,  the  point  of  ‘departure’  is 
much  less  important  than  the  point  of  arrival,  and  by  such  architects 
the  historical  styles  of  architecture  will  be  rated  according  to  the  help 
they  give  in  solving  the  architectural  problems  of  our  time. 

“ We  have  seen  that  an  architect  who  starts  from  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture and  an  architect  who  starts  from  Gothic  architecture,  if  they 
faithfully  scrutinize  their  precedents,  and  faithfully  discard  such  as  are 
inapplicable,  in  arriving  at  free  architecture  will  arrive,  so  far  as  style  is 
concerned,  at  much  the  same  result.  If  this  process  of  analysis  were  to 
be  carried  on  for  a generation,  it  would  be  as  difficult,  and  as  purely 
a matter  of  speculative  curiosity,  to  trace  the  sources  of  English  and 
American  architecture  as  the  sources  of  the  composite  and  living  Eng- 
lish language,  which  is  adequate  to  every  expression. 

“We  have  been  blaming  the  architects  for  accepting  the  forms  of 
past  architecture  without  analyzing  them.  But,  indeed,  if  architects 
had  been  analysts,  they  would  generations  ago  have  recognized  in  their 
work  that  we  do  live  in  times  unknown  to  the  ancients  whether  of 
Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  before  our  era,  or  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era;  that  within  the  limits  set  by  fact 
and  reason  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  accomplished 
talents,  and  verge  enough  for  the  expression  of  all  sane  temperaments, 
while  without  these  limits  nothing  can  be  done  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  fact  and  reason,  which  is  the  test  of  time;  that  ‘effects’  cannot  pre- 
cede causes,  and  that  the  rudest  art  which  is  sincere  is  living  and  in 
the  way  to  be  refined,  while  the  most  refined  art  that  has  lost  its  mean- 
ing can  never  be  made  alive.  The  recognition  of  these  things  would 
have  prevented  a vagary  like  the  frivolities  and  affectations  of  the 
new  departure  from  attaining  any  vogue,  but  it  would  also  have  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  any  technical  styles  in  modern  building 
and  instead  of  reproducing  ‘examples’  of  one  historical  style  and 
then  of  another,  and  then  of  a mixture  of  two,  architects  would  be 
producing  and  writers  would  be  discussing  works  of  the  great  art  of 
architecture.” 

THE  BEST  TEN  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  connection  the  results  obtained  by  the  editor  of  the  “American 
Architect  and  Building  News,”  in  an  attempt  to  learn  which  buildings 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession,  to  be  considered  as  the  best  ex- 
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amples  of  the  art  of  architecture  in  the  United  States,  are  of  interest, 
and  may  be  useful  for  reference  in  the  future  when  it  becomes  desirable 
to  measure  the  progress  of  the  art. 

Circulars  were  sent  to  the  architects  asking  them  to  name  in  numeri- 
cal order  of  excellence,  in  confidence  so  far  as  the  publication  of  their 
own  names  were  concerned,  ten  buildings  entitled  to  rank  as  the  best 
ten. 

The  result  was  not,  as  a whole,  as  conclusive  as  had  been  anticipated, 
since  local  pride,  as  well  as  want  of  opportunity  to  see  all  the  buildings, 
doubtless  led  to  a wider  range  of  selection  than  would  otherwise  have 
occurred. 

In  the  case  of  the  building  ranked  first  the  result  is  to  emphasize 
this  exception  which,  by  a general  consensus  of  the  profession,  heads 
the  list. 

The  results  were  published  in  the  issue  of  July  13,  1885,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

“Total  number  of  voters,  75.  Total  number  of  buildings  mentioned, 
175.  Total  number  of  buildings  receiving  more  than  1 vote,  56.” 

“The  order  in  which  they  stand  is: 

I.  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  Messrs.  Gambrel  & Richardson,  ar- 
chitects. 63  votes,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

II.  United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C.  Messrs.  Hallet,  Had- 
field,  Hoban,  Latrobe,  Bulfinch,  Walter,  and  Clark,  archi- 
tects. 41  votes,  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

III.  House  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  New  York.  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt,  ar- 

chitect. 37  votes,  or  49  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

IV.  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  Mr.  Richard  Upjohn,  architect. 

34  votes,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

V.  Jefferson  Market  Court-House,  New  York.  Mr.  F.  C.  Withers, 
architect.  23  votes,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

VI.  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  R.  M.  Upjohn,  architect. 
23  votes,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

VII.  City  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson,  architect. 
19  votes,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

VIII.  Sever  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson,  archi. 
tect.  17  votes,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

IX.  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Messrs.  [Fuller]  Eidlitz  and 
Richardson,  architects.  16  votes,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
cast. 
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X.  Town  Hall,  Xortli  Easton,  Mass.  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson,  archi- 
tect. 15  votes,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 

The  votes  for  the  next  ten  were  relatively  so  large  that  they  are  also 
given : 

XI.  Xew  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  J.  McArthur,  jr.,  archi- 
tect. 14. 

XII.  Casino  Theater,  Xew  York.  Messrs.  Kimball  & Wisedell, 
architects.  14. 

XIII.  Lenox  Library,  Xew  York.  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt,  architect.  13. 
XIY.  Produce  Exchange,  Xew  York.  Mr.  G.  B.  Post,  architect.  12. 

XV.  Columbia  College,  Xew  York.  Mr.  C.  C.  Haight,  architect.  12. 

XVI.  Broad  Street  R.  R.  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Messrs.  Wilson 
Bros.  & Co.,  architects.  11. 

XVII.  Crane  Memorial  Library,  Quincy,  Mass.  Mr.  H.  H.  Richard- 
son, architect.  11. 

XVIII.  Court-House,  Providence,  R.  I.  Messrs.  Stone  & Carpenter, 
architects.  10. 

XIX.  Central  R.  R.  Station,  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  T.  A.  Tefi't,  archi- 
tect. 10. 

XX.  Harvard  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Messrs.  Ware  & 
Van  Brunt,  architects.  8.” 

The  votes  of  the  local  architects  for  local  buildings  are  also  given  for 
the  cities  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Xew  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Xiue  Boston  architects  cast  22  votes,  out  of  a possible  90,  for  12  Bos- 
ton buildings.  The  first  four  of  these  were  Trinity  Church,  by  Gambrel 
& Richardson.  The  Ames  Building,  Bedford  street,  Richardson.  Art 
Club  Building,  Emerson,  and  R.  H.  White  & Co.’s  new  store,  Peabody 
& Stearns. 

The  four  Chicago  architects  cast  8 votes,  of  a possible  40,  naming  G 
buildings.  The  Pullman  Building,  S.  S.  Beman,  and  Philadelphia  R. 
R.  Station,  L.  Eidlitz,  head  the  list  with  2 votes  each. 

Twelve  Xew  York  architects  cast  70  votes,  out  of  a possible  120,  for 
Xew  York  buildings.  These  are  given  to  24  buildings:  8 received  1 
vote;  9,  2 votes.  The  highest  number  of  votes  given  is  9.  To  house 
of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  R.  M.  Hunt;  Columbia  College,  C.  C.  Haight; 
Jefferson  Market  Court-House,  F.  C.  Withers;  Trinity  Church,  Richard 
Upjohn;  Casino  Theater,  Kimball  & Wisedell;  houses  of  Louis  C.  Tif- 
fany and  Henry  Villard,  McKim,  Mead  & White;  Lenox  Library,  R.  M. 
Hunt;  Xew  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company’s  Building,  C.  W. 
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Clinton;  Produce  Exchange,  G.  B.  Post.  These  ten  buildings  rank  in 
order  of  votes,  each  receiving  from  9 down  to  2 votes,  which  are  given 
to  the  last  three. 

Six  Philadelphia  architects  cast  21  votes,  of  a possible  CO,  for  11 
Philadelphia  buildings.  The  Masonic  Temple,  J.  H.  Windrim,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  E.  E.  Broad  Street  Station,  Wilson  Bros.  & Co.,  each 
receiving  4 votes.  The  New  City  Hall,  J.  McArthur,  jr.,  and  Girard 
College,  T.  U.  Walter,  each  receiving  3 votes.  The  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America’s  Building,  Cabot  & Chandler,  has  2 votes,  the  others 
only  1 each. 

As  the  preceding  paper  was  written  long  before  the  issue  of  the  above 
lists,  the  writer  has  been  gratified  to  note  the  confirmation  by  professed 
architects  of  his  judgments  as  therein  expressed,  and  also  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Tefft  was  the  recognized  architect  of  the  Providence  E. 
E.  Depot,  which  is  ranked  19tli  in  the  list. 
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Training  in  art  in  American  schools  desirable  in  order  to  place  the  future  citizens  in 
harmony  with  their  surroundings  — Resources  now  existing  in  the  community  for 
general  art  culture  — Labor  the  great  source  of  wealth  — The  community  equally 
interested  in  exchange  of  its  “ labor”  for  works  of  art,  whether  exchange  is  made  by 
private  citizens  or  public  officials  — The  relation  of  the  community  to  its  expen- 
ditures for  education,  whether  public  or  private  — This  Report  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appraisal  of  the  public,  and  a portion  of  the  private,  resources  on  hand;  educa- 
tionally available  for  the  training  of  skilled  artists,  and  artisans,  who  shall  develop 
the  artistic  manufactures  and  industries  of  the  people  — Tendency  of  books,  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  art  objects  to  gravitate  from  private  to  public  ownership;  — 
to  concentrate  in  Public  Libraries  and  Art  Museums. 

Already  in  the  previous  pages,  many  phases  of  the  discussion  as  to 
the  new  educational  demands  in  the  public  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies,  have  been  illustrated  and  many  reasons  why  such 
changes  were  required  have  been  given,  accompanied  by  references  to 
the  successful  results  of  similar  experiments,  in  justification  of  the 
advocacy  in  these  papers  of  the  general  adoption  by  the  schools  of 
America  of  the  proposed  innovations. 

The  additional  argument  arising  from  a realization  of  the  importance 
that  the  development  of  a people  should  be  in  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings, and  that  to  effect  this  should  be  a controlling  purpose  in 
any  scheme  of  public  education  has  been  reserved  till  now. 

A public  school  course  of  training  which  should  accomplish  this  for 
all,  which  should  so  inform  every  pupil  in  regard  to  the  elementary 
principles  common  to  all  the  forms  of  art  as  to  give  them,  in  some  de- 
gree, an  intelligent  appreciation  ot  the  qualities  that  give  value  to  the 
products  of  artistic  industries  ; and  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  best 
fit  those  who  look  forward  to  lives  of  industrious  labor  for  subsequent 
training  in  such  artistic  industries  as  will  be  the  most  desirable  for  the 
community  and  most  renumerative  to  the  individual,  would  certainly 
seem  to  invite  the  appellation  “Utopian,”  had  it  not  been  already  suc- 
cessfully established. 

In  a Kepublic,  in  which  there  are  no  fixed  classes,  it  is  the  more 
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desirable  that  the  elementary  education  given  to  all  should  be  so  sim- 
ple, broad  and  thorough  as  to  suffice  for  a sure  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  Upon  this  basis  of  knowledge,  common  to  all,  each  individual 
may  develop  in  such  direction  and  to  such  completeness,  as  ability,  in- 
clination and  controlling  circumstances  permit. 

Without  the  power  of  appeal  to  a common  standard  of  morals,  of 
justice  and  of  manners,  which  implies  considerable  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  by  all  the  people,  no  organized  community,  other  than  one 
under  the  rule  of  a despot,  would  be  possible.  Knowledge  by  the 
people  of  those  things  which  affect  their  common  interest,  is  an  indes- 
pensable  pre-requesite  to  any  organized  form  of  civilization  compatible 
with  liberty  and  progress.  Since  such  a common  basis  of  elementary 
knowledge  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  self  governing  civilized 
communities;  it  is  only  a logical  deduction,  a necessary  corollary,  that 
if  it  is  desirable  that  a community  should  develop  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, there  must  first  be  a general  dissemination  among  the  people  of 
the  elementary  knowledge  essential  to  such  development. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  the  fact  that  such  knowledge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  arts  was  a common  possession  of  those  peoples 
whose  Art  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  ages  was  clearly  shown.  His- 
tory and  theory  are  in  perfect  accord. 

If  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  become  an 
art-loving  and  an  art-producing  people,  it  is  certain  that,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  some  elementary  knowledge  of  art  must  be  universally  dis- 
seminated ; and  that  the  education  of  the  people  must  be  such  as  will 
both  fit  them  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  art,  and,  also,  to  become  skillful 
in  the  technical  employments  of  the  industrial  arts.  Such  general  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  people  can,  in  the  United  States,  only  be  at- 
tained by  means  of  the  free  public  schools.  If  it  is  urged,  in  objection, 
that  the  people  of  Greece  or  of  the  Italian  Republics  had  in  their  time 
no  similar  training  in  schools,  the  answer  is  easy  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  people  needed  no  such  formal  teaching ; for,  from  earliest  childhood, 
they  were  everywhere  surrounded,  in  the  life  of  the  streets,  the  forum, 
the  temples,  the  churches,  by  works  of  great  artists,  which  the  children 
were  wont  to  hear  discussed  and  criticised,  as  matters  of  personal  and 
common  interest  and  concern,  by  their  elders,  and  so,  their  unconscious 
education  in  art  went  on  continuously. 

In  England  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  far  otherwise.  Such  art 
instruction  as  is  received  by  the  youth  of  these  countries  must  be,  for 
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the  most  part,  designedly  imparted.  In  this  country  the  public  schools 
furnish  the  only  adequate  agencies.  The  Nation  of  to-morrow  has  its 
birth  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  If  then,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  ever,  as  a nation,  to  have  an  artistic  development,  the  seeds  of  that 
growth  must  be  planted  in  the  schools  of  the  children. 

In  view  of  the  statement  in  the  preceding  paper  as  to  the  era  of  lux- 
ury and  ostentation  which  is  approaching,  and  of  the  industrial  de- 
mands which  such  an  era  will  develop,  problems  usually  relegated  to 
the  political  economists  press  for  immediate  and  practical  solution.  It  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  already  large  consumers  of  articles  of  art  and  lux- 
ury ; it  is  certain,  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles  must  largely 
increase. 

The  question  who  shall  produce  these  articles  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  educator,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  political  economist.  Shall  they 
be  made  in  other  countries  by  foreign  artists  and  artificers?  Shall  they 
be  made  here  by  trained  foreigners  who  immigrate  to  thiscountry  ; or, 
shall  the  school  children  of  this  country,  the  cost  of  whose  training 
is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  be  so  trained  at  school  as  to  fit  them  to 
make  such  articles  of  beauty  and  luxury  as  a rich  people  require  and 
at  whatever  cost  will  obtain  ? The  adoption  of  art  industrial  training 
in  schools  has  been  herein  urged  from  other  points  of  view ; but,  though 
so  different,  they  are  not  antagonistic,  nor  do  they  obscure  this  aspect 
of  the  situation.  The  argument  springing  from  the  anticipated  increase 
of  this  present  demand  for  art  works  is  complementary  to  the  reasons 
before  adduced, — both  confirmatory  and  encouraging, — since  it  offers  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem,  as  to  “ how,  and  where,  the  art  work- 
ers when  trained,  could  find  employment?” 

The  demand  arising  from  this  class  of  palace  builders  previously  re- 
ferred to,  bears  somewhat  adversely  upon  the  project  of  introducing 
mere  industrial  training  in  the  schools,  the  “ hand  work,”  now  some- 
what strenuously  urged.  To  have  only  the  technical  skill  of  the  black- 
smith, or  the  carpenter,  will  not  suffice. 

It  is  a higher  skill,  a more  refined  form  of  labor,  that  alone  can  meet 
the  coming  demand.  The  training  to  qualify  workers  to  meet  this, 
must  be  absolutely  artistic.  It  must  be,  by  a course  of  elementary  and 
progressive  art  training,  such  as  Walter  Smith  projected,  carried  out 
to  its  completion.  The  taste  must  be  trained,  the  highest  ideals  of  art 
comprehended,  the  technicalities  of  art  working  in  whatever  material 
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may  be  chosen,  fully  mastered.  The  public  schools  can  and  should  fit 
the  pupil  so  that  such  technical  skill  can  be,  subsequently,  most 
readily  acquired. 

This  art  training  will  also  be  found  to  be  as  desirable  for  the  art 
purchasers  as  for  the  art  workers.  There  is  a very  different  point  of 
view  from  which  this  subject  may  be  profitably  considered ; and  that 
is,  one  which  concerns  itself  with  the  attitude  towards  the  art  in- 
terests of  the  country,  of  the  owners  of  great  fortunes,  the  probable 
purchasers  of  the  handiwork  of  these  future  artist  workers.  In 
view  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future  art  development  of  this  country, 
it  is  a matter  of  importance  that  these  people  should  be  possessed  of 
some  correct  knowledge  of  art,  if  they  are  to  expend  their  money  for 
works  of  art.  For  a very  practical  reason,  the  community,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  very  deeply  interested  that  such  expenditures  should 
be  wisely  made.  It  by  no  meaus  follows  in  the  United  States,  as  yet, 
that  the  possession  of  wealth  necessarily  implies  any  form  of  culture; 
least  of  all,  of  art  culture.  Nor  ought  lack  of  the  latter  to  be  held,  in 
any  sense,  as  a reproach  to  the  individual,  because  this  country  has 
heretofore,  — the  Centennial  Exhibition  alone  excepted,  — been  abso 
lutely  destitute  of  opportunities  for  the  acquisition,  by  the  public  gen- 
erally, of  art  knowledge.  Many  of  the  excuses  for  various  short- 
comings, which  are  based  upon  the  plea  that  this  is  a young  country, 
are  absurd ; because,  in  a knowledge  of  literature,  for  instance,  the 
first  settlers  were  on  an  equality  with  the  most  intelligent  of  their 
English  countrymen;  and  Americans  have  continued  to  keep  them- 
selves fully  informed  as  to  the  literary  progress  of  modern  Europe, 
while  the  amazing  development  of  the  sciences  is  of  very  recent  growth, 
and  in  these,  America  admits  no  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world; — 
but,  when  the  fine  arts  are  in  question,  the  plea  is  valid.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  fair  land  was  a wilderness,  in  which  the 
first  settlers  were  forced  to  endure  privations  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind ; for  shelter  and  food,  the  bare  necessities  for  human  existence, 
could  only  be  scantily  provided  by  the  hardest  labor.  When  the  added 
fact,  is  recalled  that  these  settlers  cherished  the  most  earnest  religious 
abhorrence  of  every  form  of  art,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  its  existence. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  surroundings  of  the  struggling 
colonists  to  stimulate  any  abnormal  development  of  the  arts  of  adorn- 
ment, while  the  religious  sentiments,  to  the  inspiration  of  which  the 
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noblest  achievements  of  art  have  been  ever  due,  were  active  to  repress, 
not  to  develop,  all  such  instincts  ! 

The  sporadic  appearance,  a little  more  than  a century  later,  among 
the  Quakers,  a people  whose  religious  opposition  to  art  was  intense,  of 
the  child  Benjamin  West  whose  inborn  instinct  for  painting  overpow- 
ered every  obstacle; — and,  amid  other  surroundings,  of  Allston,  who, 
forty  years  later,  evinced  a genius  for  art  at  once  delicate  and  power- 
ful, are  instances  that  go  far  to  prove  the  existence  in  man  of  a strong 
tendency  to  expression  by  means  of  the  arts; — an  instinct  which  may 
be  long  repressed  by  untoward  circumstances,  as  it  was  through  the 
Colonial  period  of  our  history,  but  which,  since  it  is  an  inherent  quality 
of  human  nature,  must  eventually  manifest  itself. 

In  fact,  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  young  Republic  there  were  at  a 
very  early  period  in  our  history  occasional  individual  artists,  mostly 
portrait  painters,  and  in  four  cities  there  were  incorporated  associa- 
tions of  artists  and  other  people  of  culture,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts ; nor,  for  the  last  century,  have  the  arts  been  without  a cer- 
tain amount  of  cultivation  and  patronage  in  these  United  States,  while 
the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  growth  of  an  interest  in  art  has  been 
one  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  country. 
Still,  despite  these  facts,  it  remains  that  opportunities  for  any  knowl- 
edge of  art  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a whole, 
have  been  so  uncommon,  that  such  knowledge  has  been  not  only  not 
incumbent  on  any  particular  person,  but  often  absolutely  unattainable. 

In  the  cities  of  Europe,  an  unconsious  art  influence  pervades  the  at- 
mosphere, and,  if  heredity  goes  for  anything,  this  same  influence  has 
been  exerted  upon  many  successive  generations ; besides,  there,  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  art  is  sedulously  cultivated,  both  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  and  by  means  of  public  art  collections.  jSTow  the 
United  States  possesses  no  immediate  power  to  partially  remedy  this 
deficiency,  except  by  direct  training  in  the  public  schools;  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  practicable. 

In  this  country  where  large  fortunes  are  often  accumulated  in  a 
single  lifetime,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  a bright  child  who 
to  day  is  a pupil  in  the  public  schools,  will,  in  the  future,  be  found  in 
that  class  of  wealthy  possible  art  purchasers  just  referred  to;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  elementary  art  training,  which  is  urged  for  adoption  in 
the  public  schools,  is  as  desirable  for  the  art  purchasers  as  for  the  art 
workers ; and  it  is  for  the  true  prosperity  of  the  art  industries  that 
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the  buyers  of  this  work  should  also  possess  trained  art  knowledge  and 
taste,  for  demand  dictates  supply;  and  therefore,  for  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike,  such  art  training  in  the  public  schools  is  desirable.  Such 
training  for  all  the  dwellers  in  these  beautiful  cities  of  the  future, 
whether  they  are  to  be  producers  or  consumers,  is  most  to  be  desired ; 
for,  having  thus  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  delight  in  art,  they 
will,  in  either  case,  be  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 

It  may  perhaps  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  questions  we  are  about  to 
consider  if  a little  preliminary  thought  is  given  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
relation  of  the  community  as  a whole,  to  all  the  expenditures  of  that 
community  for  any  given  purpose;  both  as  regards  the  sum  of  expen- 
ditures made  by  private  citizens  for  similar  purposes,  and  the  amount 
expended  for  like  purposes  out  of  the  public  money  raised  by  taxes. 

This  may  be  the  more  readily  apprehended  if  we  conceive  of  the 
community  as  a person,  who  deriving  his  income  from  different  sources, 
expends  a certain  sum  upon  objects  of  a given  class.  Whether  the 
amount  of  the  sum  total  paid  for  such  objects  bears  a proper  ratio  to 
his  income,  and  to  his  other  necessary  expenditures,  is  a far  more  im- 
portant question  to  him,  than  whether  one  part  of  the  sum  was  paid 
from  the  income  arising  from  a certain  source,  and  another  from  that 
arising  from  a different  source.  The  total  income  is  considered  as  a 
unit  irrespective  of  its  source,  and  the  total  expenditure  is  likewise  a 
unit,  irrespective  of  the  agents  who  may  pay  it  out ; that  is,  in  the 
case  of  our  personified  “ community,”  whether  it  is  paid  out  by  private 
individuals  from  their  own  funds  and  under  their  own  impulse,  or 
wdiether  it  is  paid  out  bj-  officials  from  public  funds,  and  acting  under 
the  specific  authority  of  the  community. 

The  objects  so  brought  into  the  possession  of  the  community  form 
au  integral  part  of  its  resources,  irrespective  of  the  agencies  whereby 
they  were  acquired,  or  the  personality  of  their  immediate  custodians. 

The  question  of  their  immediate  utility  to  the  public,  and  of  conven- 
ience of  accessibility,  is  of  quite  another  character.  Many  objects  may, 
for  a time,  be  so  stored  and  so  inaccessible,  that  they  resemble  rather 
the  ore  in  the  unopened  mine,  than  the  minted  coin  or  the  exquisite 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  goldsmith;  they  are  thus  potential  rather  than 
actual  wealth;  and,  in  this  respect,  there  may  be  avast  difference  to  the 
community  between  public  and  private  ownership  of  books,  scientific 
objects,  and  works  of  art; — the  difference  that  exists  between  the  rich 
miser  and  the  expectant  heir ! 
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A consideration  of  these  relations  between  the  public  and  the  private 
owners  of  such  treasures,  is  here  the  more  appropriate,  because,  in  this 
designedly  compendious  Report,  not  only  are  Industrial  Art  and  so- 
called  High  Art  treated  as  simply  different  parts  of  a common  whole ; 
but  the  education  of  the  community  in  both  of  these  directions  is  held 
as  influenced  by  all  instrumentalities  to  which  the  citizens  can  have 
possible  access ; not  forgetting  the  ever  increasing  volume  of  art  liter- 
ature, periodical  and  occasional,  with  the  contemporary  wealth  ot 
illustrations  that  have  so  raised  the  standard  of  the  wood  engraving  in 
American  magazines ; which  magazines,  are  doing  so  much,  in  various 
ways,  to  popularize  an  intelligent  interest  in  art  and  in  art  indus- 
tries. 

And  how  varied  and  comprehensive  are  the  forces,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  exerting  upon  the  public  these  educating  influences ; 
comprising,  as  they  do,  not  only  institutions  organized  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  promoting  the  art  culture  of  the  community,  but  voluntary 
art  associations  for  mutual  self  help;  the  display  in  shops  of  trades- 
men’s wares;  and  the  hoarded  treasures  stored  in  private  dwellings 
for  the  delight  of  individual  owners ! 

To  recount  a few  that  most  readily  suggest  themselves,  will,  per- 
haps, give  a more  tangible  idea  of  these  art  possessions  of  the  public. 
First  come  the  public  galleries  founded  by  private  munificence  ; then 
the  occasional  Art  Loan  Exhibitions,  having  their  origin,  it  may  per- 
haps be,  in  the  pride  of  possessing  such  beautiful  art  works  and  the 
desire  for  public  admiration, — reflected  from  the  thing  owned  to  its 
owner ; — the  schools  of  the  Art  Academics ; the  mutual  art  classes  un- 
dertaken by  enthusiastic  art  students;  the  night  and  day  art  industrial 
schools  founded  by  Peter  Cooper  in  New'  York,  and  the  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  cities;  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School;  the 
stated  exhibitions  of  the  drawings  of  public  school  children  ; the  street 
window  galleries  of  private  art  dealers  luring  every  passer;  and, — by 
no  means  to  be  omitted  from  any  such  enumeration  of  the  art  wealth  of 
the  community, — the  numerous  and  increasing  art  collections  of  private 
owners  more  or  less  accessible  to  their  friends,  and  to  the  public. 

What  are  these,  each  and  all,  other  than  the  “ plant”  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  community,  and  available  for  the  founding  of  the 
great  Industrial  and  High  Art  Institutions  of  the  future,  which,  in  fact, 
are  to  be  the  great  universities  of  the  people ; though  they  may  be 
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called  by  far  other  names  and  may  resemble  but  little,  in  form  and  or- 
ganization, the  traditional  classical  university  of  the  present  ? 

As  has  already  been  stated,  all  the  art  works  owned  in  a community 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  its  art  resources ; for,  what  does  it  concern 
the  community  which  possesses  these  art  works,  and  these  art  institu- 
tions, whether  they  have  been  procured  and  are  supported  by  public 
taxation,  as  are  the  courts,  jails,  almshouses  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions of  civilization,  or,  whether  individual  citizens  have  procured 
them  ? 

This  question  naturally  leads  to  a consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
relation  to  the  laws  of  political  economy,  since  all  community  expendi- 
tures are  properly  classified  according  to  that  science. 

The  rights  of  private  ownership  are  individualized  and  emphasized 
in  all  laws  and  customs,  especially  in  those  having  an  English  origin; 
the  rights  of  property  under  English  law, — whatever  may  be  the  theory 
of  the  law, — being  practically  far  more  carefully  guarded  than  the  rights 
of  persons; — possessions  being  thus  ranked,  by  the  highest  authority, 
as  far  more  precious  than  human  life;*  it  follows,  that,  as  wealth  is  ap- 
parently mostly  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  the  idea  that  this  prop- 
erty holds  any  possible  relation  to  the  community,  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  legally  imposed  for  public  needs,  has  been  lost  sight 
of;  often  indeed  is  unsuspected  by  the  majority  of  the  community,  and 
is  always  conveniently  ignored,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  politic  private 
owners.!  The  fact,  however,  that  labor  is  the  only  producer  of  wealth, 
is  an  axiom  of  political  science;  that  so-called  “capital,”  is  only  the 
accumulated  surplus  of  the  products  of  labor,  that  which  remains  after 
the  use  of  such  an  amount  as  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  laborers, 
is  another  axiom. 

All  wealth  then,  being  the  product  of  labor,  it  follows,  that  all  do- 
mestic traffic,  or  foreign  commerce,  is  but  the  exchange  of  one  pi'oduct 
of  labor  for  another  product  of  labor.  The  reasons  for  the  diversitj7 

* The  harrowing  circumstances  accompanying  some  recently  reported  evictions  of 
Irish  laborers,  where  the  dying  were  ruthlessly  thrust  from  shelter  by  the  carrying 
out  of  English  laws,  would  seem  to  fully  justify  the  above  statement. 

t “The  right  of  individual  property  is  no  doubt  the  very  corner  stone  of  civilization 
as  hitherto  understood,  but  I am  little  impatient  of  being  told  that  property  is  enti- 
tled to  exceptional  consideration  because  it  bears  all  the  burdens  of  the  State.  It 
bears  those  indeed  which  can  most  easily  be  borne,  but  poverty  pays  with  its  person 
the  chief  expenses  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Wealth  should  not  forget  this,  for 
poverty  is  beginning  to  think  of  it  now  and  then.”  From  the  address  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  at  Birmingham,  England,  October  0,  1884. 
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in  the  relative  values  of  these  products  of  labor,  are  first,  that  the 
quantity  of  labor,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  support  of  the  laborer  for 
a given  period  and  the  time  consumed  in  procuring  or  making,  and  in 
delivering  these  products  to  the  consumer,  differs;  and,  secondly,  that 
a distinction  in  the  character  of  the  labor  expended  is  recognized. 
This  difference  in  kind,  is  expressed  by  the  terms  u skilled”  or  “un- 
skilled” labor;  a further  difference  in  values  arises  from  the  fact 
that  some  qualities  are  very  rare,  hence  articles  made  by  persons  ca- 
pable of  imparting  to  them  such  qualities  acquffe  exceptional  value. 
Art  work,  being  entirely  personal,  depending  wholly  on  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  individual  artist,  and  so  limited  by  the  ability  of  a sin- 
gle laborer  to  produce  it,  is  necessarily  rare  and  therefore  may  pos 
sess  two  elements  of  value, — relative  excellence  as  art,  and  scarcity ; 
lienee,  it  follows,  as  a necessary  corollary,  that  the  most  valuable  labor- 
ers a community,  large  or  small,  could  possess,  would  be  art  laborers ; — 
true  artists.  The  history  of  Italy,  since  the  renaissance  of  art,  is  a com- 
plete demonstration  of  this  proposition.  To  its  great  artists  while 
living,  and  still  more  since  their  death,  is  due,  in  large  measure,  its 
prosperity.  The  desire  to  look  on  the  works  there  preserved  of  the 
great  historic  artists  of  Italy,  has,  for  centuries,  drawn  an  ever  increas- 
ing throng  of  visitors  from  all  over  the  civilized  world  to  that  country  ; 
and  the  prosperity  of  living  Italians  to  day  is  largely  due  to  the  home 
market  for  their  labor  afforded  by  the  influx  of  foreigners  who  come 
just  to  look  at,  and  enjoy,  the  products  of  the  labor  of  artists  long 
since  dead.  The  conclusion  just  expressed  that  the  most  valuable 
laborers  a country  could  possess  would  be  art  laborers  is  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  an  item  in  relation  to  the  works  of  an  eminent  living  French 
artist  which,  as  this  Keport  is  going  through  the  press,  appears  in  The 
Art  Amateur  of  March,  1884:  “The  complete  work  of  Meissonier  con- 
sists, at  the  present  moment,  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pictures ; 

* * * it  has  been  calculated  that  as  prices  now  run  Meissonier’s 

life’s  work  represents  a monetary  value  of  some  $10,000,000.  These 
four  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  have,  however,  not  brought  the 
painter  more  than  $800,000;  the  difference,  $9,200,000,  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  those  who  have  bought  and  speculated  on  his 
painting.”  In  other  words,  this  “difference”  represents  the  worth,  as 
mere  merchandise,  of  the  productions  of  this  one  worker  to  the  fortu- 
nate community  that  possesses  such  a laborer. 

As  labor  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  it  follows  that  the  disparity  of 
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wealth  iu  the  hands  of  private  owners  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
have  possessed  themselves  of  a larger  share  of  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  their  fellow  human  beings,  than  have  others.  A further  considera- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  private  ownership  and  individual  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  would  direct  us  into  the  discussion  of  a class  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  by  no  means  unimportant,  but  foreign  to  our  present 
subject,  which  is  the  relation  of  the  community  to  all  expenditures 
made  for  the  same  kind  of  objects  ; whether  such  objects  are  paid  for  by 
private  citizens  of  that  community  from  their  personal  funds,  or 
whether  they  are  purchased  by  officials,  and  paid  for  out  of  community 
funds  raised  by  taxation. 

If  we  hold  fast  to  the  truth  that  all  exchange  of  articles  is  but  an  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  labor ; that  all  the  wealth  of  a community 
is  but  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  labor  of  that 
community;  we  shall  see  that  any  exchange  of  products  is  always  an 
exchange  of  the  labor  of  the  community,  and  is  wholly  unaffected  by 
the  personality  of  those  who  may  make  the  exchange.  In  all  cases  of 
purchase  or  exchange,  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  given  community 
is  transferred  to  some  other  community,  in  exchange  for  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  that  other  community.  The  fact  of  the  local  taxation  of 
personal  property  corroborates  this  statement. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  community  pays  for  the  public  almshouses, 
court-houses,  and  jails.  The  labor  of  the  community  has  built  up  these 
buildings,  when  the  same  labor  might  otherwise  have  been  expended 
in  building  factories,  warehouses,  and  dwellings,  public  halls,  libra- 
ries, art  galleries,  theaters,  and  churches,  adding  thereby  to  the 
wealth  producing  and  wealth  enjoying  facilities  of  the  community;  and 
that  this  great  tax,  arising  from  the  diversion  of  so  much  labor  to  the 
building  of  public  eleemosynary  or  restraining  buildings,  is  a tax  im- 
posed upon  the  industrious,  virtuous  and  thrifty  citizens,  by  the  crim- 
inal, the  idle  and  the  unthrifty.  By  building  these  institutions  of  re- 
straint, or  of  charity,  the  people  recognize  the  need  of  sacrificing  some 
portion  of  the  products  of  their  individual  labor  for  the  common  needs 
of  order  and  security. 

Now  order  and  security  once  provided  for,  the  community,  as  does 
the  individual,  recognizes  other  needs,  and  is  willing  to  part  with  the 
proceeds  of  its  labor  to  supply  these  needs.  When  such  articles  as  are 
demanded  by  the  higher  cravings  of  civilized  humanity  are  once  ob- 
tained, they  are  therefore  rightly  to  be  considered  as  a portion  of  the 
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possessions  of  that  community ; nor  can  their  influence,  or  the  pleasure 
and  instruction  they  give,  ever  be  wholly  confined  to  their  individual 
owners ; indeed  commonly  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
often,  in  the  case  of  many  private  owners  in  America,  such  scientific, 
literary  and  art  collections,  are  thrown  open  to  the  public ; under  as 
few  restrictions  as  are  compatible  with  the  exigencies  of  private  resi- 
dences. 

In  illustration  of  this  generous  disposition  of  private  owners  of  art 
collections,  it  may  be  here  stated,  with  no  invidious  discrimination  on  the 
writer’s  part,  toward  the  many  equally  liberal  though  here  unnamed  art 
owners,  throughout  the  United  States,  that  Mr.  Corcoran,  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Walters,  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Claghorn,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Belmont,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  notably  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Johnston,  in  New  York,  have,  in  some  of  these  cases  for  many  years, 
willingly  admitted  their  fellow  townsmen  to  their  galleries ; and  have, 
on  numerous  occasions,  placed  their  choicest  works  on  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

There  is  some  instinct  of  fellowship  in  human  nature  that  impels  to 
a desire  on  the  part  of  their  nomiual  owners  that  others  should  see 
such  works,  though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  individual 
owuer  of  these  master  pieces,  any  more  than  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, ever  formulated  to  himself, — whether,  in  fact,  he  would  not  resent 
as  impertinent  and  false, — any  such  statement  of  the  truth  of  the  case  as 
that  these  beautiful  works,  which  he  had  personally  collected  with  so 
much  pains,  in  which  he  took  such  delight,  and  for  which  he  had  parted 
with  so  much  money,  were,  in  any  sense,  the  outcome  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived ; among  whom  he  inherited  from  others,  or  him- 
self acquired  in  business,  his  fortune.  Still  less  would  he  be  likely  to 
imagine  that  he  had  been  but  the  self-appointed  agent  of  the  community, 
in  acquiring  for  it  these  treasures  ; or  that  the  community  had  had  any 
remotest  agency  in  furnishing  the  means  for  their  acquisition. 

None  the  less  is  it  true  of  the  purchase  of  all  such  collections,  that 
though  the  agents  employed  in  the  various  transactions  may  be  many, 
and  the  years  intervening  between  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  and 
its  disbursement  for  these  works  of  art,  not  a few  ; yet,  though  in  each 
case  it  is  apparently  a transaction  between  private  persons,  it  is  the 
community  which  pays  for  them;  because,  inevitably,  labor  pays  for 
them  since  they  are  the  products  of  labor  which,  if  not  given  to  them, 
might  have  been  given  to  something  else. 
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Now,  tliat  that  labor  was  the  labor  of  the  community  needs  no  for- 
mal proving,  since  it  is  clear,  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  that  the 
exertious  of  no  single  individual,  though  prolonged  through  the  long- 
est period  ever  allotted  to  human  existence,  would  suffice  to  hoard  up 
any  such  surplus  beyond  the  sum  used  for  his  own  sustenance,  as 
would  equal,  the  smallest  of  these  accumulations  which  are  now  spoken 
of  as  “fortunes.”  The  surplus  labor  of  many  individuals  must  be 
united,  before  any  great  aggregation  of  wealth  can  be  accumulated  ; so 
that  it  follows  that,  whoever  may  be  the  holder  of  that  sum,  it,  in  itself, 
is  but  the  result  of  the  toil  of  many  laborers,  and  therefore,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  community. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  this  applies  equally  to  those  for- 
tunes accruing  to  individual  inventors  who,  by  new  applications  of 
science  and  ingenuity  to  hitherto  unknown  or  worthless  material,  may 
be  said  to  have  thus  created  wealth ; and  who  were,  therefore,  so  cited 
in  our  previous  summing  up  of  the  “sources”  of  the  sudden  accretion 
of  wealth  in  the  United  States.  The  products  of  their  ingenuity 
are  only  transformed  into  wealth  by  exchange,  and  are  only  given  a 
money  value  by  the  willingness  of  others  to  exchange  money,  the  rep- 
resentative of  labor,  for  them;  and  the  labor  which  is  thus  repre- 
sented, is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  product  of  the  community. 

An  Astor  or  a Yanderbilt,  each  master  of  many  millions,  buys  a 
costly  painting  in  Paris  and  brings  it  to  this  country;  labor  in  this 
country  paid  for  that  painting  just  as  surely  as  labor  in  France  paid 
for  the  other  costly  painting,  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  French 
minister  bought  for  the  government  and  hung  in  the  Luxemburg  Pal- 
ace; and  each  community  has  exchanged  so  much  labor  of  one  kind 
for  so  much  of  another,  equally  whether  the  minister  of  state  or  the 
private  citizen  made  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  labor  requi- 
site to  secure  the  pictures ! 

This  Report  then  merely  attempts  an  enumeration  of  the  art  build- 
ings, works  of  art,  art  educational  appliances  and  instrumentalities, 
now  accessible  to  the  public ; obviously,  the  art  works  held  by  private 
owners  are  not  equally  accessible  for  such  enrolment;  otherwise,  if  the 
statements  just  made  are  not  erroneous,  they  would  properly  be  enu- 
merated in  any  such  estimate  of  the  art  possessions  of  the  community ; 
as  it  is,  they  hold  the  same  relation  to  public  art  galleries  as  do  the 
unknown  private  collections  of  books  to  the  known  public  libraries ; 
that  is,  the  community  is  vastly  richer  than  it  realizes,  or  than  com- 
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monly  appears,  in  books,  and,  likewise, — as  the  many  comparatively 
recent  “Art  loan  collections”  have  shown, — in  works  of  art.  It  has 
thus  already  accumulated  a valuable  capital  of  knowledge  concerning 
art,  and  of  art  works,  which  may  serve  to  advance, — as  books  at  home 
buttress  and  aid  the  work  of  the  common  schools, — the  proposed  new 
development  of  industrial  and  high  art,  as  a factor  in  education,  and  a 
source  of  material  wealth  and  of  increased  refinement. 

By  thus  grouping  in  one  view,  as  is  attempted  in  these  volumes,  all 
these  scattered  and  varied  local  institutions,  formerly  but  little  known 
beyond  a limited  circle,  it  is  hoped  that  a valuable  contribution  will 
have  been  made  to  the  material  requisite  for  a full  consideration  and 
wise  decision  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  public  shall  direct  educa- 
tion towards  the  industrial  and  artistic  development  of  the  manufact- 
ures and  industries  of  the  people. 

To  return,  for  a moment,  to  the  statement  that  in  the  economic  con- 
sideration of  the  expenditure  of  a whole  community  for  a given  purpose, 
it  mattered  little  whether  this  was  done  ostensibly  and  formally  by  the 
community  officially,  or  whether  it  was  done  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  individual  citizens. 

Let  us  take  a once  familiar  instance.  When  public  free  schools  were 
first  introduced,  as  they  were  some  fifty  or  more  years  ago  in  many  Xew 
England  communities,  they  met  with  fierce  opposition  from  two  classes; 
namely,  from  reluctant  and  short  sighted  taxpayers,  who  objected  to 
paying  for  the  schooling  of  their  neighbors’  children,  and  from  those 
pecuniarily  interested  in  maintaining  private  schools ; the  numerous 
obstacles  having  their  origin  in  social  or  religious  prejudices,  though 
sometimes  by  no  means  insignificant,  proved  to  be  so  ephemeral  as  not 
to  need  mention.  As  the  public  schools  began  to  improve,  many  tax- 
payers, patrons  of  the  private  schools,  reasoned  that  it  was  useless  to 
pay  twice  for  the  schooling  of  their  children,  so  new  public  school-houses 
and  additional  public  school  teachers  were  necessitated,  because  there 
were  still  just  as  many  school  children  to  be  sent  to  school  and  taught, 
after  the  private  schools  were  given  up,  as  before.  If  all  the  children 
in  the  community  were  to  be  taught,  which  is  assumed ; what  differ- 
ence did  it  make  to  the  community  as  a whole,  whether  they  were 
nominally  taught  in  public  and  in  private  schools ; or  all  in  private,  or 
all  in  public  schools,  unless  some  advantage  might  inhere  to  one  or  to 
the  other,  in  better  economic  arrangement  by  which  one  roof  might 
shelter  a larger  number  of  children,  or  better  instruction  might  be 
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given;  which  latter  considerations,  by  the  way,  have  been  practically, 
in  most  New  England  communities,  decided  in  favor  of  public  schools. 

Shelter  was  required  for  so  many  children,  teachers  were  required 
for  so  many  children,  the  community  was  to  provide  these,  to  pay  for 
them,  to  divert  so  much  labor  from  other  industries  and  purposes  to 
this ; this  being  so,  what  was  it  but  a question  of  convenience  whether 
it  was  done  as  a community  for  public  school  expenses,  or  as  individuals 
for  private  school  expenses  ? The  private  teachers  were  employed  in 
the  public  schools,  the  tax  paying  parent  saw  that  his  own  children 
were  taught  at  the  same  time  and  as  thoroughly  as  his  neighbors,  and 
the  few  childless  taxpayers  had  long  before  learned  to  look  on  “ educa- 
tion” as  their  cheapest  u insurance  tax.” 

This  relatiou  of  the  means  and  appliances  of  culture  to  the  community, 
which  the  evolution  of  the  public  school  system  exemplifies,  underlies 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  civilization.  Every  community  in  its  on- 
ward  progress  resembles  Wordsworth’s  cloud,  which 

Heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call 
And  nioveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 

No  person  can  be  wholly  separated  from  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  or  be  very  different  from  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  humili- 
ating as  the  fact  may  be  to  individual  self-conceit,  nor  can  any  evade 
the  debt  owed  to  ancestors  and  to  contemporaries ; he  is  what  he  is,  by 
virtue  of  what  they  have  been  and  are.  Every  man  is  largely  the  crea- 
tion of  his  environment,  on  which  he,  in  turn,  reacts. 

Were  it  not  for  this  mutual  interdependence  between  the  individual 
and  society,  there  would  seem  something  almost  inexplicable  in  the  per- 
sistence and  certainty  with  which  all  large  private  collections  of  desir- 
able articles  such  as  books,  statues,  paintings  and  works  of  art  indus- 
try, continually  break  away  from  private  ownership,  and  seek  the  pub- 
lic libraries  and  museums  ; as  it  is,  an  unerring,  unresting  law  of  justice, 
underlies  and  necessitates  the  movement.  These  works  were  the  prod- 
uct of  the  community,  of  its  civilization,  its  wealth,  its  labor,  and  they 
return  to  it  by  an  instinct  as  sure  as  that  of  the  finny  sea  wanderers  to 
their  inland  haunts  of  brook  and  river.  Aladdin  may  compel  these 
genii  to  serve  him  for  the  time,  but  they  are  the  slaves  of  the  lamp,  not 
of  the  man  ; and,  as  the  community  is  always  richer  and  more  power- 
ful than  any  one  of  its  individual  members,  so,  sooner  or  later,  it  holds 
Aladdin’s  lamp,  and,  thus  compelled  by  the  genii  slaves  of  the  lamp,  the 
chef  d’ceuvres  of  the  artist  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  connoisseurs, 
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and  find  their  longed  for  and  predestined  home,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Public  Gallery ! The  choice  volumes  of  the  book  fancier  reach  the 
shelves  of  the  Public  Library.* 

The  great  creative  works  of  man’s  genius  can  no  more  be  narrowed 
down  to  private  ownership,  than  can  the  sky,  the  ocean,  and  the  liberal 
air. 

* The  ink  on  this  page  was  hardly  dry  when  the  following  item  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  January  3,  1884 : 

“ Yesterday  it  became  known  in  Preston,”  says  The  Manchester  Guardian  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  “that  Mr.  Richard  Newsham,  who  died  on  Friday  last,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
had  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of  Preston,  his  native  town,  the  whole  of  his  mag- 
nificent collection  of  pictures,  bronzes,  statuary,  and  porcelain,  valued  altogether  at 
from  £60,000  to  £70,000.  These  treasures  are  to  be  placed  in  the  art  galleries  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  a splendid  building  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Market  Place,  for  which  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris  granted  £100,000. 
Mr.  Newsham’s  gallery  includes  twenty  of  W.  Hunt’s  water  colors,  and  many 
works  by  Linnell,  sr.,  Holland,  Frith,  Egg,  Herbert,  Leslie,  Maclise,  Cox,  Poole,  etc. 
Among  them  are  ‘Antwerp  Cathedral,’  by  D.  Roberts,  with  whom  Mr.  Newsham 
was  on  intimate  terms  for  many  years ; Etty’s  ‘ By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,’  and  ‘ The 
Guards  Coming  up  Whitehall,’  by  David  Cox.  It  is  stated  that  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  when  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  extremely  anxious  to  be- 
come the  possessor  of  Mr.  Newsham’s  whole  collection  of  art  treasures,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  the  inhabitants  of  Preston,  the  deceased  gentlemen  declined  to  part  with 
at  any  price.” 
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Former  policy  of  England  toward  lier  colonies  — English  monopoly  of  the  American 
beaver — Sealskins  sent  to-day  to  London  to  be  dyed  — The  industrial  development 
of  the  American  colonists  sedulously  repressed  by  the  English  Government  — Colo- 
nists were  to  be  held  as  customers  not  suffered  to  become  rival  producers — Causes 
of  the  Revolution  to  be  found  in  an  industrial  rebellion  — Policy  of  England  to-day 
unchanged — Free  trade  essential  to  the  crowded  population  of  a limited  island  — 
This  island  policy  not  necessarily  the  best  for  a continental  people  — England’s 
desire  to  manufacture  for  the  world  — England  seeks  to  monopolize  the  carrying- 
trade  of  the  world — Superior  skill  in  arts  and  industries  a better  safeguard  for  a 
nation  than  tariffs — Causes  of  persistence  of  English  influence  in  America  spite  of 
influx  of  alien  immigration  — American  schools  tend  to  produce  homogeuity  of 
people  and  to  suppression  of  dialects  — Indications  of  a renewal  of  English  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States — English  school  geographies  — Knowledge  of  the  United 
States  and  emigration  to  “the  States,”  sedulously  repressed  by  England  for  a cen- 
tury— English  and  European  estimates  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  1860  — 
European  estimate  in  1830,  see  Chapter  V,  Lounsbury’s  Life  of  Fenimore  Cooper — 
Historical  summary  of  England’s  course  towards  the  United  States  for  a century  — 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  at  the  Centennial  — Preponderance  shown  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  protestant  races — Probable  increase  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple— Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  prospect  — Statistics  showing  past  and  estimated  in- 
crease— Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  — Comments  by  London  Times  — Oration  on  “ Democracy”  at  Birmingham 
by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

As  there  was  occasion  in  one  of  the  preceding  papers  to  refer  to  the 
existence  of  a decorons  domestic  architecture  in  the  early  years  of  this 
Republic,  so,  for  similar  reasons  it  now  seems  proper,  in  view  of  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  fact  that  such  art  opportunities  and  artistic 
training  as  are  common  in  European  countries  have  been  almost  wholly 
lacking  in  the  United  States,  that  equal  prominence  should  likewise  be 
given  to  the  fact  that,  despite  these  evident  disadvantages,  there  had 
been,  long  before  the  era  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  a very  consid- 
erable development  of  artistic  industries  in  this  country ; enough,  cer- 
tainly, to  warrant  belief  in  the  art  capacities  of  Americans,  and  to  give 
confidence  in  the  future  evolution  of  art  in  America  in  all  possible 
phases. 
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It  also  seems  fitting,  since  the  publication  of  these  volumes  has  been 
so  long  delayed,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  recount  the  evi- 
dences that,  in  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  close,  the 
Centennial  Exposition  has  effected  some  practical  results  by  stimulat- 
ing the  creation  of  new,  and  the  development  of  former  art  industries. 

In  neither  of  these  fields  can  the  present  papers  lay  any  claims  to 
completeness,  for,  while  an  exhaustive  research  in  both  would  be  full  of 
interest,  it  would  not  now  be  possible  to  give  the  results  of  such  an  in 
vestigation  in  the  present  work;  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  in  the  way 
of  general  statements  and  suggestions.  There  are  a sufficient  number 
of  well  known  facts  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  many  art  industries 
in  the  United  States  during  the  first  century  of  the  nation’s  history, 
while  evidences  of  the  great  stimulus  given  to  the  development  of  such 
industries  by  the  Exposition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  187G  everywhere 
abound. 

It  should  be  remembered  when  making  such  comparisons,  that  the 
policy  of  England  towards  her  colonies  and  dependencies  during  and 
long  subsequent  to  the  time  she  held  the  united  American  colonies,  was 
to  discourage  and,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  prohibit  any  independent 
development  of  manufactures.  The  colonists  were  to  be  the  legitimate 
and  permanent  customers  of  English  manufacturers,  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country  for  all  they  needed,  but  were  never  to  be  suffered 
to  become  their  rivals ! 

As  an  instance  of  this  policy  it  may  be  stated,  that,  although  America 
was  the  home  of  the  beaver  from  whose  fur  men’s  hats  were  then 
made,  the  colonists  were  rigorously  prevented  from  making  their  own 
hats;  the  skins  must  be  sent  to  England,  and  the  hats  made  there 
were  to  be  bought,  at  high  prices,  by  the  Americans  who  had  trapped 
the  beavers!  It  is  a somewhat  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  the  persist- 
ence of  a given  industry  when  once  established,  that,  to-day,  though 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  home  of  the  fur  seal,  belong  to  the  United 
States  and  the  seal  fishery  is  the  monopoly  of  an  American  company, 
yet  the  requisite  preparation  and  dyeing  of  the  skins  to  render  the  furs 
marketable  is  still  done  in  England  ! 

For  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  their  history  as  colonists,  the 
settlers  in  America  were  thus  held  in  leading  strings ; while  any  inde- 
pendent development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  people,  was  sedulously  repressed.  Bricks  for 
building  were  imported  from  Holland  and  from  England,  though  the 
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plastic  clay,  out  of  which  so  many  cities  have  since  been  built,  lay  be- 
neath their  feet  and  vainly  waited  their  labor.  Tools  and  manufactures 
were  imported.  The  native  forests  indeed  furnished  timber,  and  the 
sturdy  settlers  the  labor  needed  to  erect  their  houses  of  wood,  but  their 
architecture  was  English,  and  English  furniture  filled  the  houses. 

Such  spinning  and  weaving  as  could  be  done  in  the  farm  houses  by 
wives  and  daughters,  was,  happily,  beyond  the  reach  of  English  gov- 
ernors, and  homespun  was  the  colonists’  sole  defence  against  English 
exactions ; for  the  undertaking  of  any  manufacture  was  in  every  way 
discouraged. 

The  outcry  against  the  stamp  act  and  the  spilling  of  the  tea  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  were  but  the  outbursts  of  a flaming  resentment,  not  longer 
to  be  repressed,  against  continued  and  petty  tyrannies  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  manufacturer  and  shopkeeper.  The  political  revolution 
that  ensued  had  its  roots  deep  in  an  industrial  rebellion ! * 

In  the  endeavor  to  impose  upon  all  peoples,  especially  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  supremely  selfish  doctrine  of  free 
trade,  England  still  pursues  the  purposes  of  two  centuries  ago ; 
only,  as  the  United  States  has  become  a powerful  nation,  she  now  uses 
persuasion  where  then  she  thought  no  other  arguments  than  those  of 
brute  force  necessary  ; as  witness  the  destruction  and  prevention  of 
any  independent  industries  in  Ireland,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
rival  those  of  England. 

That  the  descendants  of  the  Americans  of  the  Bevolution  should  so 
little  heed  the  causes  which  led  to  that  momentous  event;  should  xmofit 
so  little  by  the  experience  of  their  ancestors  as  to  tolerate  in  their  uni- 
versities and  colleges  the  inculcation  of  English  free  trade  theories ; 
should,  in  other  words,  train  their  educated  classes  to  a theory  of  politi- 
cal economy  which  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  productive  interests 
of  their  country  — is  passing  strange. 


* The  following  sentence  taken  from  an  abstract  of  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
October  12,  1885,  on  the  subject  of  British  Colonial  Federation,  is  quoted  as  sustain- 
ing, incidentally,  the  assertions  here  made  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  mother 
country  towards  the  colonies.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  that  “the  feelings  of  Great 
Britain  towards  her  colonies  had  passed  through  three  separate  phases : First,  that 
of  grasping  selfishness,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies ; next  a 
period  which  was  one  of  indifference ; and  the  last  is  one  of  strong  desire  for  a closer 
union — for  federation.” 
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It  is  England’s  policy  now,  as  ever,  to  manufacture  and  carry  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Certainly,  as  a policy  for  an  island  nation  which  must 
obtain  the  food  necessary  for  its  existence  from  other  lands,  it  is  com- 
prehensible ; but  why  a continental  nation,  containing  within  itself  all 
resources  essential  for  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants, 
should  adopt  a policy  invented  for,  and  adapted  to,  diametrically  oppo- 
site conditions,  passes  comprehension. 

While  there  would  be  manifest  impropriety  in  entering  here  upon  a 
political  disquisition  as  to  whether  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  or  those 
of  protection  are  now  most  desirable  for  the  United  States,  it  seems  en- 
tirely pertinent  to  enter  a protest  against  the  unquestioning  acceptance 
and  promulgation  in  American  colleges  of  English  theories  of  political 
economy,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  desirable  for  adoption  by  this  coun- 
try ; since  in  any  event  the  question  is  largely  one  of  expediency  vary- 
ing with  circumstances,  for  certainly  to  be  able  to  accurately  predict 
the  exact  moment  when  an  infant  industry  could  go  alone  and  no  longer 
stood  in  need  of  any  outside  aid,  would  demand  the  infallibility  of  inspi- 
ration. Nevertheless,  essential  as  protection  may  be  during  the  infancy 
of  industries,  superior  skill  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  forms  a bet- 
ter security  for  a people  than  any  device  of  tariffs  on  imports.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  the  consideration  of  methods  for  promoting  and 
making  general  such  knowledge  as  will  tend  to  impart  and  develop  this 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Other  questions, 
which  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  this  consideration,  are  to  be  held  as 
simply  incidental  and  subordinate,  though  often,  it  is  believed,  cooper- 
ative to  this  purpose. 

When  Matthew  Carey  came  from  Ireland  to  Philadelphia,  he  retained 
so  vivid  a memory  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  England  on  the  industries 
of  Ireland,  that  he  clearly  comprehended,  that  if  Americans  were  ever 
to  be  independent  politically,  they  must  be  equally  independent  indus- 
trially. This  truth  has  never  since  been  quite  forgotten  in  Philadelphia. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  is 
practically  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  inventions  and  manufact- 
ures of  the  American  people,  some  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  surprising- 
rapidity  and  extent  of  their  industrial  development. 

In  the  preceding  pages  sufficient  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
English  influence  perceptible  in  the  early  architecture  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  long  continuing  influence  of  England  in  all  matters 
of  taste  and  fashions  in  buildings,  furniture  and  dress;  while  this  pres- 
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ent  work  is,  in  fact,  largely  a record  of  the  influence  upon  American 
development  of  English  thought  and  action  subsequent  to  the  holding 
of  the  World’s  Fair  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  Although  the  people  of 
this  country  may  be,  from  many  causes,  more  readily  responsive  to  Eu- 
ropean Continental,  and  to  Oriental  influences  in  matters  of  taste  than 
are  the  English  people,  it  is  still  true,  and  must  long  remain  so,  that 
the  most  effectual  influence  because  most  permanent  and  persistent  in 
its  action,  in  modifying  and  shaping  the  education,  the  industries,  and 
consequently  the  politics,  and  policies,  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  example  of  England.  A common  language  and  literature, 
a common  origin,  with  its  store  of  memories,  customs,  and  beliefs, — 
though  in  this  instance  somewhat  modified  by  accessions  from  other 
nations, — must  lead  inevitably  to  a cognate  development,  and  to  sym- 
pathies and  characteristics,  which  must  outlast  all  prejudices  and 
antipathies  originating  in  transitory  causes. 

The  self-respecting  American  of  this  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  while  he  will  equally  avoid  the  extremes  known  respectively  as 
“Anglomania”  and  “Anglophobia,”  and  will  seek  to  carefully  conserve 
the  social  and  political  differences,  designedly  and  wisely  established  by 
the  founders  of  America  when  they  initiated  the  experiment  of  the  new 
Republic,  seeking  by  means  of  those  changes  to  avoid  the  perpetuation 
of  certain  evils  inherent  in  English  laws  and  customs, — since,  as  has 
been  well  stated,  “their  problem  was  how  to  adapt  English  principles 
and  precedents  to  the  new  conditions  of  American  life,  and  they  solved 
it  with  singular  discretion”; — and,  while  lie  acknowledges  the  debt  due 
to  France  for  aid  given  to  the  infant  Republic  during  the  war  of  Revolu- 
tion, and  recognizes  as  continuing,  the  formative  influence  of  the  artis- 
tic culture  and  the  art  manufactures  of  the  French,  upon  the  tastes, 
manners,  and  fashions  in  dress,  of  the  American  people  ; and  farther, 
while  he  realizes  the  modifying  influence  of  the  vast  immigration  of 
Germans  since  ’48;  and  the  influx  from  Ireland,  beginning  with  the 
years  of  famine  that  desolated  that  fair  island ; and  while  he  in  no  wise 
ignores  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  America  in  the  presence  of  so 
large  a population  of  African  Americans,  and  in  the  new  problems 
arising  out  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years ; must  still,  when 
all  these  conditions  have  been  summed  up,  admit,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
these  opposing  and  modifying  elements,  the  influence  of  England,  of 
English  thought,  manners  and  customs,  philosophies,  laws,  literature, 
and  science,  upon  the  development  and  progress  of  America,  in  all  the 
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varied  phases  which  are  included  in  the  term  “ civilization,”  largely 
preponderates. 

If  the  reason  is  sought  for  this  surviving  influence  of  a country 
which,  during  the  past  half  century,  has  contributed  but  a small  mi- 
nority to  the  great  throng  of  emigrants,  fleeing  from  narrow  European 
conditions  to  limitless  American  opportunities,  it  is  not  hard  to  find. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  including  the  first  half  century  subse- 
quent to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Republic,  the  white  population  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies and  of  tlie  United  States  was  practically  homogeneous.  During 
the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuries, 
the  great  majority  of  white  people  occupying  the  Colonies  which  subse- 
quently formed  themselves  into  these  United  States,  were  either  them- 
selves emigrants,  or  were  the  descendants  of  emigrants,  from  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  and  were  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The 
exceptions  were  few  and  local.  A colony  of  English  Catholics  in  Mary- 
land, an  early  settlement  of  Moravians  in  Pennsylvania,  settlements  of 
Germans  in  the  same  State,  settlements  of  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
River,  exiled  Huguenots  from  France,  in  South  Carolina  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, comprised  most  of  them.  Later,  some  of  the  Hessian  mercena- 
ries, brought  over  by  the  English  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebels  of 
1776,  remained  and  became  citizens  of  the  new  nation.  A few  Span- 
iards in  Florida,  and  the  cession  of  Louisiana  with  its  sparse  popula- 
tion of  Spanish  and  French  origin,  contributed,  still  later,  a fractional 
Catholic  and  Latin  element  to  the  total  of  the  population.  But  with 
all  these  exceptions, — and  it  is  an  interesting  study  in  sociology,  which 
affords  striking  illustrations  of  the  influences  of  heredity,  to  trace  the 
subsequent  influence  and  extension  of  these  several  scattered  communi- 
ties,— it  remains  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  terrible  famine  in  Ireland 
in  1845,  with  its  enforced  exodus,  the  population  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States  were  substantially  English ; so  that  it  is  in  no  wise 
strange  that  the  present  development  of  the  American  people  should 
still  partake  largely  of  English  characteristics. 

The  universal  system  of  free  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
consequent  adoption  of  what  is  practically  a fixed  standard  of  lan- 
guage, of  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
avoids  a difficulty  common  in  England,  as  well  as  in  all  other  European 
countries ; viz : the  existence  in  a country,  of  local  dialects,  idioms 
and  provincialisms,  incomprehensible,  or  understood  with  difficulty,  by 
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those  from  other  parts  of  the  same  country,  has  accomplished  this  re- 
sult that  the  English  language  as  spoken  in  the  United  States  is 
readily  understood  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ubiquitous  press,  makes  possible  here  such  rapid 
dissemination  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  such  contemporaneous  educa- 
tional efforts,  as  have  hitherto  been  possible  in  no  other  country. 

It  is  because  of  the  existence  of  such  exceptional  facilities  that  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  set  forth,  at  length,  the  needs  and  methods 
of  universal  training  in  industrial  arts.  While,  from  obvious  conditions, 
the  underlying  causes  of  which  have  just  been  suggested,  English  ex- 
amples and  methods  are  given  and  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  as 
furnishing,  on  the  whole,  the  best  models  for  American  instructors;  * 
the  results  of  the  experiments  and  methods  of  other  nations,  from 
whom  in  fact  England  was  not  unwilling  to  learn,  have  been  carefully 
sought  and  are  likewise  presented.  The  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work  has  been  to  give  to  the  American  public, — to  educators,  manufact- 
urers, artists,  artisans,  and  to  legislators,  an  account  of  whatever  in  the 
experiments  and  experience  of  other  countries  may  be  of  use  or  of  in- 
terest in  our  own.f 

Before  concluding  these  references  to  the  origin  of  the  American 
people  it  may  be  stated  that  the  causes  just  noted  as  affording  unri- 
valled opportunities  for  rapid  dissemination  of  educational  methods, 
are  also  equally  efficient  in  their  tendency  to  produce,  and  preserve,  a 
homogeneity  of  population,  despite  the  diverse  nationalities  of  the  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  during  the  last  forty  years.  There  are  also 
indications  that  a renewal  of  emigration  from  England  to  that  part  of  the 
continent  of  America  occupied  by  the  United  States,  is  probable  in  the 
near  future,  if  it  has  not  already  begun  : — an  emigration  resembliug  in 
some  desirable  characteristics  that  to  New  England  early  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  in  that  it  is  a voluntary  going  forth  of  reputable  and 
well-to-do  citizens,  and  not  an  enforced  deportation  of  criminals  and 
paupers. 

For  many  years  emigration  from  the  British  Islands  to  India,  to 
Canada,  to  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  any  of  the  colonies,  or  dependencies,  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  actively  encouraged.  During  all  this  time  not  only  was 

* See  Appendix  F ; also  Appendix  C,  for  the  English  system  as  practically  inodilied 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  public  schools. 

t See  Appendices  to  Parts  I and  II  for  reports  of  various  European  systems  and  train- 
ing schools. 
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emigration  to  the  United  States  discouraged,  but  the  country  itself  was 
designedly  ignored ; as  much  space  being  given  in  the  school  geographies 
used  in  English  schools  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  to  an  account  of  the 
little  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  their  scant  population,  as  to 
the  description  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  the  Times,  and  other 
daily  journals  of  London,  it  was  evident  that  news  from  the  smallest 

German  principality  or  duchy,  or  from  the  most  distant  and  iusignifi- 

\ 

cent  Asian  or  African  kingdom,  was  considered  to  be  of  far  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  their  readers  than  any  intelligence  from  the 
United  States  could  possibly  be.  When,  on  rare  occasions,  any  allu- 
sion was  made  in  the  public  journals  to  the  United  States,  the  ignorance 
displayed  of  American  geography  would  have  been  incredible  to  any 
one  who  had  never  seen  the  English  school  text  books  of  geography,  and 
thus  have  realized  how  shamefully,  in  this  respect,  the  education  of 
Englishmen  had  been  neglected ! What  could  be  expected  of  a man 
who  had  been  carefully  taught  in  childhood  to  consider  the  United 
States  of  less  importance  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind,  than  a lit- 
tle group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? This  one  instance 
sheds  a flood  of  light  upon  English  ideas,  policies  and  methods.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  journals  of  England  or  of  the  Continent,  when  any  items  of 
news  were  given  from  America,  they  were  such  horrible  stories  of  crime 
and  brutality  as  would  convey  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
was,  at  best,  a semi-barbarous  wilderness ; and  yet,  somehow,  by  an  in- 
stinct similar  to  that  which  informed  the  Southern  slaves  through  all  the 
four  years  of  war  of  the  progress  making  towards  their  actual  freedom, 
the  dumb  millions  of  Europe  knew  that  America  was  a land  of  liberty 
and  of  hope ! 

If  any  readers  have  a curiosity  to  see  how  their  country  and  country- 
men were  regarded,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  only  a half 
century  ago,  they  will  find  it  admirably  and  concisely  stated  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  entitled  u European  Estimate  of  America,”  of  Professor  Louns- 
bury’s  recent  interesting  life  of  Eenimore  Cooper,*  the  great  American 
novelist,  whose  stories  first  taught  the  people  of  the  Continent  that 
America  made  any  pretensions  to  literature. 

Irving  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  English,  but  Cooper  was 
long  the  more  popular  author  with  continental  readers.  The  present 

* James  Fenimore  Cooper,  by  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English  in  the 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  College.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1883, 
pp.  306. 
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writer  can  bear  witness  that  a quarter  of  a century  later  the  statements 
of  Cooper  were  not  by  any  means  obsolete  as  to  the  general  ignorance 
prevailing  in  regard  to  America.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  European  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  American  Indian  was  concerned,  Cooper 
was  himself  largely  responsible.  At  the  time  of  which  I speak  Long- 
fellow was  more  generally  read  in  England  than  Tennyson,  and  was,  I 
think,  quite  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  English  poet,  while  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  had  awakened  an  indignant  prejudice 
against  the  United  States  all  over  the  world ; for  there  was  not  then 
sufficient  knowledge  of  American  geography  prevalent  to  enable  the 
European  to  discriminate  between  Garrison  and  Legree,  Boston  and 
New  Orleans!  Indeed  the  people  of  South  America  were  frequently 
supposed  to  be  fellow  countrymen  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

Every  American  was  held  responsible  for  all  deeds  committed  in 
America,  and  the  most  fiery  Southerners  were  calmly  called  “ Yankees.” 
For  illustrative  instances  of  this  promiscuous  attribution  of  responsi- 
bility witness  Sydney  Smith’s  denunciations  of  all  American  securities 
in  consequence  of  the  repudiation  of  her  debts  by  Mississippi,  and  later 
the  arrest  and  confinement  of  Horace  Greeley  in  Clicliy  prison.  When 
one  began  to  realize  these  facts,  the  supersensitiveness  of  Americans  to 
European,  and  especially  to  English  opinion,  became  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  In  America,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
in  literary  circles  especially,  the  question  was,  “ What  is  thought  in 
England  I What  will  the  European  critics  think  ?”  The  answer  that 
neither  England  nor  Europe  knew  or  cared  anything  about  American 
literature  would  have  shocked  these  sensitive  souls.  It  was,  however, 
absolutely  true.  An  American  in  Europe  at  that  time,  no  matter  what 
local  pride  in  State  or  city  he  might  have  had,  soon  learned  that  the 
Nation  of  the  United  States  represented  by  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
was  known,  but  the  subdivisions  of  the  Nation,  though  “ sovereign,” 
were  uttterly  unknown  and  ignored. 

The  importance  of  the  Union  began  to  be  understood  by  Americans 
when  abroad,  One  soon  realized  that  America  was  without  the  pale  of 
English  sympathies  when  the  knowledge  of  England  and  the  interest 
felt  in  its  history,  literature,  and  localities,  by  all  Americans  having 
any  claims  to  education,  was  contrasted  with  the  dense  ignorance  and 
absolute  indifference  of  educated  English  people  as  to  matters  Amer- 
ican. A little  reflection  showed  that  this  striking  difference  of  interest 
and  of  intelligence  arose  from  the  fact  that  colonists  naturally  take 
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pride  in  the  history  of  tlie  mother  country,  while  but  few  of  the  people 
of  that  country  have  occasion  to  know  or  care  about  the  far-off  colony. 
Painful  as  it  might  be  to  local  and  national  pride  to  admit  it,  the  truth 
was  clear  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  still  provincial  in 
many  of  their  relations  towards  England. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  a hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  they  really  began  to  outgrow,  in  a measure,  this 
provincialism.  Of  course  it  should  be  understood,  in  all  such  general 
statements  about  classes  and  countries,  that  notable  exceptions  exist. 
There  have  always  been  in  England  a few  who  have  taken  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  United  States  from  the  days  of  Chatham  and  Burke 
to  those  of  John  Bright,  just  as  in  France  the  people  of  the  young  Re- 
public who  represented  freedom  and  popular  Government  have  found 
friends,  from  the  days  of  Lafayette  to  those  of  Laboulaye. 

The  impressions  received  by  Americans  as  to  the  general  feeling  in 
England  towards  America,  however,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
will  be  found  set  down  in  the  writings  of  two  of  the  clearest-visioned 
observers  that  ever  looked  at  the  Old  World  through  ISTew  World  eyes — 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — in  “Our  Old  Home” 
and  in  “English  Traits.”  While  the  contemptuous  verdict  of  Carlyle 
on  America  and  its  institutions  will  not  soon'  be  forgotten. 

The  English  had  learned  enough  about  the  country,  by  1861,  to  ren- 
der them  very  active  in  trying  to  aid  its  disruption ! The  distasteful 
lesson  of  the  Alabama  award,  following  after  tbe  success  of  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  suddenly  apprised  them  of  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  country  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  when  the  International 
Exhibition  of  the  Centennial  was  announced  England  accepted  the  op- 
portunity it  offered  for  securing  American  customers.  We,  on  our  part, 
found  in  their  exhibitions  much  valuable  information  of  which  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  seek  to  avail  ourselves. 

It  will,  however,  be  advisable  for  those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  self- 
respect  as  Americans  when  considering  the  relations  borne  by  England 
to  the  industrial  development  of  this  country,  to  remember  that  Eng- 
land has  always  done  her  utmost  to  prevent  any  industrial,  or  political 
development  of  the  American  people. 

In  1776,  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  enter  into  war  with  England 
iu  order  to  begin  any  industrial  development  of  their  own  resources! 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  they 
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were  forced  to  go  to  war  with  England  again  to  vindicate  their  right 
to  sail  the  seas ! 

Nearly  fifty  years  later,  England  eagerly  availed  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  Southern  rebellion  to  destroy  the  foreign 
commerce  of  America;  and  did  it  effectually.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
so  called  Confederate  cruisers,  were  built  in  British  ship  yards,  and 
armed  and  victualled,  if  not  mainly  manned  by  British  subjects;  while 
the  Colonial  Ports  of  Great  Britain  were  as  freely  opened  to  those  armed 
ships  whose  whole  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  peaceful  merchant  ships 
of  the  United  States,  as  they  were  to  the  cruisers  of  the  friendly  United 
States,  although  the  flag  under  which  they  sailed  was  one  unrecognized 
by  England. 

In  addition  to  these  consistent  acts  of  continuous  hostility,  England, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  has  succeeded  in  introducing  into  American 
colleges  the  text  books  written  by  her  professors  of  political  economy, 
and  American  young  men  are  thereby  indoctrinated  with  English  free 
trade  ideas;  which  it  usually  takes  them  from  five,  to  twenty-five 
years,  to  recover  from.  Nor  are  these,  by  any  means,  the  only  emissaries 
of  English  policy  in  America.  Certain  so-called  leading  American 
journals  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  advocate  English  free  trade  theories ; while  the  English 
“ Cobden  Club,”  whose  avowed  purpose  is  the  propaganda  of  English 
free  trade  ideas,  makes  special  effort  to  secure,  by  courtesies  extended, 
the  influence  of  leading  Americans,  and  also  circulates  pamphlets  and 
other  printed  matter  as  widely  as  possible  in  the  United  States.  In 
short,  it  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety  that  England  neglects  no  avail- 
able opportunity  to  disseminate,  in  America,  the  free  trade  theories  she 
deems  so  essential  to  her  interests. 

In  considering  these  theories  it  is  well  to  keep  one  fact  in  mind,  and 
that  is,  that  from  the  first  hour  of  English  settlement  in  America 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  active  influence  of  England  has  been 
constantly  exerted  to  prevent,  retard,  and  destroy,  the  industrial  and 
commercial  development  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

No  amount  of  later  compliments  or  courtesies,  however  unusual  or 
distinguished,  paid  to  living  or  deceased  Americans,  can  obliterate  these 
historical  facts;  or,  should  be  suffered  to  weaken  the  memory  of  them 
in  the  minds  of  patriotic  Americans  mindful  of  their  country’s  wel- 
fare; because,  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  such,  that  the  necessity 
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of  self-preservation  compels  lier  to  continue  in  the  same  course  towards 
this  nation  that  she  has  ever  adopted. 

The  historical  events  just  recited  may  be  commended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  youthful  Americans  as  find  themselves  inclined  to 
Anglomania; — who  affect  English  costumes  and  customs,  in  dress,  man- 
ners and  speech,  and  who  would  esteem  it  a compliment  to  be  taken 
for  English  ; — “ which  they  never  could  be,  you  know  !” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  object  lessons  set  in  the 
Main  Building  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  for  all  to  see,  which  may 
well  modify  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  Anglophobia  and 
feel  the  stirrings  of  an  hereditary  resentment  against  the  one  consist- 
ent and  persistent  opponent  of  the  American  Republic. 

Doubtless,  in  the  present  era  of  effusive  compliments,  the  possibility 
that  Americans  could  regard  any  past  or  present  actions  of  England 
as  designedly  unfriendly  would  be  warmly  protested  against;  but  two 
and  a half  centuries  of  consistent  history  are  not  to  be  obliterated  by 
a few  smooth  phrases.  England  has  to-day,  and  with  each  passing 
day,  ever  more  pressing  need  to  secure  and  retain  customers  for  her 
varied  manufactures;  and  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  any  policy 
which  is  wise  for  her,  commercially  speaking,  can  as  yet  be  advantage- 
ous to  this  country. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  adopt  similar  methods  for  developing  artis- 
tic skill  in  manufactures  and  industries  to  those  which  England  has 
found  successful;  but  Americans  should  always  remember  that,  owing 
to  the  differences  of  the  situation,  the  policies  of  the  two  countries 
must  also  necessarily  differ.  The  United  States  must  adopt,  sooner 
or  later,  a continental  policy ; one  best  adapted  to  the  development 
of  the  immense  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the  people. 

Although  it  has  seemed  proper  to  thus  briefly  recite  the  historical 
relations  of  England  to  American  industries,  it  is  only  simple  justice  to 
state  that  in  these  latter  days  so  far  from  manifesting  any  disposition 
to  prevent  or  retard  the  movement  for  developing  industrial  art  training 
in  the  United  States,  the  educational  authorities  of  England  have  offered 
every  aid  and  every  courtesy.  The  important  English  historical  pictures 
contributed  to  the  Centennial  were  loaned  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  while  the  beautiful  examples  of  the  English  masters  of  to-day 
were  sent  by  private  owners.  There  were  no  English  pictures  for  sale. 
These  paintings,  most  interesting  in  themselves,  were  more  notable  as  a 
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proof  of  international  courtesy.  The  valuable  gifts  and  loans  made  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  (from  the  vari- 
ous collections  sent  from  England,)  witness  to  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  English  authorities  and  of  private  English  exhibitors.  English 
educators,  scientists,  and  literary  men  are  now  accustomed  to  extend 
and  receive  mutual  courtesies  in  their  intercourse  with  their  American 
co-workers.  It  may  be  that  the  facts  causing  the  reflections  which  fol- 
low, have  had  no  influence  in  inducing  this  happy  and  most  desirable 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  towards  Americans.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  situation  of  the  world  as  made  evident  at  Philadelphia,  is  most 
impressive  to  one  born  to  the  inheritance  of  the  English  tongue.  In 
the  light  of  the  present,  in  the  glowing  promise  of  the  future,  there 
is  no  room  for  hereditary  resentments  however  justifiable. 

Until  the  millenium  dawns,  individual  nations,  just  as  are  the  heads 
of  private  families,  are  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  own  citizens.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  interests  may  demand  very  different  conditions  on  the  part  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States ; that  what  would  be  most  conducive 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  English-speaking  people  dwelling  in  Great 
Britain,  might  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  English-speaking 
people  dwelling  in  these  United  States.  The  fine-sounding  philan- 
tlirophy  which  urges  that  American  statesmen  ought  to  consider  the 
questions  that  arise  simply  in  their  universal  relations,  and  not  in  the 
narrow  view  of  how  they  may  affect  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  only  premature  but  sophistical.  Policies  urged 
by  England  should  be  considered  under  all  the  light  that  the  events 
of  the  past  can  give. 

But  to  return  to  the  lesson  set  by  the  Centennial.  In  walking  through 
the  aisles  of  that  immense  buiding,  known  as  the  u Main  Building,”  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1S76, — in  which  all  the 
world  set  out  their  best  displays  of  artistic  manufactures,  there  came 
to  the  thoughtful  observer,  a sudden  revelation  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance, power  and  destiny,  of  the  white,  English-speaking,  Protestant 
races  of  the  earth  ! 

The  showing  made  by  England,  and  her  Colonies,  the  evidences  of 
the  numbers,  wealth  and  civilization,  of  English-speaking  people  in 
Australia  and  ISTew  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  led  one  to  realize  that  it  was  not  only  the  English  colonists  who 
came  to  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  who  were  developing  into 
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a great  empire! — The  term  “Greater  Britain ” began  to  gain  signifi- 
cance ! 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  occupied  as  much  space  in  and  made 
as  important  contributions  to  the  display  in  the  Main  Building,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States; — while  the  United 
States,  occupied  as  much  space,  and  contributed  as  much  in  bulk,  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  including  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  Of  the 
character  of  this  display  by  the  United  States  enough  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  In  its  potentiality,  its  assurance  of  unbounded  natural  re- 
sources awaiting  development,  it  was  amazing  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment;— in  its  evidences  of  the  almost  universal  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Americans  of  the  industrial  applications  of  art  it  was  humiliating. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  revelations  made  in  that  building  of  the  limit- 
less material  resources,  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  artistic  capabili- 
ties of  the  English-speaking  races,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
United  States,  with  England  and  its  dependencies,  occupied  three- 
fourths  of  that  vast  building;  and  when  one  came  to  reflect  on  the 
relative  power  and  place  on  the  earth,  of  the  several  nations,  it  was 
startling  to  realize  the  preponderance  then  actually  existing  in  favor  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples;  and  to  reflect  upon  the  immense  energy 
of  this  race,  already  so  powerful.  Certainly,  if  the  cognate  Germanic 
peoples  are  included,  no  one  seeing  that  Exposition  could  doubt  that 
the  immediate  future  of  civilization  rests  with  the  protestant  white 
races. 

Thus  presented  in  concrete  form  as  an  immense  object  lesson,  in 
which  the  productive  skill,  taste,  and  resources  of  the  nations  were 
displayed,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  first  time  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  see  for  themselves  these  relations  between  the 
nations;  and,  by  instituting  comparisons  to  arrive  at  a just  measure- 
ment of  the  relative  achievements,  deficiencies,  and  possibilities  of  the 
United  States. 

To  English  statesmen,  busied  with  the  affairs  of  the  world-wide  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  of  Imperial  Britain,  and,  of  necessity,  familiar 
with  their  rapid  growth  and  development,  a knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
the  amazing  relative  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  power,  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  nationalities,  must  long  ago  have  become  familiar.  To  the 
present  writer  as  probably  to  most  Americans,  this  revelation  came, — as 
already  here  recited,  and  as  was  stated  in  print  at  the  time, — when  see- 
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ing  the  displays  shown  by  England,  and  her  Colonies,  in  the  Main  Build- 
ing of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Ameri- 
can displays  there  set  forth.  It  may  be,  that  the  possible  meaning  of 
this  aggregation  of  the  kindred  peoples,  there  seen,  was  first  made 
manifest  to  English  statesmen,  by  their  abrupt  realization,  about  1805. 
that,  since  1812,  a mighty  power  had  silently  developed  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact,  once  realized,  is  of  such  stu- 
pendous import  that  its  interest  may  not  readily  be  exhausted. 

The  rapid  growth  and  prospective  increase  of  the  English-speaking 
Americans  was  early  a favorite  subject  with  American  statesmen,  phi- 
losophers, and  orators,  and  often  appears  in  their  orations  and  essays, 
with  elaborate  computations  based  on  the  ratio  of  increase  shown  by 
the  decennial  count.  Most  of  the  computations  proved  too  large,  but  the 
estimate  made  by  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper  in  1830  was  wonderfully  exact. 
In  fifty  years,  he  said,  the  United  States  will  have  a population  of  fifty 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  then  the  English  people  will  take  as  much 
pains  to  court  them  as  they  do  now  to  ignore  and  insult  them!  The 
census  of  1880  enumerated  but  a few  thousands  more  than  the  number 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  prophecy  seems 
no  less  accurate.  Though  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Republic 
was  thus  quite  generally  anticipated,  there  appears  no  evidence  that 
the  thought  of  the  present  world  wide  expansion  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people  was  ever  suggested.  This  element  of  unexpectedness  renders 
a realization  of  the  facts  as  they  now  exist  all  the  more  overwhelming. 
It  opens  a vista  of  progress  for  the  world  the  potentialities  of  which 
reach  sublimity. 

If  the  ratio  of  increase  of  English-speaking  people  is  to  continue  the 
same  for  the  coming  century  as  it  has  been  during  the  last,  it  follows, 
that  the  coming  competitions  for  this  American  people  are  to  be  with 
a people  of  similar  lineage  and  language.  It  is,  then,  all  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  the  legislators,  and  educators  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  coming  generation  of  Americans  shall  be  as  thoroughly  trained 
and  fitted  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  are  the  coming  generation 
of  Englishmen.  It  is  no  longer  with  semi-civilized  races,  but  with  a 
people  of  their  own  race,  that  they  are  to  contest  for  the  prizes  of  the 
world.  In  such  a contest,  victory  must  turn  upon  the  possession  of  su- 
perior skill  and  science,  since  the  other  factors  are  equal.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  following  paragraphs  from  a recently  published  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  then  Prime  Minister  of  England,  to  Mr. 
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Smalley  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  are 
apropos.  The  letter  grew  out  of  a chance  complimentary  reference  to 
George  Washington,  by  the  Premier  at  a social  dinner,  followed  bj’  some 
remarks  on  the  probable  increase  and  destiny  of  the  English-speaking 
people  ; the  latter  drawn  out  by  a suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Smalley  as 
to  the  importance  of  promoting  a good  understanding  among  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  the  world  over.  Under  date  of  October  4,  18S4, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  after  an  elaborate  tribute  to  Washington,  whom  he 
places  on  a very  pinnacle  of  fame,  recurs  to  the  topic  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  says : “ * * * the  prospect  it  opens  to  me  is 
as  vast  as  it  is  diversified,  and  it  is  so  interesting  as  to  be  almost  over- 
whelming. Mr.  Barham  Zincke,  no  incompetent  calculator,  reckons  that 
the  English  speaking  peoples  of  the  world  one  hundred  years  hence 
will  probably  count  a thousand  millions.  Some  French  author,  whose 
name  I unfortunately  forget,  in  a recent  estimate  places  them  somewhat 
lower ; at  wbat  precise  figure  I do  not  recollect,  but  it  is  like  six  hun- 
dred or  eight  hundred  millions.  A century  back  I suppose  they  were 
not  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  fifteen  millions ; I also  suppose  we  may 
now  take  them  at  one  hundred  millions.”  * * * li  What  a prospect 

is  that  of  very  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  certainly  among 
the  most  manful  and  energetic  in  the  world,  occupying  one  great  Conti- 
nent, I may  also  say  two,  and  other  islands  and  territories  not  easy 
to  be  counted,  with  these  islands  at  their  head,  the  most  historic  in  the 
world.  In  contact,  by  a vast  commerce,  with  all  mankind,  and  perhaps 
still  united  in  kindly  political  associations  with  some  more  hundreds  of 
millions  fitted  for  no  mean  destiny,  united  almost  absolutely  in  blood 
and  language,  and  very  largely  in  religion,  laws,  and  institutions. 

“ If  anticipations  such  as  these  are  to  be  realized  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  prospect  is  at  once  majestic,  inspiring,  and  consolatory.” 
Mr.  Gladstone  continues  eloqueutly  and  forcibly  to  develop  the  topic. 

The  London  Times,  of  February  13, 1885,  which  reprints  the  letter  from 
the  New  York  Tribuue,  has  a column  editorial  thereon.  After  reciting 

the  circumstances  and  the  conversation  which  led  to  the  letter,  the 

•% 

Times  says : 

“As  far  as  Washington  is  concerned  we  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
eminently  desirable  in  writing  or  speaking  to  an  American  to  say  noth- 
ing disparaging  of  the  Father  of  the  Republic;  and  this  maxim  Mr. 
Gladstone  evidently  remembered  and  emphasized  after  his  fashion.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him,  as  it  will  occur  to  many  of  his  readers, 
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that  there  was  a certain  incongruity  between  the  praise  of  Washington 
and  the  praise  of  union  among  English-speaking  peoples.  Washing- 
ton was  a great  man,  beyond  question ; a soldier  of  eminent  natural 
gifts  and  a high-minded  statesman ; but  it  sounds  a little  paradoxical 
to  associate  his  name  with  a promotion  of  kinship  and  union  between 
us  and  our  American  brethren.” 

If  anything  could  add  to  one’s  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  delightful 
humor  in  the  essay  referred  to  below,  it  would  be  to  read  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  above  paragraph  in  connection  therewith ! 

The  Times,  goes  on  to  say  that  “ Mr.  Gladstone,  like  others  who  have 
had  the  same  vision,  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  thought  of  the  numerical 
future  of  the  English-speaking  race.” 

The  Times,  sees  however  that  other  links  are  necessary  to  complete 
harmony  between  these  kindred  peoples;  ‘‘  Sentiment  indeed  is  a real 
force;  * * * But  it  is  hardly  safe  to  trust  to  it  unless  a sense  of  inter- 
est goes  with  it.  Without  such  a sense  it  produces  a vast  number  of  fine 
speeches  and  a pleasant  interchange  of  civilities  in  times  of  peace  and 
concord,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  stand  any  severe  strain.” 

Our  next  quotation  shows  that  the  Times  clearly  recognizes  the  an- 
tagonism that  must  exist  between  a continental  nation,  and  an  island 
one ; to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  remarks  of  the  Times  do 
not  however  refer  solely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  says  : “ Meantime,  two  chief  difficulties  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a complete  understanding,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  every 
Englishman  with  him,  desires.  One  is  that  half  the  English-speaking 
peoples  are  at  this  moment  fiercely  and  tenaciously  protectionist,  and 
are  far  less  disposed  to  admit  our  goods  to  their  markets  than  the 
goods  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  other  is  that  the  Irish 
race  is  also  ‘English-speaking;’  that  it  multiplies  as  fast  as  the  other 
elements,  or  faster;  and  that  no  lapse  of  years  seems  to  bring  it  into 
real  harmony  with  the  men  of  English  blood.  These  are  two  rather 
serious  obstacles  to  the  millenium  of  agreement  and  ‘ peaceful  primacy  i 
which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  day-dream.  Perhaps  they  too  may 
be  removed  if  policy  is  continuously  and  deliberately  directed  towards 
producing,  throughout  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  sense  of  commu- 
nity of  interest  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.” 

These  latter  paragraphs  may  serve  to  show  that  there  was  no  undue 
exaggeration  in  the  previous  statements,  concerning  the  consistent  and 
persistent  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  England,  of  English  theories 
of  political  economy  and  free  trade,  throughout  these  United  States ! 
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Before  passing  from  this  consideration  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  two  papers  may  be  commended  to  all 
Americans  interested  in  the  topic,  one,  an  essay  by  James  Iiussell 
Lowell,  “On  a certain  condescension  in  Foreigners,”  in  which,  at  first 
half  hidden  by  the  delicious  playfulness  of  incisive  humor  character 
istic  of  the  author  of  “The  Bigelow  Papers,”  there  blends  an  element 
of  sound  common  sense,  with  an  occasional  outburst  of  genuine  patriot- 
ism as  tonic  and  inspiriting  as  the  salty  breath  of  the  sea;  and  recalling 
the  talk,  once  reported  by  this  poet,  between  the  monument  on  Bunker 
Hill  and  the  old  bridge  at  Concord.  The  other,  is  the  address  “On 
Democracy”  delivered  October  6th,  1884,  at  Birmingham,  England,  in 
his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Midland  Institute,  by  the  same  James 
Bussell  Lowell,  then  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James. 

Of  this  address,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never  were  braver  or 
wiser  words  uttered  on  behalf  of  the  underlying  idea  of  the  American 
Bepublic ; nor  words  surer  to  meet  response,  the  world  over,  in  the 
heart  of  every  believer  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  rights 
of  man  as  man.  The  stirring  lilt  of  the  Scotch  poet’s  “ a man’s  a man 
for  a’ that,”  has  no  truer  ring  than  vibrates  through  the  sonorous,  sen- 
tentious phrases,  that  go  to  the  making  of  the  musical  prose  of  this 
American  poet,  who,  in  speaking  of  “ Democracy,”  termed  in  England 
an  “American  idea,”  reminds  his  hearers  that,  “ whether  for  good  or 
evil,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang 
was  ripened  on  the  British  oak.” 

“ But  democracies  have  likewise  their  finer  instincts,”  says  Mr.  Lo 
well,  pointing,  in  illustration,  to  “ Lincoln  and  Emerson.”  Character 
izing  each  of  them,  with  the  fine  insight  and  felicitous  phrase  given 
only  to  poets,  he  draws  the  obvious  inference  that  “ Institutions  which 
could  bear  and  breed  such  men  had  surely  some  energy  for  good  ” ! 

Listening  to  his  eloquent  words,  it  might  well  have  occurred  to  his 
hearers  that,  in  proof  of  such  a statement,  the  orator  need  seek  no 
happier  illustration  than  he  himself  furnished;  for,  of  a certainty,  the 
country  and  the  institutions  which  could  breed  such  citizens  to  repre- 
sent them  need  no  further  “ excuse  for  being.” 

Surely,  every  true  American  must  feel  a manly  glow  of  patriotic  pride 
while  reading  this  masterly  presentation, — admirable  alike  in  philoso- 
phy and  in  diction, — of  the  underlying  principles  of  his  country  and 
its  government. 

Bedolent  of  wit,  as  of  wisdom,  these  pregnant  sentences,  spoken  by 
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our  American  Cervantes,  strip  off  from  pretentious  power  the  tattered 
robes  of  antique  authority,  long  obsolete ; laugh  to  scorn  the  cowardly 
forebodings  of  timid  respectabilities;  point  out  to  trembling  Dives 
bis  dangers  and  his  duties ; show  bow  Life  brings  for  solution  to  this 
age,  as  to  each  of  its  predecessors,  its  own  knotty  problems ; and  then 
suggest,  with  tender  seriousness,  that  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  life 
was  lived,  the  example  set,  the  word  spoken,  adequate  to  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  problems  of  all  the  ages;  for  that  which  in  the 
phraseology  of  politics  is  called  “Democracy”,  is  when  translated 
into  the  terms  of  ethics  recognized  as  “ The  Golden  Buie.” 

Lest,  to  those  who  fail  to  read  this  remarkable  address,  what  has 
here  been  said  of  it  may  seem  exaggerated,  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  editorial  concerning  it,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of  the 
7tli  of  October  1884,  is  here  inserted  : 

“ An  address  so  wise  in  thought,  so  finished  in  style,  so  genial  in 
temper,  so  suggestive  in  topic,  so  polished  in  epigram,  and  so  preg- 
nant in  aphorism  as  that  delivered  yesterday  by  the  American  Minis- 
ter as  President  of  the  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham  may  well  be 
the  despair  of  hasty  commentators  like  ourselves.”  * * * The  ar- 

ticle further  says : “ But  he  discoursed  on  democracy  with  that  as- 
sured faith  in  his  own  convictions  and  in  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers 
which,  even  if  the  genial  eloquence  and  mitis  sapientia  of  one  of  the 
most  finished  speakers  of  his  day  had  been  lacking,  would  have  gone 
far  to  secure  the  success  of  such  an  address  delivered  before  such  an 
audience.” 

It  is  because  the  argument  of  the  present  work  rests  wholly  upon 
the  idea  which  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  inspiration  of  American 
institutions, — namely:  that  every  child  has  the  right  not  only  to  an 
equal  chance,  but  to  know  that  he  has  that  chance, — to  paraphrase  Mr. 
Lowell’s  paraphrase  of  Napoleon’s  definition  of  democracy  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  French  Devolution, — “ ‘La  Gar  Here  ouverte  aux  talents ,’ — a 
clear  pathway  for  merit  of  whatever  kind,”  that  the  discussion  of  these 
underlying  principles,  in  their  relation  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
people  and  to  the  entire  system  of  public  education  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  only  germane,  but  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  questions  included  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  introduction 
of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the  common  schools,  the  development  of 
manual  training,  and  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  industries  and  the  arts  to  be  provided  by  the  public,  are  so 
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bound  up  with  the  life  and  development  of  the  people,  that  “ nothing 
which  is  common  to  them,  is  foreign  to  it,”  to  paraphrase  another 
famous  saying. 

The  United  States  has  now  reached  a development  of  population 
and  of  material  resources,  which  makes  the  nation  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. Justice  and  courtesy  are  the  only  motives  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  our  intercourse  with  other  powers.  Surely  a people 
counting  nearly  sixty  million  of  free  citizens  can  have  no  occasion  for 
undue  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  or  acts  of  other  nations,  or  to  the 
utterances  of  friendly  or  hostile  critics. 

The  American  people  are  strong  enough  and  sensible  enough  to  be 
able  to  calmly  survey  the  situation,  ascertain  and  reflect  upon  their 
own  deficiencies,  and  to  consult  freely  together  upon  the  best  and 
speediest  way  of  practically  repairing  any  existing  errors,  and  of 
making  provision  for  any  needed  improvement  in  methods  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  manufactures. 

In  this  belief,  there  has  been,  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
work,  no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  possible  deficiences,  and  in  suggest- 
ing means  and  methods  approved  by  the  experience  of  other  nations. 

Conscious  of  our  own  power,  it  becomes  us  not  to  be  in  any  way  elated 
by  any  tardy  condescension  and  courtesies  offered  to  our  country. 

Let  ns,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  nations,  meet  courtesy  by 
courtesy,  resolved  to  be  outdone  by  none  in  the  exercise  of  the  sweet 
amenities  of  life;  but  let  us  relax  no  effort  in  the  practical  business  of 
developing  and  improving  our  own  industrial  resources. 
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English  example  as  shown  in  the  Centennial  of  great  value  to  Americans  — American 
illustrated  magazines  and  the  art  of  engraving  — Tendency  in  American  inventions 
to  lightness  and  grace  — Inartistic  furniture  shown  — Cause  of  decline  of  woolen 
manufactures,  once  prosperous  — Excellent  quality  of  undecorated  china  shown  by 
Trenton  manufacturers  — Inferiority  of  American  decorated  ware  — Glass  manu- 
factures long  established  — Silver  repouss6  ware  made  in  Baltimore  as  early  as  1830 — 
Goldsmiths’  and  jewellers’  work  — American  watches  — Recent  origin  of  the  use  in 
the  United  States  of  brick  ornament  in  architecture  — Some  early  instances — The 
railroad  passenger  depot  in  Providence  built  about  1849  — An  artistic  brick-factory 
building  built  in  Cannelton,  Ind.,  as  early  as  1852 — The  late  Thomas  A.  Tefft  of 
Providence,  E.  I.,  inaugurates  use  of  brick  ornament  in  the  United  States — The 
future  possibilities  of  terra  cotta  foreseen  by  Mr.  Tefft  and  his  friend  the  sculptor 
Paul  Akers  as  early  as  1856  — Mr.  Tefft  as  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art  Educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  Europe,  in  1859  — His  death  in  Florence  in 
1860  — Use  of  brick  ornament  and  terra  cotta  promoted  by  the  Centennial — Grounds 
of  confidence  in  the  art  capacity  of  Americans. 

At  the  Centennial,  amends  were  incontinently  made  to  America  for 
some  of  the  wrongs  that  had  been  inflicted  a century  before;  since  it 
was  at  Philadelphia,  that  England,  who  had  formerly  prohibited  all 
manufactures  in  America,  gave  to  observant  Americans  many  a prac- 
tical lesson  and  suggestion  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
industrial  and  artistic  manufactures. 

English  methods  of  industrial  art  education  have  already  been  proved 
easily  adaptable  to  the  situation  in  America,  while  the  marvellous  suc- 
cess of  England  in  the  general  and  rapid  development  of  artistic  indus- 
tries, is  full  of  encouragement  to  Americans. 

It  is  in  connection  with  literature  that  in  England  and  America  move- 
ments towards  artistic  development  begin.  To  the  American  illustrated 
magazines  is  probably  due  a wider  dissemination  of  interest  in  works  of 
art  as  seen  in  engravings  than  to  any  other  influence.  The  introduction 
of  Mezzotint  engraving  was  directly  due  to  Sartain’s  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Sartain,  the  veteran 
engraver,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  Art  Director  of  the  Centennial.  Gra- 
ham’s Magazine  and  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  also  published  in  Philadel- 
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pliia,  each  made  steel  engravings  a popular  feature.  Harper’s  Magazine, 
and  the  illustrated  journals  issued  by  the  same  house,  in  New  York  and 
the  rival  New  York  illustrated  papers  published  by  Leslie  and  others 
made  a great  feature  of  their  wood  engravings,  upon  the  excellence  of 
which  they  prided  themselves.  If  one  is  inclined  to  question  whether 
there  has  really  been  any  advance  in  the  art  of  the  wood  engraver,  or 
of  engraving  in  general,  a comparison  between  the  volumes  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  anywhere  in  the  Forties  and  in  the  Eighties,  will  decide  the 
question  effectually  and  affirmatively.  To  these  magazines  and  to  the 
excellent  steel  engravings  issued  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence 
by  the  American  Art  Union,  the  American  people  were  chiefly  indebted 
for  such  popular  knowledge  and  interest  in  works  of  art  as  existed  prior 
to  18G0.  The  book  publishers  indeed  were  not  indifferent  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  engravings  and  numbers  of  books  finely  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  steel  or  wood  engravings  were  issued.  Still  the  circu- 
lation of  such  expensive  works  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  art  of  wood  engraving  in  America  prior  to  the  Centennial  was 
well  advanced  and  relatively  held  its  own  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  countries. 

In  chromo-lithography  there  had  been  great  activity  long  anterior  to 
the  Centennial.  The  maps  and  scientific  illustrations  by  Julius  Bien 
& Co.  of  New  York  are  well  known.  The  firm  of  L.  Prang  & Co.  of 
Boston  were  pioneers  in  the  artistic  development  of  this  phase  of  a 
popular  art.  By  their  publication  of  the  drawing  books,  etc.,  com- 
prised in  Professor  Walter  Smith’s  System  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing, 
they  greatly  aided  in  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools.  By  their  issue  of  Christmas  and  Easter  Cards,  for  the 
designs  of  which  they  have  for  several  years  offered  prizes  of  such  value 
as  to  induce  a lively  competition  among  artists,  they  have  done  much 
to  develop  and  popularize  a taste  for  these  artistic  trifles.  The  pub- 
lishing houses  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  and  Osgood  & Co.,  both  of 
Boston,  have  each  very  extensive  departments  of  Chromo-Lithography. 
These  firms  stimulate  art  production  by  the  employment  of  artists  and 
engravers  in  the  preparation  of  their  various  illustrated  books,  while, 
by  the  circulation  of  such  art  works,  they  aid  in  the  art  education  of 
the  people;  for  a correct  taste  in  art  can  only  be  developed  by  seeing 
good  art. 

In  the  publication  of  Heliotype  reproductions  of  the  best  engravings 
of  the  old  masters  from  the  Gray  collection,  the  Messrs.  Osgood  made 
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a positive  contribution  to  the  facilities  for  art  education  in  this  country ; 
while  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  in  issuing  from  the  Eiverside  Press  such 
superbly  illustrated  works  as  the  subscription  edition  of  Longfellow’s 
Poems,  with  designs  by  various  artists,  the  volume  of  Twenty  Poems  of 
Longfellow,  illustrated  by  his  son,  and  the  Omar  Khayyam  illustrated 
by  the  artist  Yedder,  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  literary  and  me- 
chanical excellence  which  has  long  characterized  its  issues,  the  charm 
of  an  artistic  setting  no  whit  less  admirable. 

The  exquisite  illustrations  of  “ Wide  Awake”  the  children’s  maga- 
zine published  by  D.  Lothrop  & Co.  and  those  in  the  many  charming 
books  issued  by  this  firm,  show  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  artistic 
knowledge  and  appreciation  by  any  single  publisher  in  Boston,  while 
in  New  York,  the  Children’s  Monthly,  “St.  Nicholas,”  in  the  excellence 
and  abundance  of  its  illustrations,  rivals  “The  Century”  itself.  The 
illustrated  Christmas  Paper  prepared  by  the  Tile  Club  and  published 
by  the  Harpers,*  and  the  beautifully  illustrated  books  issued  by  the 
Appletons,  Harpers,  Putnams,  Scribners,  and  others  in  New  York,  while 
in  Philadelehia  the  publications  by  Lippincott  and  others,  and  the 
choice  literature  bearing  the  imprint  of  Porter  & Coates,  with  the 
magnificently  illustrated  subscription  art  works  by  Gebbie  & Co.,t  all 
witness  to  the  growing  demand  for  excellence  and  to  the  popular  love 
for  pictorial  art. 

The  illustrations  in  children’s  school  books  published  by  the  various 
publishers  ought  of  themselves  to  develop  an  artistic  taste  in  those  who 
use  them.  A comparison  of  any  of  these  really  artistic  engravings 
with  the  coarsely  engraved  illustrations  of  the  fables  in  the  Webster’s 
spelling  book  used  fifty  years  ago,  will  afford  a ready  measure  of  the 
growth  of  popular  art  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  in  nothing  is  the 
extent  of  this  development  so  readily  seen  as  in  the  contrast  between 
the  picture  books  prepared  for  children  in  England  and  America  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  and  those  that  preceded  them,  before  the 
names  of  Kate  Greenaway  and  Rosina  Emmett  had  become  household 
words. 


* Harper’s  Christmas  Pictures  and  Papers,  Done  by  the  Tile  Club  and  its  Literary 
Friends ; Christmas,  1882.  Published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New 
York. 

tThis  firm  issue  from  time  to  time  sumptuous  books  containing,  in  photogravure, 
copies  of  the  notable  new  paintings  acquired  by  public  and  private  art  galleries  in 
the  United  States  which,  taken  together,  form  a most  interesting  graphic  record  of 
the  accretions  brought  to  the  art  treasures  of  the  country  from  European  studios. 
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The  opening  of  the  Centennial  found  the  art  of  wood  engraving 
prospering  in  the  United  States.  The  subsequent  rapid  development 
in  the  general  use  of  illustrations  in  all  publications,  owing  doubtless 
in  part  to  the  invention  of  many  new,  cheap  and  satisfactory  methods 
of  reproduction,  can  hardly  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Exposition;  for  which  reason  I have  not  carefully  defined  the  situation 
before  and  after  that  event  which  in  the  general  stimulus  it  gave  to  all 
the  arts  doubtless  benefited  that  of  engraving,  but  its  direct  influence 
upon  that  art  cannot  readily  be  pointed  out.  The  art  of  steel  engraving 
has  suffered  by  the  competition  of  cheaper  and  more  facile  methods  of 
reproduction,  especially  by  the  various  methods  based  on  photography. 

The  availability  of  graphic  illustrations  as  a means  of  influencing 
public  opinion  have  long  made  them  a favorite  weapon  of  political 
partizans,  as  well  as  of  satirists  and  moralists  like  Hogarth  and  Cruik- 
shank.  What  the  Gillray  caricatures,  and  the  Punch  cartoons  by 
Teuniel  and  Leech,  have  been  to  England,  the  incisive  drawings  of 
Thomas  Nast  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  for  instance  during  the  struggle 
before  the  downfall  of  Tweed,  and,  latterly,  the  somewhat  coarse,  un- 
scrupulous but  effective  colored  cartoons  in  Puck,  are  to  America. 
The  rapidly  growing  custom  of  inserting  outline  illustrations  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  journals  gives  positive  proof  of  the  ever  widening 
uses  which  the  art  of  drawing  may  serve. 

In  the  early  industrial  development  of  the  Americans,  quickness  of 
apprehension,  readiness  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  a happy  knack 
in  the  application  of  means  to  ends,  were  soon  recognized  as  character- 
istic. A tendency  to  discard  useless  weight  and  bulk,  to  substitute 
lightness  for  clumsiness,  to  seek  to  accomplish  results  by  novel  meth- 
ods, often  led  to  the  adoption  of  more  pleasing  forms,  which,  though 
not  originating  in  any  couscious  knowledge  of  art,  were  yet  suggestive 
of  a latent  art  capacity  which  gave  promise  of  great  results  whenever 
attention  should  be  directed  to  its  development  and  culture. 

The  American  wheeled  vehicles,  buggies  and  carriages,  and  the  Amer- 
ican clippers  — the  fleet,  wooden  ships,  the  fastest  sailers  of  the  seas, — 
were  each  exquisite  in  their  artistic  lines  as  compared  with  the  heavy, 
clumsy  vehicles  and  ships,  of  other  nations. 

There  is  another  quality  of  American  invention  which  is  philosophic 
in  its  breadth — this  was  shown  in  the  adoption  of  interchangeable  parts, 
first  used,  I believe,  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  later  of  watches, 
and  capable  of  numberless  adaptations  ; recently  applied  by  Professor 
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Baird  to  the  fixtures  of  the  National  Museum,  where  drawers  and  cases 
are  all  made  on  a fixed  proportionate  scale  so  that  any  drawers  will  fit 
in  any  case.  In  this,  however,  it  is  clear  the  Japanese  anticipated  us 
with  their  mats  all  of  regular  fixed  size,  so  that  the  size  and  proportions 
of  rooms,  and  houses,  are  expressed  by  the  number  of  mats  requisite  to 
cover  the  floors. 

The  universal  use  of  machinery  in  nearly  all  manufactures  necessarily 
precluded  the  existence  of  any  true  art;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
in  our  definition  of  art,  that  it  is  the  personal  quality  given  by  the  indi- 
vidual artist  which  distinguishes  a work  of  art  from  every  other  product 
of  man’s  labor;  so  that,  when  the  manufacturers  sought  only  to  com- 
bine the  maximum  of  production  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  product  could  be,  in  any  respect,  a work  of  art. 
The  baneful  action  of  this  wholesale  manufacture  in  preventing  any  art 
development  of  the  industries  was  everywhere  apparent  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  domestic  life,  in  the  furnishings  and  appointments  of  the 
homes  of  the  people,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  a depressing  sameness 
of  dreary  ugliness  prevailed ; for  the  general  adoption  of  machine-made 
furniture,  the  monotonous  product  of  the  large  factories  which  supplied 
retail  dealers  all  over  the  country,  effectually  superseded  local  cabinet 
makers;  who,  possibly,  might  else  occasionally  have  developed  the  pos- 
session of  some  individual  instinct  for  art.  The  lathe  and  glue  pot 
sufficed  to  create  all  the  ornament  of  the  factory-made  furniture  re 
quisite  to  meet  the  demands  of  a popular  taste  which  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  better  work. 

It  resulted  that  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Centennial  there  was  little  if  any  artistic  furniture  made  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  a few  very  expensive  shops,  in  two  or  three  of 
the  large  cities,  in  which  foreign  designers  and  cabinet  makers  were 
employed.  One  or  two  of  these  establishments  made  some  showing  of 
their  costly  work.  An  inlaid  cabinet  shown  by  Marcotte  et  Cie.,  of 
New  York,  was  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the 
perfection  of  its  execution.  In  all  respects  it  merited  the  appellation 
of  a work  of  art  and,  placed  as  it  was  in  close  proximity  to  some  of 
the  most  pretentious  of  the  machine-made  furniture,  it  revealed  by  con- 
trast, their  artistic  failings.  There  was  also  a little  showing  of  so 
called  u Eastlake”  furniture,  hand-made  and  excellent  in  its  honest  con- 
struction but  with  a prevailing  air  of  ugliness  and  discomfort.  In  the 
Cincinnati  exhibit  in  the  Woman’s  Pavilion,  there  was  an  ambitious 
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showing  of  wood  carving,  of  varied  excellence,  applied  to  furniture; 
mostly  the  work  of  ladies,  pupils  of  Mr.  Fry  or  Mr.  Pittman,  a few 
admirable  specimens  of  masters’  work  accompanied  them,  the  whole 
was  suggestive  of  what  a wealth  of  domestic  art  ornament  and  of 
interior  decoration  is  made  possible  by  a revival  of  this  charming  art. 
This  unique  exhibit  is  referred  to  in  Part  II.  Spite  of  these  scattered 
exceptions,  encouraging  as  indications  of  improvement  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  artistic  furniture,  but  lost  sight  of  among  the  multitudinous 
inartistic  articles  shown  by  the  wholesale  factories,  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  little  of  the  attractiveness  of  art  in  the  showing  of  American 
furniture  at  the  Centennial. 

Indeed,  owing  largely  to  the  causes  recited  above,  in  nothing  was 
the  absence  of  any  true  ideas  of  art  more  evident,  than  in  these  im- 
mense and  obtrusive  exhibitions  of  costly  American  furniture,  when 
contrasted  with  those  shown  by  any  of  the  Europeans,  especially  by 
the  English. 

The  lesson  was  speedily  learned  and  American  manufacturers  soon 
set  to  work  with  more  or  less  success  to  imitate  art  furniture.  There 
has  been  a grateful  change  even  in  the  machine-made  furniture  which 
never  can  be  very  artistic ; many  of  the  most  obtrusive  abominations 
as  seen  at  the  Centennial  are  now  obsolete,  and  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  exquisite  artistic  furniture  made  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
imported  during  the  past  nine  years. 

While  at  one  time,  the  broad  cloths  manufactured  in  the  village  of 
Leeds,  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  were  considered  the  finest  made, 
superior  to  the  best  English  cloths,  this  industry  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  changes  in  the  tariff,  made  subsequently  to  the  election  of  Polk  and 
Dallas, — by  reason  of  which  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country  — 
as  well  as  the  iron  industries  — were  practically  obliterated  for  years. 
Owing  to  this,  the  Americans  were  left  far  behind  by  European  nations 
in  the  display  of  textiles  at  the  Centennial, — the  iron  interest  had  the 
sooner  recovered  by  reason  of  the  demand  for  rails  in  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  railroad  building  all  over  the  country.  Carpets  were  largely 
and  successfully  made,  by  means  of  the  famous  inventions  of  the  Bige- 
low power  looms,  etc.,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  weaving  was  concerned, 
but  the  art  qualities  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  so  that  in 
design,  and  in  dyes,  much  was  wanting. 

The  rapid  development  and  extent  of  popular  taste  under  the  guid- 
ance of  fashion  can  only  be  realized  by  occasional  reference  to  dates. 
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In  view  of  the  present  large  importations  of  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets, 
as  well  as  of  the  American  manufacture  of  “Smyrna”  rugs,  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  Oriental  carpets  and  hangings  and  any  general 
taste  for  Oriental  colors,  were  almost  unknown  in  this  country  before, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  subsequent  to,  the  Centennial.  The  preva- 
lence of  artistic  paper-hangings,  both  imported  and  of  native  manufact- 
ure is  due  to  a fashion  as  recent  as  that  which  impels  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  carpets  and  tapestries  of  the  Orient. 

It  was  in  November,  1870,  a year  that  saw  many  notable  art  begin- 
nings in  America,  that  the  first  importation  into  Boston  of  Oriental 
rugs,  and  of  the  artistic  wall-papers  designed  and  manufactured  by  the 
poet  William  Morris  in  England,  was  made  by  Mr.  N.  Willis  Bumstead 
who,  returning  from  a visit  to  England,  sought  to  introduce  the  new 
English  ideas  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  interiors.  To  effect  this 
he  fitted  up  some  rooms  in  the  English  style  and  opened  them  for  in- 
spection in  April  1871.  These  rooms  so  different  from  the  ordinary, 
attracted  much  attention  but  the  time  was  not  then  ripe  for  so  radical 
a revolution.  Occasionally  an  artist,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  early 
days  in  European  studios,  selected  a pretty  rug  with  which  to  light  up 
his  own  studio,  but  there  was  no  general  adoption  of  the  novelties  and 
it  was  a number  of  years  before  the  new  departure  met  with  favor. 
One  would  like  to  know  how  those  rooms  would  compare  with  the  cus- 
tomary furnishings  of  to-day ! Judging  from  the  first  essays  in  color 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  interior  by  Eidlitz  for  instance,  they  may  have 
been  almost  sombre  by  contrast. 

There  had  been  some  making  of  useful  crockery  early  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  long  before  the  Centennial, 
there  had  developed  a large  and  important  industry,  as  also  more  recently 
at  East  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio.  In  the  common  class  of  ware, — 
plain  white  table  crockery,  the  Americans  showed  goods  equal,  and  often 
superior,  to  similar  goods  shown  by  the  English,  Germans  and  French  j 
but  the  American  attempts  at  artistic  decoration  were  such  as  to  make 
the  judicious  grieve.  There  was  absolutely  no  room  for  rivalry.  The 
Americans  had  nothing  to  approach  even  the  lower  grades  of  European 
ware,  English,  French  and  Germans  excelled  them  hopelessly,  not  to 
mention  the  wonderful  porcelains  shown  by  China  and  Japan.  However, 
the  excellence  of  the  undecorated  ware  for  common  household  use,  and 
the  exhibition  of  crude  clays,  and  kaolin,  demonstrated  that  nothing 
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but  the  application  of  art  was  needed  to  enable  the  Americans  to  com- 
pete with  the  world  in  ceramics. 

In  Chapter  XVII  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  work  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  re- 
ferred to  later,  an  interesting  historical  summary  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  art  in  America  is  given.  It  appears  that  as  early  as 
1769  porcelain  was  made  in  Southwark,  now  a district  of  Philadelphia. 
An  account  of  the  discovery  of  china  clays  in  Virginia,  and  their  expor- 
tation to  England  and  use  by  the  potters  there  as  early  as  1745,  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  the  English  potters  lest  the  colonists  should  themselves 
make  use  of  these  clays,  occurs  in  a previous  chapter. 

Mr.  Elliott  finds  nothing  to  admire  in  the  American  ware,  shown  by 
some  twenty  or  more  firms  at  the  Centennial,  which  he  admits  to  be 
useful,  strong,  clumsy,  cheap,  and  “detestable;”  he  praises,  however, 
some  figures  of  base-ball  players,  modelled  by  Broome,  and  shown  by 
Ott  & Brewer,  of  Trenton.  He  closes  the  chapter  treating  of  American 
pottery,  having  recited  facts  showing  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material 
suitable  for  the  production  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  with  the  following 
question:  “With  cheap  clays,  cheap  fuel,  cheap  foods,  may  we  not 
begin  to  supply  ourselves,  if  not  some  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
the  finest  productions  of  the  potter’s  wheel?” 

Manufactures  of  glass  had  been  long  established  in  America  and  some 
very  creditable  displays  were  made ; it  was  however  in  the  artistic  forms 
and  in  the  applications  of  color,  that  the  Americans  were  deficient.  The 
improvement  of  art  qualities  in  glass  manufactures  since  the  Centen- 
nial, is  most  striking,  and  may  be  fairly  credited  among  the  results  of 
that  exhibition. 

Some  sixty  or  more  years  ago  a young  silversmith  in  Baltimore  began 
the  making  of  repousse  silver  plate.  Ue  had  the  good  taste,  or  the 
happy  fortune,  to  select  and  adhere  to  as  models  for  the  forms  of  his 
urns,  pitchers  and  bowls,  the  exquisite  shapes  of  the  classic  vases  of 
Etruria  and  Greece.  His  experience  furnishes  a striking  instance  of 
the  successful  development  in  the  United  States  of  a purely  artistic  lo- 
cal industry  which,  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  products, 
achieved  a great  success.  There  are  lessons  in  this  history  worth  con- 
sidering ; for  the  appreciation  bestowed  upon  their  antique  forms  prove 
that  novelty  of  design  is  not  essential  in  art  work,  while  it  is  certain 
that  no  new  combinations  can  hope  to  outrival  the  peerless  forms, 
achieved  by  the  antique  artists, — immortal  in  their  beauty. 
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Ilere  is  one  instance  of  the  creation  and  development  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, due  to  a single  American  silversmith,  long  anterior  to  any 
European  or  American  modern  renaissance  of  Art. 

In  New  York,  the  house  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  in  the  same  business  under 
various  firm  names  for  half  a century  at  least,  had  been  long  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  silverware,  the  setting  of  jewelry,  etc.  At  the 
Centennial  this  house  displayed,  in  addition  to  a very  beautiful  show- 
ing of  their  various  goods,  precious  stones,  etc.,  some  striking  examples 
of  art  work  in  silver,  admirable  alike  in  design  and  execution,  especially 
in  the  excellence  of  the  rejyousse  work.  Among  these,  two  works  were 
conspicuous.  These  were  the  Bryant  vase,  (now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum),  with  its  harmony  of  line  and  ornament,  exquis- 
itely adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  being  a work  in  which  a sister  art  was 
called  on  to  express  the  love  and  reverence  felt  by  his  countrymen  for 
the  grand  old  poet;  and  the  candelabra  ordered  by  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  his  yacht  Dauntless  over 
the  Mohawk.  The  name  of  the  vanquished  yacht  evidently  suggested  his 
theme  to  the  artist  and  the  bold  and  original  treatment  in  the  use  made  of 
scenes  of  Indian  life, executed  in  silver  with  admirable  precision  of  detail, 
gave  proof  that  the  art  of  working  in  silver,  which  centuries  ago  gave 
fame  to  the  goldsmiths  of  Florence,  was  not  wholly  without  witness  in 
our  western  world.  The  name  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Whitehouse  the  artist  creator 
of  these  works  should  be  as  familiar  to  art  lovers,  as  is  that  of  the  fortu- 
nate firm  which  can  command  the  skill  of  such  an  artist.  Many  of  the 
smaller  articles  shown  were  exquisite  in  design  and  novel  in  material 
showing  Japanese  motives  and  being  wrought  of  vari  colored  metals, 
and  in  relief.  In  artistic  manipulation  of  the  precious  metals,  the  art 
of  the  gold  and  silversmiths,  and  of  the  workers  in  bronze,  this  American 
display  was  excelled  by  no  European  exhibits.  In  addition  there  were 
shown  very  remarkable  specimens  of  what  was  to  the  people  of  the  West, 
practically  a new  art,  the  inlaying  of  metals,  rather, — if  I may  coin  a 
new  word  to  describe  the  new  object, — the  inwelding  of  metals,  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  the  material  and  showing  beautiful  contrasts 
or  blendings  of  color,  similar  to  and  even  more  beautiful  than  the  parti- 
colored metal  work  formerly  done  by  the  Japanese.  When  this  work 
was  shown  in  Europe  at  succeeding  World’s  Fairs,  it  attracted  and  re- 
ceived the  admiration  of  the  world  ; and  brought  high  honors  to  the 
American  workers  in  the  precious  metals.  Adjoining  the  exhibition 
by  Tiffany,  was  that  of  another  firm  of  New  York  jewellers — Starr  & 
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Marcus,  wliose  artistic  settings  of  cameos  and  precious  stones  was  ad- 
mittedly of  unrivalled  excellence.  An  original  set  of  jewelry,  designed 
for  a descendant  of  Joliu  and  Priscilla  Alden, — Longfellow’s  ‘Pris- 
cilla,’— of  which  the  center  of  each  article  was  a piece  of  “Plymouth 
Rock*  set  round  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  shown  by  this  firm  and 
attracted  general  interest. 

In  the  new  inlaid  metal  work  shown  by  Tiffany,  the  jewelry  settings 
of  Starr  & Marcus,  and  the  American  watches  and  watch  cases  made 
by  the  Taunton  and  the  Elgin  companies,  there  were  seen  such  appli- 
cations of  art  to  industries  by  Americans,  as  were  equal  and  in  some 
instances  superior  to  work  of  a similar  class  shown  by  foreign  makers. 
So  much  at  least,  had  been  done  by  Americans  in  artistic  industries 
before  the  Centennial.  Doubtless  in  many  localities  ingenious  mechan- 
ics, clock  makers,  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  etc.,  had  often  executed  single 
works  which  merited  praise  as  admirable  examples  of  applied  art;  this 
is  the  more  probable  because  the  admitted  superiority  of  much  of  the 
mechanical  work  of  Americans  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a general 
mechanical  adaptability  and  skill,  needing  only  the  opportunity  to 
develop  into  Art. 

In  view  of  the  present  activity  in  building  in  this  country  already 
referred  to  in  these  papers,  it  is  of  interest  to  be  able  to  trace  the  first 
beginnings  in  America  of  any  attempt  at  architectural  ornament  in 
brick.  Those  familiar  with  the  present  fashion  of  giving  to  the  plain- 
est brick  wall  some  variety  of  light  and  shade  by  a little  projecting 
cornice,  the  sinking  of  a panel  iu  a wall,  or,  if  nothing  more,  by  some 
peculiarity  of  pattern  in  setting  the  bricks,  will  find  it  difficult  to  rea- 
lize that  thirty-five  years  ago  the  slightest  use  of  bricks  other  than  as 
built  in  a plain  wall,  without  architectural  projection  or  recess  of  any 
kind,  unless,  if  some  buttress  was  needed  the  thickness  of  wall  was 
occasionally  doubled,  was  unknown  in  these  United  States.  The  idea 
of  ornamenting  a brick  building  by  any  use  of  the  same  material,  if  only 
by  a narrow  cornice,  was  something  unthought  of  as  practicable. 

At  the  present  time,  seeing  the  angles,  projections,  piers,  pillars,  re- 
cesses and  cornices,  now  so  commonly  built  of  bricks  and  used  merely 
as  architectural  ornaments,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  variety  of  ornamental 
forms  iu  which  bricks  are  now  made, — (used,  occasionally,  in  such  bad 
taste  as  almost  to  make  one  regret  their  invention,)  — or,  of  the  use  in 
buildings  of  ornamental  plaques  and  tiles  of  terra  cotta,  the  assertion 
about  to  be  made  will  doubtless  seem  incredible.  Nevertheless  it  is  safe 
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to  say,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  modern  examples  of  ornamental 
brick  work  in  the  United  States,  in  houses  built  before  1845,  while  the 
timid  use  made  of  brick  ornament,  at  first,  would  now  seem  utterly 
trivial  and  weak. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1845  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  when  State 
superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  found  in  one  of 
the  country  district  schools  a young  teacher  in  whom  by  reason  of  his 
unusual  brightness  and  energy  he  became  greatly  interested;  so  much 
so,  that  he  encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  get  a college  education. 
■Which  purpose  was  finally  effected  by  his  entering  an  architect’s  office 
in  Providence,  where  he  earned  his  support  by  draughting,  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  his  profession  as  an  architect,  while  also  taking  a course 
of  study  in  Brown  University ; from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1851  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

nis  art  powers  rapidly  developed  and  he  was  soon  entrusted  with 
much  of  the  preparation  of  the  design  and  detail  of  buildings.  If  he 
did  not  originate  the  design,  he  certainly  had  charge  of  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  of  the  large  railroad  depot,  at  Providence,  while  he 
was  yet  a student  in  the  architect’s  office.  This  building,  as  far  exceeded 
in  size  as  in  architectural  pretensions  by  other  passenger  depots  since 
erected  in  the  United  States,  was  at  the  time  the  largest  building  in  the 
country  designed  for  such  use.  It  also  possessed  some  pleasing  archi- 
tectural features,  was  of  good  proportion  and  although  of  brick,  there 
was  some  slight  use  of  brick  in  architectural  ornament;  a timid  experi- 
ment with  a cornice  and  I think  some  buttresses,  and  possibly  an  attempt 
at  variety  of  wall  surface. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  details,  the  writer  well  remembers  the 
striking  impression  received,  on  first  seeing  this  depot  building  in  Provi- 
dence, some  years  before  he  was  made  aware  of  the  above  facts. 

Whether  this  first  actual  attempt  at  ornamental  brick  architecture  was 
wholly  initiated  by  the  young  student,  which  it  is  the  more  likely  to 
have  been,  as,  though  called  such,  his  employer  was  probably  not  a 
thoroughly  trained  professional  architect,  — such  comprising  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  class  of  American  citizens  in  those  days,  — but  a builder 
on  a large  scale,  who  would  trust  ornamental  details  mostly  to  his  tal- 
ented young  assistant;  or,  that  the  attention  of  the  student  was  first 
directed  by  this  experiment  to  a consideration  of  the  possibilities  of 
brick  architecturally,  is  unkown  by  the  present  writer;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  that  time  it  became  a settled  purpose  with  this  ambitious 
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young  enthusiast  to  develop  in  America  an  architecture  of  brick.*  Open- 
ing an  office  for  himself  in  Providence  as  soon  as  his  studies  were  com- 
pleted, he  prosecuted  his  profession  assiduously.  He  designed  and 
erected  buildings  in  Providence,  Newport,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  elsewhere. 

Iu  1855  the  attention  of  the  present  writer,  while  on  a voj'age  down 
the  Ohio  aud  Mississippi,  was  arrested  by  the  beauty  of  proportion  of  a 
large  brick  building  standing  on  the  bank  in  full  view  of  the  river,  at 
Canuelton,  Ind.  As  the  boat  made  a short  stop  there,  the  building 
was  visited  and  proved  to  be  a cotton  factory ! In  addition  to  fine  pro- 
portion there  was  evident  some  judicious  use  of  oruament  in  brick  and 
the  building  was  certainly  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  enormous  and 
ugly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  innocent  of  any  attempt  at  proportion 
or  ornament,  which  were  then  the  only  types  of  cotton-factory  buildings 
in  New  England.  This  was  a demonstration  that  in  buildings  designed 
for  use  ugliness  was  not  necessarily  inevitable. 

Some  three  years  after,  when  speaking  of  this  building  to  a friend  in 
Rome,  Italy,  who  had  himself  been  discoursing  at  length  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  brick  architecture  at  Lombardy,  he  turned  and  drew  from 
his  portfolio  the  plan  of  the  factory  at  Canuelton,  designed  by  himself 
while  a student  in  Providence  ! This  led  to  his  showing  me  his  draw- 
ings for  the  depot  at  Providence,  of  which  I have  spoken,  aud  of  sev- 
eral other  examples  of  his  architectural  experiments  in  ornamental  brick 
buildings.  As  soon  as  the  practice  of  his  profession  made  it  possible, 
he  had  made  a voyage  to  England  where,  just  then,  the  use  of  color  in 
giving  variety  to  brick  architecture  was  being  experimented  with,  and 
much  lauded;  but  the  knowledge  and  use  of  colors  by  the  English  was 
then  so  crude,  that  the  results  were  simply  hideous,  while  in  the  orna- 
mental use  of  brick,  architecturally,  they  had  then  done  but  little. 

After  returning  to  America  he  continued  his  experiments  and  his  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  brick  architecture  and  determined  to  see 
for  himself  what  was  left  of  the  early  brick  architecture  of  Lombardy, 
for  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta;  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  if  the  United  States  were  to 
have  any  creditable  domestic  architecture  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  burnt  clay. 

He  believed  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  was  the  only  essential  fac- 
tor of  the  problem  ; and  that  a true  architect  could  erect  noble  and 

* A reference  to  page  clxxii  will  show  that  Mr.  Tefft  is  there  authoritatively  cred- 
ited with  the  design  of  the  Providence  Central  Railroad  station. 
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beautiful  buildings,  even  if  compelled  to  use  only  the  then  despised 
brick. 

When  I had  the  good  fortune  of  first  making  his  acquaintance  it  was 
in  Koine,  when  he  was  just  returned  from  his  researches  in  northern  Italy, 
lie  had  given  thorough  study  to  the  methods  and  styles  of  those  early 
Lombard  builders  and  was  in  a delightful  state  of  enthusiasm,  for  he 
had  been  wholly  confirmed  in  his  first  instincts  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  brick.  Often,  in  talking  with  his  friend  the  sculptor  Paul  Akers, 
whose  rare  genius  was  wide  embracing,  the  two  would  rejoice  in  pros- 
pect of  the  new  opportunities  for  original  work  in  sculpture,  afforded 
by  the  possible  uses  of  terra  cotta  modelled  by  sculptors  and  inwrought 
into  the  fafades  of  noble  buildings.  This  use  of  terra  cotta,  which  fur- 
nishes so  ready  an  opportunity  for  the  possession  of  enduring  forms  of 
art  by  wealthy  owners  when  having  homes  or  other  buildings  designed, — 
which  was  foreseen  by  these  young  American  artists  in  those  talks  in 
Europe  in  1856  and  1857,  — has,  as  yet,  hardly  begun  to  be  appreciated. 
With  its  availability  for  portraiture  and  for  unique  original  works  of 
art,  it  would  seem  to  offer  to  artists  and  to  wealthy  connoisseurs  alike 
most  attractive  opportunities. 

The  bust  of  the  founder,  built  into  some  educational  or  charitable 
institution, — the  likeness  of  a loved  child,  or  parent,  placed  over  the 
entrance  of  the  house  around  which  are  to  cluster  the  memories  of 
home, — or  the  insertion  of  some  original  exquisite  creation  of  the  artist 
giving  its  own  immortal  charm  to  an  otherwise  prosaic  building, — these 
are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  terra  cotta  when  art  and  fortune  con- 
spire to  gladden  life  with  beauty. 

Our  young  architect  sought  the  society  of  the  leaders  of  his  profes- 
sion, on  the  Continent,  and  in  England,  and  the  writer  has  the  hap- 
piness of  recalling  many  a pleasant  hour  passed  with  him  and  the  late 
Owen  Jones,  the  distinguished  English  architectural  innovator  to 
whose  genius  is  to  be  credited  the  initiation  of  some  phases  of  the 
modern  architectural  and  industrial  art  movement  in  England,  more 
especially  in  the  uses  of  color  in  buildings  and  in  interiors. 

Our  young  American,  somewhat  to  the  regret  of  his  European  profes- 
sional friends,  was  not  exclusively  absorbed  in  a single  interest;  he  had 
busied  himself  with  studies  and  researches  in  political  economy,  and 
had  prepared  a treatise  on  “a  universal  currency”  read  first  at  Liver- 
pool, before  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Lord  Brougham  presiding, 
which  attracted  great  attention;  it  was  published  in  the  London  Hews, 
and  afterwards  translated  and  published  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy, 
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winning  for  its  author  recognition  by  Mill,  and  others,  in  England;  by 
leading  publicists  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  by  Cavour  in  Italy ; so 
that  there  seemed  some  danger  that  he  might  be  diverted  from  his  ar- 
chitectural plans  for  America.  He  always  protested,  however,  that  the 
introduction  of  an  architecture  of  brick  in  America  was  to  be  his  life 
work;  for  this  he  was  always  seeking  to  prepare  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  is,  as  related,  to  be  ever  associated 
with  the  first  dawning  of  a distinctive  architectural  era  in  the  United 
States,  this  lamented  genius  has  another  valid  claim  to  mention  iu 
these  pages.  On  his  last  voyage  to  Europe  he  bore  from  the  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island  a commission — as  “Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art 
Education  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island”;  and  he  was  busy  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunities  freely  accorded  by  the  authorities  in 
the  different  countries,  in  order  to  prepare  the  report  on  industrial 
art  education  iu  Europe  which  he  was  to  make  on  his  return  home. 
So  it  appears  that  as  early  as  1859  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  had  in 
Europe  a commissioner  busily  engaged  in  preparing  such  a report. 
Could  we  have  had  this  report,  anticipating  by  a decade  the  action 
taken  by  Massachusetts,  it  might  easily  have  happened  that  the  be- 
ginning of  industrial  art  education  in  the  United  States  would  have 
been  credited  to  Providence,  instead  of  Boston. 

In  this  effort  by  this  young  Rhode  Islander  to  investigate  European 
industrial  art  in  the  interests  of  America,  may  be  fairly  traced  the  im- 
pulse given  by  Henry  Barnard  to  his  ambitious  protege  ; as  a reference 
to  Chapter  I will  show  that  the  need  of  such  educational  art  training 
was  early  appreciated,  and  urged,  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

It  was,  while  pursuing  his  architectural  investigations  iu  Venice,  iu 
1860,  that  our  student  was  stricken  with  the  deadly  fever  fatal  to  so 
many  Americans.  It  was  in  vaiu  that  he  fled  to  Florence,  where,  though 
carefully  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Powers  and  his  family  and  by  other  Ameri- 
ean  friends,  he  survived  but  a fortnight;  when  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Thomas  A.  Teflft,  was,  by  his  sorrowing  countrymen,  tenderly  laid  to 
rest  under  the  peaceful  shadows  of  the  cypresses  without  the  walls  of 
Florence,  in  the  little  Protestant  enclosure  sacred  in  the  memory  of  so 
many  English  and  American  hearts. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Europe,  a fitter  resting  place  for  this 
young  American  architect  than  is  the  sunny  spot  just  without  the  walls 
of  that  city  whose  beauty  is  the  epitome  of  the  art  he  loved;  that  city, 
which  was  the  home  of  Arnolfo,  Giotto,  and  Orgagna! 

He  lies  almost  under  the  very  shadow  of  Brunelleschi’s  swelling 
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dome,  and  where,  each  day  at  “ the  hour  of  Ave  Maria,”  the  heavenly 
music  of  bells,  lifted  high  in  their  aerial  belfry  in  that  “ Headstone  of 
Beauty  ” designed  by  Giotto  to  o’ertop  the  city’s  clustering  towers  of 
watch  and  war,  is  floated  downward  with  a softened  melody;  and  in 
sight  of  that  spire  which,  above  the  ashes  of  Angelo  and  Galileo, 
points  to  the  skies! 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  in  view  of  what  he  bad  achieved  as  well  as  of 
-what  he  had  planned,  that  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Tefft,  late  of  Provi- 
dence, E.  I.,  who,  in  his  origin,  his  opportunities,  his  aspirations,  am- 
bitions, energy,  industry,  and  versatility,  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
best  type  of  the  young  Americans  of  his  day,  and  whose  life,  by  its 
European  successes,  reflected  honor  upon  his  native  land,  whose  homes 
have  since  been  made  beautiful  by  his  idealization  of  common  clay, — 
should  be  recorded  in  a work  dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  Arts  in 
America  and  with  the  development  of  Industrial  Art  Education. 

Although  dead  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  although  his 
achievements  in  this  direction  were  probably  known  to  but  few,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  imj)ressed  himself  indelibly  upon  the  architecture  of  his 
country,  by  thus  practically  initiating  and  introducing  the  ornamental 
use  of  brick. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  designed  by  him  while  an  assistant  and 
pupil  in  another’s  office,  he  put  up  a sufficient  number  of  buildings 
while  himself  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  priority,  and  to  set  the  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  archi- 
tectural ornament  in  so  many  different  places  that  the  innovation  was 
sure  not  to  be  overlooked,  or  forgotten. 

As  similar  claims  of  priority  always  challenge  attention  and  seem- 
ingly invite  denial,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  knowledge  of  the  facts 
as  here  recited  was  obtained  by  the  writer  by  personal  observation 
and  association  in  America,  and  Europe;  from  statements  made,  and 
drawings  and  plans  shown  by  Mr.  Tefft. ; by  corroborative  testimony 
received  after  his  decease,  from  citizens  of  Providence ; and  from  state- 
ments made  to  me,  personally,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Mistakes  are  therefore  precluded  as  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Thomas 
A.  Tefft,  B.  P.,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  designed  and  erected  brick  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  brick  was  used  ornamentally,  certainly 
as  early  as  1850,  and  probably  a year  or  two  earlier;  so  that  there  is  no 
room  for  question  that  Mr.  Tefft  was  among  the  first,  and  probably  was 
himself  the  very  first  professional  architect  in  the  United  States,  in 
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recent  years  at  least,  to  venture  upon  tlie  use  of  brick  in  architectu- 
ral ornament ; as  he  was  the  first  to  enter  upon  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions in  northern  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  definitely  announced 
purpose  of  effecting  the  introduction  of  a specific  brick  and  terra  cotta 
architecture  in  America.  Others  had  doubtless  visited,  examined  and 
enjoyed  these  works  of  the  early  Lombard  builders,  but  Mr.  Tefft  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  architect  to  apply  in  the  United  States  the  knowl- 
edge sought  in  Italy  with  that  intent,  and  there  can  be  little  question  I 
think,  that  his  early  death  postponed  for  some  years,  the  advent  of 
modern  ornamental  brick  and  terra  cotta  architecture  in  the  United 
States. 

His  success  as  a writer  on  currency  was  fully  recognized  in  Europe, 
and  is  a part  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  Social  Science  movement. 
It  is  mentioned  here  only  in  evidence  of  his  versatility  and  of  his  con- 
ceded ability  in  whatever  line  of  intellectual  activity  he  chose  to  labor. 

He  was  certainly  one  of  the  pioneers  among  Americans  in  his  Euro- 
pean researches  as  a “ State  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art  Education 

This  use  of  brick  in  ornamental  architecture,  now  so  universal,  began 
to  become  somewhat  general  a short  time  before  the  opening  of  the 
Centennial,  but  received  a great  impulse  from  that  exhibition,  especially 
in  the  development  of  the  uses  of  terra  cotta ; to  this,  reference  will  be 
made  later. 

It  is  of  interest  and  value  thus  to  trace  the  first  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  phase  of  civilization,  and  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  all 
who  desire  to  see  an  art  era  in  the  United  States  to  know  that  Ameri- 
cans possess  the  inherent  qualities  essential  to  such  development,  as  is 
shown  in  the  instances  recited  of  the  Baltimore  silversmith  and  the 
Providence  architect. 

It  was  long  maintained  and  very  generally  believed,  that  the  Eng- 
lish people,  from  whom  we  are  so  largely  descended,  had  no  art  ca- 
pacity.* This  fallacy  has  been  effectually  disproved  by  recent  English 
experience  in  Industrial  Art  development;  surely,  if  the  individuals 
whose  art  careers  we  have  just  recounted  could  arise  in  America  before 
the  opening  of  the  Centennial,  or  the  beginning  of  any  definite  art 
movement,  there  is  every  reason  for  confidence  in  the  innate  art  ca- 
pacity of  Americans ; and  for  belief  that  when  adequate  opportunities 
for  art  knowledge  and  development  are  offered,  we  shall  repeat  in 
America  the  triumphant  successes  of  England  in  the  development  of 
art  manufactures. 

* In  reference  to  this  see  Part  I.  passim,  and  particularly  Paper  VI.  in  Appendix  A. 
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The  Centennial  Exposition  a result  of  a general  movement  as  well  as  a cause  of  sub- 
sequent progress — The  year  1870  notable  in  the  Art  Development  of  the  United 
States — The  three  leading  Art  Museums  founded  in  1870 — The  law  of  1870  intro- 
duced drawing  in  Massachusetts  schools — Professor  Walter  Smith  arrives  in  1870 — 
Importance  of  the  Centennial  in  stimulating  the  Artistic  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment of  the  country— Omission  of  Centennial  authorities  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  visitors  to  the  Exposition — First  effect  of  the  Exposition  felt  in 
Literature — Influence  of  the  Exibition  made  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of 
Embroidery — American  paintings  shown — Engraving  in  the  United  States — Influ- 
ence of  Exhibits  of  Decorative  Art — Rise  of  Decorative  Art  Industries  in  the  United 
States  after  the  Centennial — Art  Tiles — Terra  Cotta  and  ornamental  brick — Slow 
development  of  ornamental  ceramics — The  coming  of  John  Bennett,  the  celebrated 
underglaze  painter  and  potter,  to  America — Ceramic  industries  in  Cincinnati — 
Recent  progress  in  manufacture  of  artistic  ceramics  in  Trenton  and  Baltimore — 
The  Boston  Museum  of  Art  introduces  Architectural  use  of  Terra  Cotta — Recent 
instances  of  its  use — Terra  Cotta  enrichment  available  for  small  buildings — Stanton 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York — Three  excellent  schools  of  technical  artistic  in- 
dustry— Schools  by  private  firms  of  R.  Hoe  & Co.  and  Tiffany  As  Co. — Reports  by 
foreign  commissioners — Felix  Regamy’s  tribute  to  the  late  Charles  B.  Stetson — 
Summary. 

Although  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  is  here  taken  as  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the  artistic  and  industrial  development 
of  the  United  States,  and  although  in  many  ways  this  coincides  with 
the  facts,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  choice  of  all  such 
arbitrary  landmarks  and  dates,  convenience,  rather  than  an  adherence 
to  exact  truth,  is  oftenest  consulted;  for  civilization  does  not  progress, 
like  the  kangaroo,  b3r  a series  of  prodigious  jumps. 

Long  periods  of  preparation,  sometimes  it  is  true  of  apparent  stag- 
nation, but  usually  of  very  effective  though  unobtrusive  activity,  are 
wont  to  precede  those  era  making  events  which  striking  the  imagina- 
tion dazzle  men’s  judgment. 

In  this  instance  the  Centennial,  while  it  has  proved  to  be,  as  was 
foreseen,  a tremendous  force  urging  forward  the  artistic  and  indus- 
trial development  of  a whole  people  with  gigantic  strides,  was,  in  itself, 
a result  as  well  as  cause ; and  had  been  impossible,  in  any  approach 
to  its  actual  grandeur  and  completeness,  twenty  years  before. 
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It  was  because  the  great  modern  renaissance  of  the  Industrial  Arts, 
wliicb  had  then  been  in  progress  iu  Europe  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  of 
which  England  was  ignorant  till  forced  to  recognize  it  in  1851,  had, 
at  last,  impressed  itself  upon  a certain  number  of  cultured  and  travelled 
Americans,  that  the  holding  of  such  an  Exposition  iu  the  United  States 
became  possible.  This  magnificent  Fair  was,  then,  not  a solitary,  excep- 
tional event,  — the  marvellous  bursting  into  bloom  of  the  century, — but 
merely  an  incident  in  the  general  movement  of  the  world. 

It  is  in  forgetfulness  of  the  far-reachiug  power  and  the  universality 
of  such  movements,  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  are  marked 
phenomena  of  our  modern  era,  that  those  in  charge  of  some  institution, 
museum,  or  school,  sometimes  naively  attribute  all  the  evidences  of  a 
more  general  interest  in  Art  shown  by  their  community,  to  the  direct 
influence  of  their  particular  institution ; apparently  unconscious  that 
their  institution  is,  in  itself,  the  indubitable  proof  that  such  art  interest 
was  largely  pre-existent  in  the  community,  else  had  it  not  been  called 
into  being! 

It  is,  in  truth,  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  in  our  complex 
modern  civilization,  to  accurately  discriminate  between  cause  and  effect; 
nor  in  some  eases  would  it  be  always  desirable, — certainly  not,  if  it 
should  result  in  diminishing  the  interest  and  efforts  of  these  complacent 
workers. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  correct  date,  if  any  one  year  were  to 
be  chosen  as  marking  the  opening  of  the  era  of  the  new  interest  in  Art, 
and  in  art  education,  would  seem  to  be  not  1876,  but  rather  1870;  for  it 
was  in  1870  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York,  The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington, were  each  incorporated;  while,  in  the  same  year,  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  passed  the  act  makiug  Drawing  one  of  the  common 
school  studies.  It  was  also  in  1870  that  Professor  Walter  Smith  was  in- 
vited to  come  from  England,  to  introduce  the  new  study  in  the  schools 
of  Boston  and  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Either  one  of 
these  events  would  have  made  this  a memorable  year  in  the  annals  of 
the  art  development  of  the  country ; collectively,  they  mark  it  as  the 
opening  of  an  era. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  before  all  these  several  undertakings  could 
have  gotten  themselves  successfully  launched,  there  must  have  been  a 
very  warm  interest  on  the  part  of  a few  individuals  in  these  several 
communities,  as  well  as  a very  general  interest  in  the  matter  of  in- 
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dustrial  art  education  among  tlie  citizens  of  Massachusetts;  so  that 
there  were  in  fact  several  years  of  active  preparation  for  the  Centen- 
nial; although  these  various  workers,  busy  in  their  own  particular  local- 
ities, could  have  had  no  thought  that,  in  their  far  away  stations,  they 
were  laying  the  sure  foundations  on  which  the  brilliant  edifices  of  the 
Centennial  were,  in  due  time,  to  rise. 

In  the  preceding  paper  some  of  the  artistic  developments  that  pre- 
ceded the  Centennial  have  been  recited,  and  it  is  now  sought  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  results  that  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  that  Exposition. 

Since  the  Centennial  itself  was  bin  a result  and  part  of  a general 
movement,  it  is  logically  certain  that,  among  what  might  at  first  seem  to 
be  the  direct  results  of  the  Exhibition,  there  are  some  instances,  which, 
like  it,  are  but  features  of  a general  movement.  A movement  doubtless 
wonderfully  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  the  Centennial,  but  which 
had  already  begun  and  would  have  progressed,  more  slowly  indeed  but 
still  actually ; because  the  movement  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  age  and 
must  have  kept  progress  with  it,  even  if  the  sun  of  the  Centennial  had 
never  shone  to  gladden  and  vivify  the  artistic  aspirations  of  a people. 

It  will  be  found,  then,  that  the  beginnings  of  several  of  the  art  move- 
ments noted  actually  preceded  by  a little  the  opening  of  the  great 
Fair;  nevertheless,  it  is  probably  true  in  most  cases  that  their  develop- 
ment was  vastly  aided  by  the  results  of  the  displays  in  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  general  quickening  of  popular  interest  in  all  matters  relating 
to  Art,  directly  traceable  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Centennial, 
and  of  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  demand  for  the  products  of  artistic 
industries,  resulting  in  a noticeable  increase  in  the  importation  of  bric- 
a-brac,  of  artistic  woven  stuffs  for  hangings  and  upholstery,  of  porce- 
lains, potteries,  art  furniture,  etc.,  sufficient  mention  has  been  made  in 
these  papers. 

In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  evidences  presented  of  the  close 
relation  that  exists  between  the  art  training  and  the  art  manufactures 
of  a people,  the  Exposition,  with  its  countless  and  attractive  object  les- 
sons in  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  education  as  specifically  directed 
to  obtaining  industrial  and  artistic  results,  marks  a definite  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  arts  in  America. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  regard  to  the  stimulating  influence 
of  the  Centennial  upon  the  industries  and  arts,  nor  should  the  meed  of 
praise  due  to  the  public  spirited  citizens  who  conceived  and  executed 
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this  great  undertaking  be  in  aught  restricted.  Of  a certainty  they 
have  deserved  well  of  the  Republic. 

Perhaps,  in  no  other  respect  was  the  executive  ability  of  Americans 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  apparent  ease  with  which  the 
managers  of  the  great  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  them.  The  problem  of 
transporting,  for  six  months,  an  increased  aggregate  of  several  millions 
of  people,  to  and  fro  daily,  was  solved  with  such  precision,  skill,  celerity, 
and  safety,  as  to  compel  admiration.  “ Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  War.” 

The  managers  of  the  railroads  all  over  the  country  showed  similar 
readiness,  but  of  course  all  concentered  in  the  roads  that  delivered 
their  passengers  at  the  very  entrances  of  the  Centennial  Grounds. 
Within  the  grounds  the  executive  ability  of  the  Exhibition  Authorities 
was  no  less  apparent,  while  the  orderly  behavior  of  the  thronging  people 
was  equally  noticeable.  One  had  then  good  grounds  of  pride  in  the 
Republic,  independently  of  any  consideration  of  the  objects  shown. 

It  is  onl3'  a few  individual  instances  of  artistic  industrial  development, 
iucited  or  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  Centennial,  that  can  be 
here  noted.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  upon  the  purchasing 
public,  a little  observation  directed  to  this  particular  inquiry  will  speedily 
convince  any  candid  inquirer  that  it  has  been  most  potent.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  has  been  both  direct  and 
indirect,  and  promises  to  continue  with  ever  broadening  and  accelerating 
power. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  perhaps  the  earliest  apparent 
effect  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  the  eager  visitors  was  seen  in  the 
efforts  made  by  individuals  to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  about 
the  Ceramic  and  other  collections. 

The  failure  of  the  Exhibition  authorities  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
comprehensive  and  classified  Educational  Exhibit,  so  placed  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  see  it  as  a whole  and  to  study  details  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  their  oversight  in  not  providing  for  the  needs  of  those  visit- 
ors who  sought  not  merely  to  be  amused,  but  desired  to  be  instructed, 
to  be  fed  from  these  bounteous  tables  of  knowledge  set  before  them, 
were  alike  notable. 

When  these  needs  were  recognized  it  was  too  late  for  adequate  rem- 
edy. The  authorities  had  parted  with  their  power.  The  right  of  issu- 
ing and  selling  official  guide  books  had  been  sold.  The  information 
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given  in  these  books,  beyond  the  details  of  locality  and  a bare  list  of 
articles,  was  most  meagre.  There  was  little  other  information  or  ex- 
planation. Little  was  told  that  one  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  articles 
that  composed  the  exquisite  collections  of  ceramics,  for  example,  needed 
to  know  in  order  to  intelligently  appreciate  them.  The  importance  of 
a supply  of  simple  elementary  hand  books  relating  to  the  various  in- 
dustrial arts  was  evident ; but  the  authorized  purveyors  of  informa- 
tion were  either  wholly  unequal  to  the  preparation  of  such  desirable 
helps,  or  were  indifferent  to  the  demand.  They  were  not,  however, 
equally  indifferent  to  the  sale  in  the  building  of  any  works  designed  to 
meet  this  demand. 

The  educational  value  of  that  Exposition  might  easily  have  been 
multiplied  many  times,  by  the  preparation  and  sale  of  simple  inexpen- 
sive primers  giving  elementary  information  about  the  various  arts  and 
industries,  and  showing  in  what  consisted  the  excellences  of  the  several 
qualities  of  articles  produced  by  a given  industry.  Such  cheap  hand- 
books as  the  South  Kensington  authorities  in  London,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  Kew  York,  provide. 

A bright  Washington  lady,  attracted  by  the  Ceramics  and  piqued  by 
the  difficulties  she  met  with  in  seeking  information  about  them,  set  her- 
self to  searching  out  this  knowledge  ; then,  condensing  and  stating  it 
concisely  and  clearly,  she  published  an  admirable  little  book  containing 
in  brief  a history  of  Ceramic  Art,  which  would  have  been  simply  in- 
valuable to  many  an  eager  visitor  at  the  Centennial.* 

Two  years  after  the  Centennial,  the  late  Col.  George  Ward  Kichols, 
a well  known  writer  who  had  been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  who  subsequently  became  interested  in  the  making  of  artistic  pot- 
tery in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  also  published  a hand-book  on  pottery  de- 
signed to  show  that  “the  manufacture  of  pottery  may  become  one  of 
the  great  art  industries  of  the  United  States.”  The  concise  statements 
in  regard  to  the  materials  that  are  essential  for  the  production  of  pot- 
tery and  porcelain,  followed  by  the  proofs  of  their  abundance  in  this 
country,  with  analyses  and  comparisons  between  the  various  clays  found 
in  tbe  United  States  and  the  famous  foreign  clays,  accompanied  by  clear 
descriptions  of  the  processes  used  in  the  practical  production  of  pot- 
tery, and  supplemented  with  a list  of  the  principal  authorities  on 
Ceramics  give  to  this  little  book,  great  value.  This  with  the  historical 

*Hand  Book  of  Ceramic  Art  by  M.  S.  Lockwood.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sous  New  York 
1878  pp.  137. 
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hand-book  of  Mrs.  Lockwood,  just  referred  to,  would  serve  as  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  either  a merely  literary  or  to  a practical  study  of 
this  most  interesting  art,  one  of  the  oldest  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  beautiful  of  all  the  Arts  of  Industry. 

A larger  and  more  important  work  on  the  same  subjects  was  also 
published  in  the  same  year  by  the  well-known  charming  writer  and 
genial  gentleman  the  late  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott.  This  in  a measure 
covers  the  ground  of  both  the  works  just  meutioned  and  yet  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  either,  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  so  replete  with  varied 
information  and  so  lovingly  written  that  it  admirably  supplements  these 
works.  The  three  together  give  the  substance  of  many  costly  publica- 
tions. The  list,  given  in  the  preface,  of  private  collections  of  porcelains 
in  America;  the  history  of  early  American  potteries,  given  in  Chapter 
XVII;  and  the  comprehensive  and  well  chosen  bibliography,  in  the 
Appendix,  add  special  value  to  this  volume. 

The  clear  arrangement  of  topics,  the  special  references  to  the  exhibits 
from  all  countries  at  the  Centennial,  the  definite  detailed  information 
about  the  different  factories  with  their  marks  and  monograms,  and  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  in  relation  to  the  text,  the 
whole  supplemented  by  a good  index,  show  that  the  author  faithfully 
performed  his  part ; while  the  publishers,  in  the  excellence  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  in  press-work,  paper  and  binding  made  a charmingly 
artistic  volume,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  a most  delightful  outcome  of 
the  Centennial.* 

Colonel  Xichols  urging  iu  his  smaller  volume  the  production  of  pot- 
tery in  America  shows,  by  instances  in  other  lands,  that  the  location 
of  successful  works  for  the  production  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  depends 
upon  the  facilities  for  obtaining  with  the  least  difficulty  and  expense 
the  requisite  clays,  etc.,  and  the  fuel;  which  latter  makes  a large  part 
of  the  cost  of  production. 

These  conditions  he  finds  to  exist  in  this  country  at  Trenton,  Xew 
Jersey;  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  preeminently 
iu  the  author’s  judgment  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Under  the  title,  “Architectural  Decoration”  the  uses  of  Tiles  and 
Terra  Cotta  are  considered.  Before  quoting  from  Colonel  Xichols  I 
quote  a sentence  or  two  from  the  first  of  a series  of  papers  on  “Ceramics 

* “Pottery  and  Porcelain,  from  early  times  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
of  1876,  by  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  illustrations,  and 
the  more  important  marks  and  monograms.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
r,49  and  551  Broadway.  1878.  pp.  358.” 
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at  Philadelphia,”  which  appeared  in  the  American  Architect  and 
Building  News  in  187G. 

“In  18G7  the  use  of  terra-cotta  in  architecture  was  one  of  the  lost 
arts  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  rapidly  reviving.  * * * In  18G7 

printed  and  painted  tiles  were  little  known  in  England : now  they 
receive  an  amount  of  care,  skill,  and  appreciation  that  shows  how 
vastly  the  taste  of  the  middle  classes  has,  in  a few  years,  been  im- 
proved. Doulton  ware  dates  only  from  1870,  and  the  Lambeth  faience 
from  1873.”  These  dates  are  also  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
previous  account  of  the  early  use  in  this  country  of  brick  ornament  by 
Mr.  Tefft  and  his  conception  of  the  desirableness  of  a general  use  in 
architecture  of  terra-cotta.  Now  to  return  to  Mr.  Nichols  who  writes 
in  1878  “We  have  in  the  United  States  begun  to  use  tiles,  both  glazed 
and  unglazed,  associated  with  brick  and  stone  in  buildings.  But  these 
tiles  are  mainly  imported  from  England  and  are  very  expensive,  so 
that  they  are  sparingly  applied,  and  looked  upon  as  a luxury.  There 
is  every  reason  why  the  production  of  these  tiles,  and  other  manufact- 
ures of  terra-cotta,  should  be  carried  on  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  this 
country.  We  have  the  necessary  clays.  They  are  to  be  found  East 
and  West.  Skilled  labor  wall  come  with  the  demand  for  it.  Perhaps  no 
other  art  industry  has  received  so  great  an  impetus  from  the  splendid 
Exposition  of  the  works  of  all  nations  at  Philadelphia,  as  that  of  pot- 
tery. Tiles  and  other  forms  of  terra-cotta  can  be  manufactured  at  low 
cost,  and  will  be  extensively  used  as  building  material.  The  use  of 
terra-cotta  is  to  be  commended  because  of  its  indestructibility  from 
extreme  heat  or  cold,  and  from  the  chemical  agencies  which  attack  other 
materials.  In  its  condition  as  clay  it  is  easily  modelled  and  moulded 
to  any  shape,  and  would  serve  a graceful  purpose  for  cornices,  caps  for 
windows,  and  doors,  string  courses  and  so  on.  But  its  adaptability  to 
effects  of  color  commands  our  special  attention.  In  this  respect  it 
offers  limitless  opportunities  for  artistic  expression.  Color  once  fixed 
by  heat  in  the  plastic  clay,  endures  forever.  Color  is  the  grand  objective 
of  all  the  arts  and  industries.” 

In  urging  the  use  of  terra  cotta  in  America,  Colonel  Nichols  further 
says:  “He  will  achieve  renown  who  has  the  courage  and  good  judg- 
ment first  to  show  the  people  of  this  country  how  burnt  earth  may  be 
adapted  to  the  varied  conditions  of  our  climate,  and  he  will  become  a 
benefactor  who  demonstrates  its  practical  character  and  its  infinite 
artistic  capabilities.”  After  a brief  resume  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta,  by 
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the  people  of  ancient  times,  and  by  modern  Oriental  and  European  na- 
tions, he  thus  describes  the  new  beginning  of  its  use  in  England: 

“While  we  call  attention  to  the  evidences  of  early  culture  in  the  pro- 
duction of  terra-cotta,  we  have  magnificent  illustration  of  its  employ- 
ment in  exterior  decoration  in  England.  The  same  rich  profusion  of 
terra-cotta,  decorated  with  brilliant  glowing  colors,  which  was  displayed 
by  the  English  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  may  be  seen  as  archi- 
tectural adornment  on  public  buildings  in  London  and  other  cities  of 
Great  Britain.  The  fagade  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  effective  use  of  terra-cotta.  It  is  entirely  constructed 
of  burnt  earth  which  has  been  modelled  into  artistic  shapes  and  covered 
with  emblematic  adornments.  The  main  part  of  the  building  is  red 
brick,  the  decorative  columns,  capitals  and  other  members  are  a fine 
cream  color.”*  So  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  possible  adoption  of 
terra-cotta  in  American  architecture  was  being  made  familiar  to  the 
public  mind  long  before  its  actual  advent. 

The  daily  journals,  the  magazines,  and  the  few  existing  art  publica- 
tions made  laudable  efforts  to  disseminate  information,  and  they  created 
a wide-spread  interest,  but  still  it  was  impossible  in  these  ways  to  meet 
the  pressing  local  demand  for  definite  knowledge.  As  this  demand 
was  entirely  due  to  the  holding  of  the  Exposition,  it  was  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  the  authorities  to  have  made  provision  for  its  supply; 
it  is,  however,  only  just  to  state  that  in  the  multitudinous  demands 
upon  them,  such  an  omission  may  be  easily  understood. 

There  was  no  possible  way  for  immediately  meeting  the  want ; no 
such  books  having  ever  before  been  sought,  consequently  none  were 
then  to  be  found,  other  than  the  costly  imported  art  volumes  prepared 
for  European  collectors  and  connoisseurs.  The  books  and  other  pub- 
lications eventually  called  forth  by  this  sudden  demand  for  some 
authentic  information  about  artistic  industries,  have  been  legion.  In 
the  present  time,  when  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  is  somewhat 
general,  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  who  had  not  observed  it  at  the  time, 
to  realize  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of  the  public  in  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  the  artistic  industries,  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  United  States  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 

* Pottery : How  it  is  made,  its  shape  and  decoration,  practical  instructions  for  paint- 
ing on  porcelain  and  all  kinds  of  pottery  with  vitrifiable  and  common  oil  colors,  with 
a full  bibliography  of  standard  works  upon  the  ceramic  art,  and  42  illustrations,  by 
George  Ward  Nichols,  author  of  “Art  Education  Applied  to  Industry.”  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  New  York,  1878,  pp.  142. 
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sition.  The  simplest  technical  terms  of  the  various  arts  were  to  the 
great  majority  an  unknown  tongue.  The  names  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers of  Ceramics  conveyed  no  meaning,  while  the  differences  be- 
tween pottery  and  porcelain,  over  glaze  and  under  glaze,  hard  paste 
and  soft  paste,  were  undistinguished. 

The  authors  and  publishers  made  haste  to  meet  this  new  demand, 
and  the  magazines  began  to  publish  articles  relating  to  the  arts,  which 
have  since  formed  a regular  feature  of  these  publications.  The  late 
Col.  George  Ward  Nichols,  of  whose  subsequent  work  on  Pottery  men- 
tion has  just  been  made,  speedily  published  an  illustrated  volume  upon 
Industrial  Art,  followed  by  other  popular  writers.*  Soon,  persons 
who  had  been  stimulated  to  engage  in  artistic  work  began  to  publish 
articles  and  hand  books  concerning  their  several  specialties.  Miss 
McLaughlin’s  practical  hand  books  on  the  painting  of  pottery,  etc., 
were  among  the  earliest;  her  independent  experiments  in  glazing  were 
of  great  interest. 

The  American  Architect  and  Building  Yews,  of  Boston,  established 
January,  1876,  as  the  organ  of  the  architects,  published  a series  of 
most  valuable  articles  upon  the  Exposition. 

The  publication  of  the  American  Art  Beview  by  Estes  & Lauriat, 
of  Boston,  begun  in  1880  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Koehler, 
was  hailed  as  a notable  event  in  the  art  development  of  the  country,  for 
it  was  an  art  journal  of  the  best  class:  and,  gave  a decided  impetus  to 
the  development  of  the  fascinating  art  of  etching.  Its  demise,  after  a 
career  of  continued  and  ever-growing  excellence,  was  deeply  regretted 
by  those  who  desired  the  higher  development  of  art  and  was  an  unpleas- 
ant reminder  that,  as  yet,  the  art-loving  public  in  the  United  States  is 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  support  a single  art  journal  of  the  highest 
class. 

The  Art  Amateur,  of  Kew  York,  a most  admirable  family  journal 
founded  by  Montagu  Marks,  Esq.,  editor  and  proprietor  and  devoted 
especially,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  Decorative  Arts, 
may  be  considered  as  the  child  and  heir  of  the  Centennial,  for  be- 
fore that  event  there  was  no  public  to  which  it  could  appeal.  The 
special  reports  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Centennial  authorities 
added  their  quota  to  the  opportunities  for  general  art  culture.  It  may 

*Art  Education  Applied  to  Industry  by  George  Ward  Nichols  author  of  “The 
Story  of  the  Great  March,”  with  illustrations.  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York.  1877. 

pp.  211. 
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be  said  then,  that  one  of  the  most  direct  and  immediate  effects  of  the 
Centennial  was  seen  in  literature,  in  which  after  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  the  art  element  rapidly  increased. 

A marked  effect  resulted  directly  from  the  display  made  of  Art 
needlework  and  embroidery  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art 
Embroidery  under  Royal  Patronage.  To  this  may  be  traced  much  of 
the  interest  taken  by  ladies  in  tbe  various  cities  which  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  so  many  women’s  art  associations  — the  Societies  of  Decora- 
tive Art — which  have  proved  most  valuable  art  educational  instrumen- 
talities. 

The  development  of  art  works  in  Embroidery  — for  the  beautiful 
works  by  Mrs.  Holmes  of  Boston  and  by  Miss  Wheeler  in  New  York, 
and  the  designs  wrought  by  “The  Associated  Artists”  of  New  York 
are  justly  entitled  to  this  appellation — was  wholly  due  to  the  Centennial. 
Artistic  embroidery  in  the  United  States  is  a direct  outcome  and  re- 
sult of  the  display  made  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art  Needle- 
work at  Philadelphia  in  1870. 

The  evident  need  by  the  public  of  simple  elementary  information 
about  the  various  articles  comprised  in  permanent  public  art  museums 
or  in  art  loan  collections,  was  so  apparent  during  the  Centennial  that 
it  presented  a problem  for  solution  to  every  thoughtful  looker-on.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  best  possible  solution  was  also  shown  in  one 
part  of  the  great  art  display,  namely,  in  the  gallery  of  English  paint- 
ings in  the  Art  Annex : Upon  a gilt  card  affixed  to  the  frame,  or  upon 
the  frame  itself,  the  name  of  the  painting  with  the  name  and  time  of 
the  artist,  was  distinctly  given  in  clear  black  letters,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  harmony  of  painting  or  frame,  as  sometimes 
happens  when  a white  or  other  colored  card  is  used.  This  example  has 
produced  excellent  results. 

In  the  public  art  galleries  and  in  art  loan  collections  held  since  1876 
ample  provision  has  been  generally  made  to  insure  the  intelligent  com- 
prehension, by  the  visitors,  of  the  objects  shown.  The  educational 
uses  and  value  of  such  collections  are  becoming  better  appreciated. 
This  also  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  lessons  of  the  Centennial.  In 
miscellaneous  art  loan  collections,  the  wants  of  the  casual  visitor  are 
fully  met  by  having  the  articles  properly  classified  and  with  each  one 
a card  giving  the  essential  facts  about  it,  while  printed  catalogues  with 
fuller  information  are  also  on  sale.  Not  only  is  the  educational  value 
of  such  exhibitions  greatly  increased,  but  the  interest  of  visitors  is 
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quickened  when  such  information  is  readily  accessible.  As  Mr.  Louis 
Tiffany  of  New  York  demonstrated  at  a famous  loan  exhibition  held 
some  years  since  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  this  preliminary 
attention  to  educational  uses  need  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  articles.  The  lessons,  in  harmony  of  colors,  in  taste- 
ful groupings  of  forms,  for  which  the  opportunity  is  thus  afforded,  are 
by  no  means  the  least  important  uses  of  such  exhibitions. 

As  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  Art  Academies,  to  appear  in  a suc- 
ceeding volume,  the  history  of  the  early  development  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
the  United  States  is  to  some  extent  given,  it  will  now  be  but  briefly  re- 
ferred to.  The  names  of  Copley  and  West,  whose  art  careers  in  Eng- 
land in  the  last  century  are  a part  of  the  history  of  the  time,  are  familiar 
to  all.  Trumbull  and  Allston,  Stuart,  Sully,  Leslie,  Vanderlyn,  the 
Peales,Cole,  Durand,  Harding,  Elliott,  Page,  Gray,  Huntington,  Leutze, 
Church,  William  Hunt,  Eastman  Johnson,  the  Harts,  Inness,  S.  E. 
Gifford,  William  Oliver  Stone,  Baker,  Bierstadt,  Brown,  Eichards, 
Smillie,  La  Farge,  Whittredge,  Tilton,  James  and  William  Beard,  Bel- 
lows, Champney,  George  Fuller,  DeHaas,  Swain  Gifford,  Tiffany,  A.  J. 
Way,  Witt,  Quartley,  Bougliton,  Whistler,  Porter,  are  the  names  of 
American  painters,  some  living  in  Europe,  taken  almost  at  haphazard 
and  without  any  attempt  at  close  classification;  while  the  names  of 
Clevenger,  Greeuough,  Powers,  Crawford,  Hart,  Ball,  Akers,  Story, 
Eogers,  Bartholomew,  Palmer,  Ward,  Launt  Thompson,  MacDonald, 
Meade,  Simmons,  French,  and  St.  Gaudens,  are  the  names  of  sculptors 
similarly  taken. 

The  history  of  art  is  mostly  made  up  of  biography,  is,  of  necessity, 
the  history  of  artists;  though  with  our  love  of  generalization  we  per- 
sonify an  abstract  ideal  of  Art.  All  whose  names  are  here  given  were 
well  known  in  this  country  as  artists  before  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
and  many  of  them  had  also  an  honorable  European  reputation.  These 
lists  of  early  and  later  artists  could  readily  be  greatly  enlarged,  for  there 
was  no  intention  of  giving  a complete  or  exclusive  list  of  names.  Many 
doubtless  with  equal  or  superior  claim  to  mention  are  omitted,  the  only 
object  in  giving  any  names  being  to  show  that  a people  who,  with  so 
little  general  interest  in  art  had  produced  so  many  creditable  artists, 
must  be  fairly  gifted  with  the  capacity  for  art. 

The  exhibition  of  American  paintings  made  at  the  Centennial  was 
certainly  creditable,  and  of  great  historical  interest.  The  works  of  the 
earlier  and  later  painters  and  of  the  founders  of  the  American  school  of 
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Landscape  Art,  were  there  seen  in  close  juxtaposition  with  those  of 
some  of  the  recent  students  of  the  modern  masters  of  Paris.  There  was 
also  a showing  of  water-color  paiutiugs,  the  excellence  of  which  was  a 
surprise  to  all  who  had  not  seen  the  more  recent  work. 

In  portraiture,  in  landscape,  and  in  some  few  examples  of  genre,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  American  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  country’s  ar- 
tists. In  figure  painting  and  in  historical  subjects  there  was  little 
shown.  Yanderlyn’s  “Ariadne”  and  Gray’s  “Judgment  of  Paris”  how- 
ever stood  in  no  need  of  apologies,  any  more  than  did  Eastman  John- 
son’s genre  and  character  pictures.  Characteristic  portraits  by  Elliott, 
Page,  Stone  and  Porter,  were  admirable,  while  in  Church’s  Niagara, 
was  a picture  which  had  received  the  plaudits  of  the  art  world  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  far  from  my  intent  to  here  review  the  American 
exhibition  of  paintings.  One  small  historical  picture  studied  with 
much  interest,  “ Spalatro’s  Bloody  Hand,”  by  Washington  Allston,  was 
here  seen  for  the  last  time,  having  been  destroyed  a few  weeks  after 
the  close  of  the  Exposition  by  the  burning  of  the  owner’s  residence.  Al- 
though a large  increase  in  the  number  of  art  students  and  a more  gen- 
eral interest  in  art  was  observed  contemporaneously  with  and  subse- 
quently to  the  holding  of  the  Exposition,  yet  probably  less  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  its  direct  influence  in  the  development  of  High  Art  than  is 
traceable  in  most  other  departments.  Owing  parti}-  to  the  fact  that, 
with  notable  exceptions,  the  foreign  exhibitions  of  paintings  were  infe- 
rior to  the  loan  exhibitions  of  foreign  works  of  art  occasionally  made  by 
American  owners ; and  also  for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  a century,  considerable  development  in  the 
Fine  Arts;  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Statues,  though 
always  thronged  with  eager  visitors,  made  relatively  less  impression 
upon  the  World  of  Art  than  did  the  display  of  the  products  of  the 
various  artistic  industries,  some  of  which  were  before  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  which  were  absolutely  a revelation  to  the 
great  majority  of  visitors.  The  great  contemporaneous  Art  Loan  Exhi- 
bition in  New  York,  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  National 
Academy,  contained  many  more  master-pieces  by  the  artists  of  Europe, 
than  were  shown  at  the  Centennial. 

Iieference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  paper  to  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  illustrated  maga- 
zines in  developing  and  in  popularizing  a love  for  this  phase  of  art.  A 
revolution  in  and  a notable  development  of  this  art  was  initiated  by 
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the  publishers  of  “Scribner’s”  now  the  “Century”  Magazine,  who  are 
to  be  credited  with  having  caused  to  be  taken  a positive  step  forward 
in  the  art  of  engraving.  Harper’s  Magazine  was  not  slow  in  adopting  the 
new  styles,  and  artists  and  engravers  entered  on  an  active  rivalry.  The 
innovation  was  not  unreservedly  approved  at  first,  partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause thought  to  be  too  much  tinctured  with  the  sensational  treatment 
of  the  impressionists,  and  was  most  vigorously  combatted  by  Linton,  a 
recognized  master  of  the  art  of  engraving ; but  the  movement  has 
steadily  developed,  and  the  excellence  of  the  American  engraver  is 
readily  admitted  in  Europe,  while  in  England  both  Harper’s  and  The 
Century  publish  now  regular  editions  ; this  invasion  of  England  by  the 
American  publishers  being  largely  due  to  the  illustrated  features  of 
those  beautiful  publications — to  their  artist  allies. 

To  this  demand  for  book  illustrations  may  be  credited  the  rise  of 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a school  of  artists  in  Black  and  White, 
preeminent  among  whom  are  Mr.  Yedder  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  A 
school  which  includes  also  a number  of  charming  lady  artists  and  if 
the  etchers  are  included,  their  name  is  legion.  This  school  is,  how- 
ever, not  exclusive  but  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  artists,  who 
work  in  oils,  water-colors,  crayons,  or  acids  as  their  humor  or  the 
fashion  of  the  hour  impels.  The  somewhat  recent  direction  of  their 
powers  so  largely  to  book  illustration  is  due  to  the  business  sagacity 
of  the  publishers. 

The  forming  of  the  Societies  of  Decorative  Art  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  As  an  outcome  of  the  parent  association  in  New  York,  in 
which  the  educational  features  were  speedily  and  variously  initiated 
and  fostered,  there  began  a movement  in  household  decoration,  man- 
ifesting itself  in  the  more  prevalent  use  of  hangings,  embroideries,  etc. 

The  example  set  by  the  English  in  the  artistic  use  of  tiles,  colored 
glass,  draperies,  etc.,  for  interior  decoration,  was  speedily  followed. 

“The  Associated  Artists,”  a private  undertaking,  sprung  directly  from 
the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  established  themselves  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  response  to  this  new  demand ; the  various  methods  and  forms  of 
their  subsequent  development  are  most  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
furnish  a conclusive  demonstration  of  how  an  awakened  interest  in 
artistic  subjects  may  directly  tend  to  the  development  of  new  industries 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  a country.  In  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  new 
demands  for  artistic  uses  new  materials  have  been  required,  and  in  silk, 
in  woolen,  and  in  cotton,  new  and  beautiful  stuffs  have  been  designed  by, 
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and  manufactured  for,  this  establishment.  This  is  an  outcome  entirely 
independent  of  the  art  embroidery  and  needlework  which  it  was  the 
first  purpose  of  the  new  firm  to  provide. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  productions  of  this  firm  as  furnishing  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  practical  results  in  developing  artistic  in- 
dustries and  manufactures,  which  follow  definite  training  in  Art.  A re- 
ciprocal influence  is  also  to  be  noted.  The  very  results  as  shown  in 
the  new  and  beautiful  materials  made  by  this  firm  and  adapted  for 
artistic  embroideries,  etc.,  have  aroused  a more  general  iuteiest  in  all 
that  relates  to  decorative  arts  with  an  eager  desire  for  information. 
To  meet  this  new  demand  various  writers,  teachers  and  lecturers  have 
come  forward,  some  treating  of  the  history  of  art,  others  of  elementary 
industrial  drawing;  few,  however,  have  evinced  sufficient  grasp  of  the 
subject  to  undertake  to  show  that  certain  fundamental  principles  under- 
lie all  the  manifestations  of  beauty,  yet  this  must  be  so,  unless  beauty 
in  nature  and  in  art  is  an  exception  to  all  other  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

The  reasons  why  one  object  is  agreeable  and  another  repulsive  must 
be  innate  in  man’s  nature,  and  based  on  laws  as  immutable  and  as 
recognizable  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Yet,  though  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  are  based  upon  the  assumed  uniformity  of  nature, 
and  all  the  operations  of  mental  action  proceed  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  invariable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  mankind  have  allowed 
themselves,  on  this  one  subject,  to  ignore  the  teachings  of  experience 
and  in  obedience  to  two  or  three  musty  proverbs,  such,  for  instance,  as 
uDe  gustibus  non  est  disputaudum,”  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  no 
Laws  of  Beauty  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  standard  of  cor- 
rect taste  set  up ; that  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  Art  the  only  guide 
is  fashion,  or  individual  caprice. 

The  conviction  that  there  could  be  no  such  absurd  contradiction  in 
nature  has  led  Mr.  Kuskin,  and  other  thoughtful  investigators  to  the 
endeavor  to  ascertain  these  underlying  truths  of  art. 

A great  genius  in  Paris,  nearly  a century  ago,  set  himself  to  serious 
study  in  search  of  the  laws  which  underlie  human  expression.  Years 
of  patient  research  were  rewarded  by  important  discoveries.  The  story 
of  his  life  and  his  pursuit  of  truth,  is  as  interesting  as  is  always  that  of 
the  great  discoverers  in  any  of  the  realms  of  nature.  These  discoveries 
were  naturally  first  availed  of  in  the  Dramatic  Art,  and,  perhaps,  as 
naturally  have  therefore  been  thought  to  be  thus  limited  in  their  ap- 
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plication;  soon,  however,  the  painters  of  historical  or  dramatic  incidents 
found  their  uses,  it  is  at  last  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  that,  since 
all  art  is  but  expression,  the  laws  that  underlie  expression  must  also  un- 
derlie all  art. 

Ilere  then  there  begins  to  be  a practical  outcome.  If  Art  is  based  on 
immutable  laws  like  mathematics,  the  principles  of  correct  taste  can  be 
demonstrated  and  therefore  can  be  taught  and  this  the  followers  of 
Delsarte  claim  to  do.  It  can  be  shown  why  one  wall-paper  is  displeas- 
ing and  another  pleasing,  just  as  an  addition  of  figures  can  be  shown 
to  be  correct  or  incorrect.  The  relations  between  forms  and  colors  or 
between  various  articles  can  be  so  clearly  explained,  that  the  principles 
in  accordance  with  which  they  must  be  combined  in  order  to  produce 
certain  definite  effects,  can  be  taught.  The  laws  of  harmony  which 
surely  underlie  all  Art  can  be  ascertained.  Their  importance  and  their 
uniform  action,  can  be  shown.  In  accordance  with  these  laws  the  color- 
ing and  furnishing  of  a dwelling,  or  a room,  can  be  intelligently  designed 
to  produce  certain  effects,  as  confidently  as  an  architect  now  draws  his 
plans.  The  laws  applicable  to  dress,  to  all  decoration,  the  means  of 
making  the  person  and  the  home  attractive,  can  be  taught,  just  as  the 
correct  use  of  language  is  now  taught.  What  Walter  Smith  so  well 
began  in  Boston,  can  now,  it  is  claimed,  be  supplemented  and  developed 
by  the  followers  of  Delsarte,  the  great  discoverer  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken. 

In  New  York,  the  artists  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Iiussell,  are  busily 
promulgating  the  principles  of  Delsarte  in  a series  of  lectures  largely 
illustrated  by  the  beautiful  fabrics  and  artistic  handiwork  of  “ The  As- 
sociated Artists,”  and  by  examples  of  wall  papers,  ceramics,  and  other 
products  of  the  industrial  arts,  showing,  in  each  instance,  why  this  is 
pleasing  and  that  displeasing,  how  one  combination  is  in  harmony  while 
another  produces  violent  discord.  So  far  as  possible  these  illustrations 
are  by  means  of  American  works,  the  rapid  increase  of  art  qualities  in 
which  is  declared  by  these  experts  to  be  most  notable.  In  attending 
these  lectures  a new  sense  of  the  “ common  bond  which  unites  the  arts,” 
long  since  remarked  by  Cicero,  is  impressed  on  the  hearer. 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Delsarte,  and 
the  facility  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  all  the  varied,  seem- 
ingly contradictory,  phases  of  art,  make  their  exposition  by  one  who 
embodies  and  illustrates  the  principles  set  forth,  most  attractive. 

That  these  principles  should  be  taught  in  all  Normal  Schools,  should 
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be  familiar  to  all  public  school  teachers,  and  should  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  all  education,  will  surely  need  no  argument  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  introduction  of  elementary  iudustrial  art  drawing  in  all  public 
schools. 

That  an  element  of  education  which  will  directly  teach  the  child  how 
to  make  a home  attractive,  is  an  important  element,  needs  no  argument. 

The  laws  that  underlie  all  language,  whether  the  language  of  speech 
or  of  gesture,  are  surely  of  importance  in  any  schemes  of  literary  edu- 
cation, while  their  importance  in  the  language  of  art  is  assumed. 

Those  who  recall  the  eloquence,  enthusiasm  and  mastery  of  his  sub- 
ject, shown  by  Walter  Smith,  when  urging  before  an  audience  the  claims 
upon  educators,  of  elementary  instruction  in  industrial  art  drawing,  will 
gladly  recognize  similar  qualities,  while  listening  to  the  musical  periods 
and  watching  the  graceful  gestures  of  the  disciple  of  Delsarte.  These 
two  euthusiasts  have  this  in  common  that  they  take  captive  their  audi- 
ence aud  compel  conviction. 

In  this  application,  to  the  Industrial  and  Decorative,  as  well  as  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  of  the  principles  discovered  by  Delsarte,  a positive  addition 
is  made  to  educational  facilities  for  Art  development.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  by  a general  dissemination  of  the  practical  knowledge  ot  these 
laws  of  related  harmonies,  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  teaching  of  In- 
dustrial Art  Drawing  in  all  public  schools,  a wonderful  impetus  would 
be  given  to  the  art  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  the  community.  By  making  use  of  this  new  educational 
influence  such  a widespread  diffusion  of  correct  art  knowledge  can  be 
secured,  as  has  been,  heretofore,  unattainable.  To  develop  in  the  com- 
munity at  large  a knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  a correct  taste 
in  art  matters  is  based,  would  be  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  artistic  development. 

This  knowledge  is  applicable  to  every  stage  of  art  development  and 
is  as  readily  adapted  to  practical  uses  as  it  is  satisfactory  in  theory. 
The  claim  that  the  laws  of  related  harmonies  can  be  definitely  taught 
aud  readily  comprehended,  and  that  the  reason  why  one  thing  is  artis- 
tically beautiful  and  another  is  lacking  in  all  these  qualities  can  be 
made  clear  to  the  mind  of  a child,  is,  in  effect,  to  remove  art  and  artistic 
manufactures  from  the  realm  of  Empiricism  to  that  of  Certainty.  If 
the  public  can  be  thus  trained  to  become  intelligent  art  critics,  the  rapid 
improvement  of  American  art  manufactures  is  secured.  This  claim  of 
the  Delsartians  invites  investigation. 
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Previous  to  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  a movement- 
looking  to  a revival  in  America  of  the  mediaeval  custom  of  employing 
great  artists  to  adorn  the  interiors  of  buildings  began. 

Mr.  William  Hunt  of  Boston  was  called  on  to  paint  the  great  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  new  State  Capitol 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  to  Mr.  La  Farge,  was  entrusted  the  interior  dec- 
oration of  Trinity  Church  Boston,  the  finest  opportunity  for  high  art 
that  had  ever  offered  to  a native  artist  in  America;  indeed,  these  two 
instances  were,  I believe,  the  first  in  which  American  artists  had  beeu 
called  on  for  such  work.  An  Italian,  Signor  Brumidi,  had  been  for 
years  busied  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
but  the  idea  of  giving  to  churches  and  civic  buildings  any  such  glory 
of  art  as  was  once  so  common  in  Italy  and  France,  seems  never  to  have 
been  thought  of,  elsewhere,  in  America.  Subsequently,  Mr.  La  Farge 
painted  in  a similar  manner  the  interior  of  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas 
in  New  "York. 

In  his  scheme  for  decorating  the  majestic  interior  of  Trinity  the  great 
windows  were  of  necessity  an  important  feature.  The  painter  drew  the 
designs  for  these  windows,  and  had  the  glass  made  under  his  immed- 
iate supervision.  Some  of  these  windows  of  Trinity  are  of  exceeding 
beauty.  The  softness,  harmony  and  brilliance  of  the  old  European 
cathedral  glass  and  the  contrast  in  these  qualities  with  modern  work,  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  ever  seen  the  few  examples  of  the  best  old  work 
which  revolutions  and  reformations  may  have  spared.  The  abuses  of 
colored  glass  in  the  hands  of  vulgar  ostentation  are  obvious,  but  Mr.  La 
Farge  and  Mr.  Tiffany  have  shown  that  modern  glass  readily  lends  itself 
to  artistic  uses. 

The  now  prevalent  and  somewhat  indiscriminate  use  of  colored  glass 
in  domestic  architecture  is  the  undoubted  result  of  the  Centenuial. 

Iu  the  material  for  architectural  decorations  shown  at  Philadelphia, 
colored  glass  was  an  important  feature.  Two  well-known  American 
artists,  La  Farge  and  Tiffany,  each  independently,  associated  themselves 
with  others,  to  provide  such  glass;  and  beautiful  artistic  glass  has  since 
been  made  in  this  country  and  very  generally  introduced  in  public  and 
in  private  buildings. 

A peculiar  kind  of  semi-transparent  glass  combined  with  an  imita- 
tion of  half-precious  stones  has  also  been  made,  which  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  production  of  rich  effects,  conducing  to  a certain  splendor 
and  magnificence  when  discreetly  used. 
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Besides  these  new  manufactures  of  colored  glass  for  architectural  uses, 
there  have  been  various  productions  of  novelties  in  exquisite  colored 
glass  for  the  table,  and  in  purely  ornamental  forms,  originating  here  and 
keeping  the  home  market,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
succeed  each  other,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  importing  cheap 
foreign  imitations.  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  long  carried  on 
in  this  country  in  blown,  in  pressed,  and  in  cut  glass.  It  is  asserted 
that  a recent  discovery  in  Missouri  of  sand  of  remarkable  quality,  gives 
promise  of  the  production  here  of  plate  glass  superior  to  any  now  made 
in  the  world.  The  application  of  the  sand  blast,  an  American  inven- 
tion, to  the  engraving  of  glass,  greatly  facilitating  and  cheapening  the 
process,  has  added  to  its  various  uses.  While,  as  stated,  plain  and  cut 
glass  have  long  been  made  here,  the  manufacture  of  this  new  colored 
glass  ware  began  long  after  the  Centennial,  and  much  of  it  is  very  at- 
tractive in  form  and  good  in  color,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  as 
an  artistic  industry. 

Yet,  if  any  readers  care  to  realize  the  art  quality  of  the  work  made 
bjT  free  wanderers  whose  art  seems  instinctive,  and  whose  creations  are 
as  carelessly  and  prodigally  beautiful  as  those  of  wild  Nature  herself, 
let  them  turn  to  the  poet’s  description  of  the  gipsy  glassblowers  in 
Bohemia,  in  which  this  quality  is  suggested,  in  words  whose  music  and 
whose  subtile  art  rival  in  exquisite  harmony  and  delicacy  the  quaintly 
graceful  forms  and  marvellous  nuances  of  color  of  these  airy  creations 
which  have  kept  the  glow  of  the  sunlight,  the  fleeting  colors  of  the 
cloud,  caught  while  the  vagrant  winds  whispered  their  secrets  to  the 
wild-eyed  wanderers,  as  they  blew  their  vitreous,  translucent  bubbles, 
shaping  them  at  their  changing  will,  but  never  failing  to  impart  to 
each,  something  of  the  grace,  beauty  and  freedom  of  unspoiled,  untram- 
melled Nature. 

“Glasses  they’ll  blow  you,  crystal  clear, 

Where  just  a faint  cloud  of  rose  shall  appear, 

As  if  in  pure  water  you  dropped  and  let  die 
A bruised  black-blooded  mulberry ; 

And  that  other  sort,  their  crowning  pride, 

With  long  white  threads  distinct  inside, 

Like  the  lake-flower’s  fibrous  roots  which  dangle 
Loose  such  a length  and  never  tangle, 

Where  the  bold  sword-lily  cuts  the  clear  waters, 

And  the  cup-lily  couches  with  all  the  white  daughters.”* 

*From  “The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,”  by  Robert  Browning. 
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Such  a vital  expression,  only  possible  to  great  poets,  of  the  art  quali- 
ties of  these  beautiful,  fragile  yet  enduring  creations,  for  of  all  man’s 
works  glass  is  among  the  most  lasting,  may,  perchance,  enable  us  to 
realize  how  easily  this  elusive  spirit  of  Art  evades  capture,  and  by 
what  impalpable  yet  impassable  boundaries  the  sacred  realm  of  Art  is 
guarded  from  profane  intrusion. 

Afterwards  it  may  be  easier  to  comprehend  that  many  products  of 
American  industry  are  wanting  in  that  indefinable  something  which, 
when  present,  imparts  the  preciousness  of  Art! 

In  nothing  is  the  artistic  revolution  consequent  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Centennial  more  apparent  than  in  wall  coverings. 

The  importation  of  splendid  paperings  from  Europe  and  from  Japan 
assumes  large  proportions,  nor  have  American  manufacturers  been 
slow  to  infuse  an  artistic  element  into  their  productions,  with  most 
gratifying  results. 

The  charge  that,  by  a combination  of  manufacturers,  all  papers  of  the 
new  designs  of  each  year  are  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  published  and  any  denial  of  which  if  such  has 
been  made  I have  failed  to  see,  would  imply  little  faith  in  the  Art 
sense  of  the  community  and  a desire  to  create  an  artificial  necessity — 
which  to  say  the  least  is  more  canny  than  artistic,  and  is  very  likely  to 
prove  only  a penny-wise  policy.  The  new  materials  for  wall  decorations 
and  the  increase  of  frescoing,  may  well  suggest  to  the  wall-paper  trade 
the  desirableness  of  a liberal  treatment  of  the  purchasing  public. 

The  uses  to  which  the  exquisite  art  tiles  of  Minton,  and  other  Eng- 
lish and  French  manufacturers,  could  be  applied,  were  effectively  dis- 
played at  Philadelphia;  and  they  have  since  come  very  generally  into 
use.  The  art  tiles  manufactured  by  Low,  in  Boston,  were  made  before 
the  Centennial  and  indisputably  merit  their  title;  these  beautiful  works, 
which  lend  themselves  most  effectivelyr  to  decorative  uses,  are  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  industrial  art  of  which  Americans  may  well  be 
proud. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  inferiority'  of  the  American 
decorated  porcelain  and  china,  shown  at  the  Centennial,  as  compared 
with  the  exhibits  of  European  manufactures  there  shown.  In  1883, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Davis  Collamore,  of  New  York,  I had  the 
opportunity'  of  a thorough  inspection  of  the  large  and  costly  collections 
of  Ceramics  contained  in  his  immense  establishment.  After  having 
seen  all  the  beautiful  articles  there  collected  from  all  the  world,  I found 
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that  there  were  but  two  kinds  of  American  work  included  in  all  that 
number — these  two  were  several  of  the  admirable  Faience  vases  made 
by  John  Bennett,  the  Americanized  English  artist  and  potter;  and  the 
delicate  Beleek  ware  made  by  Messrs.  Ott  & Brewer  of  Trenton.  This 
did  not  seem  to  be  a very  promising  outlook  for  the  development  of  Art 
Ceramics  in  America,  to  have  nothing  more  to  show,  seven  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  Exposition. 

A recent  letter  from  Mr.  Collamore,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  present  development  of  the  ceramic  industry  in  the  United  States, 
shows  a very  decided  change  and  improvement,  and  enumerates  a num- 
ber of  factories  in  the  country  whose  artistic  products  merit  praise  and 
secure  purchasers. 

The  Beleek  ware  and  the  Royal  Worcester  ware  made  by  Ott  & 
Brewer,  the  work  made  by  the  Greenwood  Company  also  at  Trenton;  — 
the  Art  Pottery  made  by  Haynes  & Co.,  Baltimore,  a visit  to  whose 
works  is  full  of  interest;  the  artistic  forms  and  charming  combinations 
of  colors,  effected  by  the  use  of  variously  colored  clays,  of  the  vases  of 
the  Matt  Morgan  pottery  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  beautiful  Limoges  and 
other  artistic  ware,  made  by  the  Rookwood  pottery,  also  in  Cincinnati; 
are  among  the  artistic  works  in  Ceramic  Ware  which  are  both  a promise 
and  a pledge  of  the  future  development  of  this  charming  art  in  America, 
and  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

A few  months  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition  a few  lines  in  the  New 
York  papers  modestly  stated  that  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  some 
under  glaze  painted  pottery  by  Mr.  John  Bennett  the  next  day,  at 
the  store  of  Davis  Collamore.  The  name  of  the  artist  conveyed  no  in- 
formation, and  it  was  with  little  expectation  that  one  visitor,  at  least, 
entered  the  store;  to  be  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  sight  of  some 
forty  pieces  of  exquisite  ware,  perfect  in  glaze,  good  in  form  and  abso- 
lutely charming  in  color.  This  Faience  ware  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  shown  by  the  Doultons  in  Philadelphia,  and  named  by  them  “Lam- 
beth Faience ; ” but  in  the  art  quality  of  the  decoration  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  examples  shown  at  Philadelphia. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  maker  of  these  beautiful  works  was, 
himself,  the  artist  who  had  created  the  Lambeth  Faience  shown  by  the 
Doultons,  only  the  work  shown  by  them  at  the  Centennial  had  all  been 
done  by  their  employees, — former  pupils  of  the  Government  Art  School 
in  Lambeth,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sparkes.  There  was  one  exception,  a single 
mammoth  vase  decorated  with  aquatic  plants,  now  in  the  National 
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Museum,  Washington.  This  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Bennett.  The  striking 
difference  between  scholar’s  work  and  master’s  work  was  very  evident 
on  seeing  that  exhibition  at  Mr.  Collamore’s,  in  which  every  piece  was  the 
work  of  the  master,  and  had  the  true  artistic  touch,  the  boldness,  pre- 
cision, and  breadth  of  handling  of  one  sure  of  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Bennett  had  decided  to  make  his  home  in  America  and  at  once 
opened  a kiln  and  a studio  in  New  York.  The  Society  of  Decorative  Art, 
ever  on  the  alert,  soon  secured  his  services  as  a teacher  of  the  art  of 
under-glaze  painting.  This  was  an  outcome  of  the  Centennial,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  know  that  no  where  were  there  more  beautiful  examples 
of  this  Art  Pottery  than,  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  advent,  were 
made  in  the  United  States.  This  work  was  at  once  appreciated  and  on 
sale  at  Tiffany’s  and  both  the  Collamores,  and  America  could  boast  of  a 
new  art  industry.  Eventually  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  Mr.  Bennett’s 
pupils  may  be  successful  in  similar  work.  All  countries  have  thus 
profited  by  the  coming  to  them  of  artists  from  other  countries;  in  that 
way  civilization  spreads.  By  giving  us  so  great  a teacher  of  industrial 
art  as  Walter  Smith  and  so  great  a worker  in  art  as  John  Bennett, 
England  has  done  muck  in  recompense  for  her  early  discouragement  of 
American  arts  and  industries,  since  Walter  Smith  has  in  Massachu- 
setts successfully  demonstrated  that  the  elements  of  industrial  art  draw- 
ing can  be  effectually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  America,  and  John 
Bennett  has  made  in  America  such  charming  artistic  pottery  as  not 
only  delighted  American  purchasers  but,  when  exported  to  England, 
met  with  as  ready  sale  in  London  as  in  New  York ; thus  showing  that 
when  good  art-works  are  produced  in  America  other  nations  will  be 
glad  to  buy  them.  It  appears  then  that,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  two  Englishmen,  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  securing  pop- 
ular art  instruction  and  of  the  production  of  acceptable  works  of  indus- 
trial art  in  America,  has  been  effected.  It  is  said,  I know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  emigrants  from  the  Beleek  works  in  Ireland,  and  from  the 
Royal  Worcester  Factory  in  England,  have  enabled  the  Trenton  man- 
ufacturers and  Haynes  & Co.,  of  Baltimore,  to  produce  the  beautiful 
works — replicas  of  those  made  in  Great  Britain — to  which  allusion  has 
been  made;  the  work,  however  effected,  is  of  exceeding  beauty. 

The  well  known  successful  experiments  of  Miss  McLaughlin,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  under-glaze  painting  of  pottery,  were  accomplished  before 
the  Centennial.  The  impulse  which  led  to  this  unusual  direction  of 
feminine  activities  was  undoubtedly  developed  by  the  interest  shown 
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in  Cincinnati  in  art  education, — other  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the 
wood  carving,  etc.,  shown  in  the  Women’s  Pavilion  at  the  Centennial, 
— and  in  the  efforts  of  public  spirited  citizens  to  develop  and  promote 
Art  and  art  industries  in  that  city.  This  instance  illustrates  the  prac- 
tical value  that  may  result  to  a community  by  means  of  a general  cul- 
ture in  art  matters.  The  interesting  fact  that  this  American  girl  made 
for  herself  an  independent  discovery  of  the  art  of  glazing  pottery,  has 
another  side  to  it; — the  reverse  of  the  medal!  Had  there  been  at  that 
time  in  Cincinnati,  a reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  art  in 
dustries  she  might  have  kept  this  creative  power  for  art  work  proper; 
instead  of  expending  it  in  re-doing  this  needless  work.  This  incident 
illustrates  how  general  education  in  elementary  art  may  prove,  for  a 
community  an  economy  of  power.  The  establishment  in  Cincinnati 
of  the  Kookwood  Pottery  by  Mrs.  George  Ward  Nichols  is  a definite 
contribution  to  the  interest  of  art  industry  in  the  United  States.  For 
such  an  establishment  is  like  an  experimental  laboratory  in  which 
much  can  be  done  which  would  never  be  attempted  in  a mere  business 
factory,  but  which,  if  successful,  may  serve  to  directly  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry ; while  the  successful  experiments  redound 
to  the  fame  and  the  fortune  of  the  experimenters.  It  is  of  good  omen 
for  the  development  of  the  art  industries  of  a country  when  liberal 
minded  and  affluent  citizens  are  found  willing  to  devote  their  talents, 
time,  and  resources  to  such  enterprises. 

In  other  countries  monarchs  have  thought  the  development  of  art 
industries  not  unworthy  their  personal  attention  and  patronage.  The 
efforts  of  Augustus  II,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  discovery  by  Bottcher 
that  the  hair  powder  was  kaolin,  of  which  the  outcome  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  factory  at  Meissen  where  was  made  the  famous 
“Dresden  China,”  are  familiar  anecdotes;  while  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  tapestry  work  of  the  Gobelins  and  the  royal  porcelain  factory 
of  Sevres,  are  as  well  known  as  any  events  of  French  history.  In  the 
monarchies  a man  who  creates  a new  industry  or  succeeds  in  doing  any 
great  work  of  value  and  importance  to  the  public,  may  look  for  recog- 
nition in  the  award  of  honors  and  rank  by  the  Euler  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country;  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  a high  incentive  to 
individual  effort.  In  the  United  States  it  is  far  otherwise.  Here  no  gov- 
ernment of  State  or  Nation  offers  any  direct  aid  to  industry  or  art : 
everything  is  left  to  individuals.  Hence  in  most  cases  the  development 
of  a new  art  or  industry  depends  solely  upon  its  promise  of  speedy 
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pecuniar}-  returns.  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slowness  of 
development  in  the  manufacture  of  these  costly  Art  Ceramics.  When 
public  spirited  liberal  and  enterprising  citizens  are  found,  who  are  will- 
ing to  do  as  Mrs.  Nichols  and  her  associates  in  Cincinnati  have  done  in 
this  endeavor  to  create  an  artistic  industry,  they  should  receive  cordial 
recognition  by  the  public,  to  whom  they  have  thus  rendered  exceptional 
service. 

flow  ready  the  wealthy  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to  give 
efficient  aid  to  public  art  institutions  is  evident  in  the  frequeut  found- 
ing of,  and  generous  gifts  to,  such  centers  of  influence  in  many  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  The  experience  of  the  past  justifies  the  faith 
that  when  a satisfactory  scheme  for  developing  the  ai'tistic  industries  of 
the  nation  is  brought  forward  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  those 
who  will  secure  its  success,  so  far  as  individual  effort  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  private  means  can  effect  it. 

In  many  matters  the  action  of  the  public  authorities  is  requisite, 
as  they  only  can  exert  power  equal  to  the  undertaking;  this  is  em- 
phatically the  case  in  all  matters  looking  to  universal  public  educa- 
tion; in  undertakings  of  less  moment,  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
individual  citizens  has  proved  fully  adequate.  In  the  matter  of  the 
industrial  art  education  of  the  people  the  appeal  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  public  educational  authorities,  who  alone  can  under- 
take so  great  a task.  In  special  training  and  in  the  getting  together 
of  art  collections,  individuals  and  the  public  authorities,  separately 
or  conjointly,  may  act  successfully.  In  the  establishing  of  new  man- 
ufactures private  enterprise  alone  is  to  be  relied  on,  though,  con- 
sidering the  precedent  set  by  this  lady  in  Cincinnati,  it  seems  not  im- 
possible that  other  wealthy  enthusiastic  art  lovers  may  be  found  to 
undertake  similar  experiments,  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  now 
make  donations  to  art  museums.  In  this  way  they  might  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  their  country  by  testing  the  new  industries  from 
which  private  enterprise  would  naturally  shrink.  This  opens  a new  and 
inviting  field  for  the  “ idle  rich.” 

The  first  use  of  terra  cotta  on  a large  scale  in  the  United  States  for 
external  architectural  decoration,  must  be  credited  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  who,  some  two  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Centennial,  ordered  from  England  the  beautiful  twisted  col- 
umns which  adorn  the  front  of  the  building, — copies  of  some  of  the  most 
attractive  examples  of  the  columns  that  support  the  arches  of  the  clois- 
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ters  of  the  churches  and  convents  of  Italy, — while  they  also  inserted  in 
the  wall  large  panels  of  allegorical  has  reliefs.  This  notable  example, 
followed  by  the  English  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  showing  the  uses 
of  which  terra  cotta  was  susceptible,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  a 
direct  influence  in  inducing  the  general  use  of  terra  cotta  in  ornamental 
finish  which  now  prevails.  The  stately  building  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Pierrepont  streets  Brooklyn, 
since  erected,  furnishes,  both  in  the  richly  ornamented  cornice  and  in 
the  colossal  ideal  and  portrait  busts,  an  admirable  instance  of  the  uses 
of  this  most  artistic  material.  The  frieze  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange 
in  New  York  with  its  realistic  heads  of  the  domestic  animals,  is  among 
the  recent  instances  of  the  use  of  terra  cotta  on  a large  scale.  The 
band  of  terra  cotta  relief  which,  at  the  top  of  the  first  story,  surrounds 
the  exterior  of  the  immense  new  Pension  building  in  Washington;  pre- 
sents undoubtedly  the  most  extended  use  yet  made  of  this  ornament. 
In  this  work  all  the  arms  of  the  service  are  represented  and  the  inci- 
dents natural  to  an  army  on  the  march  are  faithfully  rendered, — yet, 
somehow,  a single  metope  from  the  Parthenon  outweighs  it  all ! It  is 
only  the  portion  over  the  North  Entrance  that  appeals  to  any  sympathy. 
In  this,  groups  of  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  are  seen  hurrying  by  as 
best  they  can,  striving  to  keep  in  place  in  the  relentless  onward  move- 
ment of  the  marching  troops,  and  the  objects  of  the  building  are  thereby 
strikingly  and  artistically  suggested. 

As  this  immense  bas  relief  will  be  described  later  in  this  Report 
when  the  works  of  art  initiated  by  and  belonging  to  the  Government 
are  considered,  it  is  only  referred  to  here  in  passing.  In  the  other 
instances  noted,  the  natural  color  of  the  terracotta  used  was  in  harmony 
with  the  brick  or  red  sandstone  of  the  building ; in  this  case,  the  terra 
cotta  is  of  a light  buff  color,  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  walls  of 
red  brick,  in  which  it  is  inserted  like  a band  of  mosaic.  The  effect 
is  in  this  respect  unpleasing.  When  this  great  pile  of  bricks, — unlike 
any  other  building  in  America  which  has  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer, — is  completed ; its  standing  as  a work  of  architecture  may 
fairly  be  discussed.  At  present  it  seems  anomalous,  it  certainly  is 
unique. 

There  is  an  example  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  value  of  terra 
cotta  when  used  simply  architecturally,  in  giving  beauty  and  dignity 
to  an  otherwise  insignificant  building;  which  would  be  well  worth  the 
attention  of  persons  contemplating  the  erection  of  a small  church  or 
town  hall  in  town  or  village. 
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The  building  referred  to  is  known  as  the  “ Stanton  Street  Baptist 
Church,”  gone  up  town  and  now  on  the  northwest  corner  of  24th  street 
and  Lexington  Avenue.  This  is  a small,  inexpensive,  unimposing  low 
building  of  brick,  with  a plain  sloping  roof  and  without  a steeple.  The 
entrance,  which  is  in  its  gable  end,  is  on  24tli  street.  The  front  of  this 
unpretentious  building  is  made  so  attractive  by  the  tasteful  use  of  terra 
cotta  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  passer  by,  who  may  be  at  all  inter- 
ested in  street  architecture.  Following  the  example  set  by  the  Boston 
Museum  building  so  far  as  in  the  use  of  the  twisted  pillars,  this  whole 
front  is  enriched  by  the  erection  of  fac  similes,  in  terra  cotta,  of  such 
exquisitely  carved,  twisted  and  incised  pillars  of  moderate  height,  as 
make  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  John  Lateran,  in  Borne,  a vision  of  beauty 
and  a delight  of  memory. 

In  various  places  in  the  United  States,  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey; 
in  the  vicinitj-  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  in  Ohio,  and  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  are  manufactories  of  terra  cotta  and  of  tiling  for  building 
purposes.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
almost  unlimited  production  of  terra  cotta  and  of  ornamental  bricks 
in  numerous  places  throughout  the  country,  thus  affording  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  local  sculptors  and  architects.  This  general  use  of  terra 
cotta,  of  tiles  and  of  ornamental  bricks,  was  not  known  in  the  United 
States,  before  the  holding  of  the  Centennial,  and  its  rapid  extension  m un- 
fairly be  attributed  to  that;  though,  as  shown  by  the  use  made  of  it  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Boston  Museum,  it  was  an  outcome  of  the  modern 
artistic  movement  of  the  European  world,  of  which  the  Centennial  itself 
was  but  a manifestation.  Whether  the  art  value  of  terra  cotta  shall  be 
adequately  developed  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  ornamental  uses  of  it  are  already  appreciated  by 
builders.  Of  the  possible  art  opportunities  it  offers,  as  foreseen  by  the 
architect  Tefft  and  the  sculptor  Akers  years  ago,  mention  has  been 
made  in  the  previous  paper. 

The  possibilities  of  ornament  in  brick  work  has  received  even  a more 
artistic  development  in  the  treatment  of  the  brick  surface  merely  as  a 
medium  for  sculpture, — the  workmen  chiseling  out  the  artist’s  design 
upon  the  wall  front;  just  as  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  chip  off  the  marble  till  they  reveal  in  the  stone  the  form  which 
the  artist  has  modelled  in  the  yielding  clay,  and  cast  in  the  more  dur- 
able plaster. 

This  low  or  high  relief  carved  in  the  brick  gives  great  enrichment  to 
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the  surface  5 its  costliness,  which  must  he  a bar  to  its  general  use,  will 
doubtless  give  to  it  a certain  charm,  for  those  who  wish  to  buy  exclu- 
siveness; it  does  not,  however,  offer  the  same  opj>ortunity  for  such 
variety  of  true  art  work  as  does  the  art  use  of  terra  cotta  of  which  we 
have  spoken;  since  it  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  effects,  in  relief,  or  in  incised  surfaces — that  is,  to  cameo  or 
intaglio  work. 

There  was  one  direct  contribution  to  the  instrumentalities  for  devel- 
oping and  extending  industrial  art  training  in  America,  which  resulted 
from  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
an  outcome  as  direct  as  that  of  South  Kensington  from  the  Hyde  Park 
World’s  Fair;  this  was  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

This  admirable  institution  was  created  by  means  of  the  untiring  ex- 
ertions of  many  public  spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  gifts  from  the  foreign  exhibitors,  as  well  as  of  excep- 
tional advantages  for  purchases,  largely  availed  of;  it  will  be  found 
fully  described  elsewhere  among  the  accounts  of  kindred  institutions. 
The  collections,  many  of  them  received  from  the  South  Kensington  au- 
thorities and  from  the  East  India  Office,  are  placed  in  the  permanent 
Art  Building  of  the  Centennial,  and  are  well  worth  careful  study.  The 
liberality  and  courtesy  of  the  English  authorities  towards  this,  and  other 
art  institutions  in  the  United  States,  have  been  marked,  and  merit  full 
recognition  and  acknowledgment.  The  school,  after  various  phases  of 
evolution,  seems  at  last  to  have  won  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
and  liberal  citizens  of  Philadelphia ; and,  under  the  efficient  superin- 
tendence of  the  principal  Mr.  L.  D.  Miller,  himself  one  among  the  earli- 
est and  most  promising  of  Walter  Smith’s  graduates  from  the  Massa- 
achusetts  Normal  Art  School,  promises  to  be  an  active  influence  in  the 
artistic  development  of  American  industries.  At  the  museum  a place  of 
honor  is  given  to  some  ornamental  iron  work  wrought  by  a country 
blacksmith,  in  rivalry  with  a specimen  of  the  work  of  some  early  Italian 
artificer  shown  by  the  museum,  which  piqued  the  Pennsylvanian  to  his 
effort.  This  is  one  indubitable  proof  of  the  possible  utility  of  such 
collections. 

In  this  museum,  and  in  this  art  school  with  its  recently  added  practi- 
cal features  of  the  manipulation  and  weaving  of  textiles,  the  artistic 
pupil  designer  actually  working  out  his  own  designs;  in  the  excellent 
technical  schools  of  industrial  art,  under  the  patronage  aud  control  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  in  charge  of  Mr.  John 
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Ward  Stimson,  a thoroughly  trained  artist,  with  an  able  corps  of  tech- 
nical instructors ; and  in  the  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Kastner  and  long  the  only  school  of  its  class  in 
America,  now  connected  with  the  manual  training  schools  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology;  there  are  provided  the  facilities 
for  practical  technical  instruction  in  artistic  industries  in  the  United 
States.  These  three  institutions,  the  two  first  named  of  which  have 
been  established  subsequent  to  the  Centennial  and  only  within  the  past 
two  years  have  developed  to  their  present  efficiency,  are  perhaps  the  only 
schools  able,  at  present,  to  train  thoroughly  instructed  designers  for, 
and  workers  in,  artistic  industries,  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  people  now  living  in  the  United  States.  Looms  for  use  of 
the  pupils  have  been  obtained  by  the  one  or  two  other  institutions 
which  propose  to  teach  practical  designing.  Many  other  schools  and 
institutions  endeavor  partially  to  meet  these  needs  and  do  so  in  some 
measure  fairly  well.  Accounts  of  these  will  be  given  in  Part  II  of  this 
Report. 

Some  large  manufacturers — liberal  minded  men  like  the  Hoes  of 
printing  press  fame,  for  example,  or  Tiffany  & Co.,  with  their  need  for 
skilled  artistic  artisans — provide  schools  of  their  own  for  the  boys  and 
youth  who  are  in  their  employ.  A plain  elementary  English  education 
and  such  training  in  drawing  as  is  specially  adapted  to  their  own 
work,  is  all  that  is  attempted  by  the  Hoes ; so  much  is  carefully  and 
eonscientiously  given,  the  attendance  being  compulsory. 

The  training  given  by  Tiffany  & Co.  is  of  two  kinds,  in  the  designing 
room  and  in  the  factory,  the  object  being  to  train  artistic  designers  in 
the  one  place  and  skilful  workers  of  artistic  designs,  in  the  other.  In 
each  case  it  is  a workshop  rather  than  a school,  only  the  young  workers 
are  guided  and  advanced,  as  they  show  ability,  to  the  more  difficult 
kinds  of  work.  The  designers’  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  great 
building  on  Union  Square,  afford  a most  interesting  sight.  There  young 
and  old  artists  work  under  the  wise  and  skilled  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitehouse,  the  head  designer  who  created  the  Bryant  vase,  and 
who  designs  the  many  important  art  works  which,  from  time  to  time, 
issue  from  the  ateliers  of  this  celebrated  house.  The  names  of  many  of 
these  young  art  workers  suggest  German  or  French  parentage.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  seek  to  ascertain  the  relative  ratio 
of  those  showing  artistic  capabilities  among  American  children  who  are 
of  foreign  born  parentage.  While  all  children  can  learn  to  draw,  it  has 
fallen  under  my  notice  that  when  at  a public  exhibition  of  scholars 
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drawing  on  the  board,  the  most  of  those  who  showed  the  possession  of 
marked  artistic  facility  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Heredity  should 
count  for  something,  and  the  descendants  of  most  of  the  original  col- 
onists, have  had  very  little  of  artistic  development  to  inherit  during 
the  past  two  centuries.  It  may  then  easily  happen  that  in  the  United 
States  there  will  be  found  fewer  children  with  artistic  proclivities 
among  the  descendants  of  English  ancestors  than  among  those  of 
foreign  lineage.  In  England,  to-day,  the  names  of  a number  of  the 
leading  artists  proclaim  or  suggest  a foreign  origin,  while  of  the  four 
great  allegorical  groups  which  surround  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  names  of  the  three  sculptors  who  designed  three  of  them,  seem 
to  be  unmistakably  Celtic. 

The  Centennial  did  much  in  calling  the  attention  of  Europeans  to 
American  institutions  and  to  the  artistic  conditions  of  the  country, 
especially  was  attention  directed  to  the  systems  of  education  of  the 
several  States.  Commissioners  from  France  and  England  have  visited 
the  United  States,  investigating  various  phases  of  education  and  making 
reports  thereon  to  the  home  government. 

The  well  known  artist  M.  Felix  Regamy  came  some  years  ago  to 
learn  what  the  Americans  were  doing  in  the  way  of  education  in  art, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  published  a beautiful  little  volume  with 
illustrations  of  several  of  the  American  art  schools  and  academies. 

The  book  also  contains  a touching  tribute  to  the  lamented  Mr.  Stet- 
son— the  author  of  the  Special  Report  upon  Drawing  in  the  Centen- 
nial— a bas  relief  likeness  surrounded  by  appropriate  emblems  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  this  able  and  conscientious  worker  in  the  cause 
of  technical  and  industrial  art  education.  It  was  a pleasant  surprise  to 
find  in  a foreign  report  such  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  a modest  unob- 
trusive worker,  whose  name  and  vera  effigies  had  thus  been  thought 
worthy  of  perpetuation  by  an  appreciative  fellow  worker  in  another  land. 
M.  Buisson’s  report  to  the  French  Government,  on  education  in  the 
United  States,  is  well  known.*  In  this  important  work,  based  largely 
but  by  no  means  exclusively  upon  his  study  of  the  educational  exhibits 
at  the  Centennial,  M.  Buisson  commends  most  highly  Professor  Walter 
Smith’s  system  of  drawing  for  public  schools.  fThe  great  Report  of  the 

* For  translation  and  resume  of  this  admirable  report  see  “Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education”  No.  5.  1879. 

t Technical  Instruction.  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical 
Instruction.  London  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1884.  [C  3981]  Five 
volumes. 
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English  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  contains  a special 
report,  made  by  Mr.  William  Mather,  on  Technical  Instruction  in 
America,  (see  Yol.  II,  Part  2)  in  which  but  two  or  three  of  the  Art 
Institutions  are  mentioned;  his  time  and  attention  being  evidently  fully 
occupied  with  the  technical  mechanical  schools  and  collections.  He 
mentions,  in  passing,  that  the  small  collections  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  consist  mostly  of  gifts  from 
England.  His  estimate  of  the  size  of  these  collections  and  his  attribut- 
ing the  best  of  them  to  the  presents  from  England,  at  first  seemed  sur- 
prising, but  when  the  vast  collections  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
are  put  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  wonder  that,  to  one  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  former,  the  latter  should  seem  almost  insignificant  in  amount;  and 
that  the  English  gifts  should  be  estimated  as  forming  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole;  aud  yet  the  collection  was  for  some  years  altogether 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  collections  of  industrial 
art  now  shown  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  similar 
collections  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  addition  to  their  building,  promise  a formidable  rivalry 
in  extent  and  excellence.  It  is  only  by  such  comparisons  as  are  made 
by  Mr.  Mather  that  we  can  know  how  few  and  limited  are  our  collec- 
tions aud  instrumentalities  for  technical  art  industrial  training,  as  com- 
pared with  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  should  stimulate  Americans 
to  make  all  the  use  possible  of  our  unrivalled  public  schools  in  making 
general,  elementary  artistic  training.  In  the  latest  Report  of  the  Eng- 
lish Science  and  Art  Department  (1885)  there  is  a special  report  by  Mr. 
Valentine  Ball,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Director,  Science  and  Art  Mu- 
seum, Dublin,  on  American  museums,  mostly  given  to  institutions  in 
Canada,  but  in  which  high  tribute  is  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  KewT  York  and  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  Professor 
Baird’s  system  of  interchangeable  drawers,  cases,  etc.,  being  especially 
praised. 

In  the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Mr.  Ball  indicates  its  com- 
prehensive purpose  by  saying  that  it  “aims  to  combine  the  functions  of 
the  ^National  Gallery,  the  Art  Departments  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.”  After  a concise  account  of  its  history, 
collections,  and  technical  schools,  he  thus  concludes : 

“ Interesting  and  remarkable  as  has  been  the  history  of  this  Institu- 
tion in  the  past,  its  career  in  the  future  bids  fair  to  be  still  more  remark- 
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able.  Like  many  other  American  Museums,  it  has  acquired  collections 
which  will  ever  prove  a source  of  attraction,  not  only  to  the  American 
public  in  a general  way,  but  specially  to  the  students  of  particular 
branches  of  Art  and  Science,  from  whencesoever  they  may  come. 

“ Wealth  in  America,  and  varied  causes  needless  to  specify  in  Europe, 
are  leading  to  a steady  transference  of  the  Art  and  Science  treasures 
of  the  old  world  to  the  new.  It  seems  possible,  and  almost  probable, 
that  the  rate  of  this  transference  will  speedily  augment,  and  the  time 
may  come  when,  for  the  European  student  of  Science  and  Art,  a pil- 
grimage to  America  will  become  a necessary  part  of  his  education.”* 
Mr.  Ball  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  “variety,  extent,  and  value” 
of  the  Art  Collections  of  this  Museum.  Such  testimony  is  the  more  ac- 
ceptable by  reason  of  recent  attempts  to  diminish  the  public  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  collections  and  the  importance  to  the  community  of 
the  services  undertaken  by  the  promoters  of  this  admirable  Institution. 
The  final  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Ball  is  encouraging  to  the  Art  lovers 
of  America. 

It  is  with  the  museums  of  Natural  History  and  Science  that  Mr.  Ball 
is  especially  interested.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Mather  attempted  to  visit 
or  describe  the  Museums  or  Schools  of  Art ; such  notice  as  these  receive 
being  incidental,  and  apparently  accidental.  That  any  mention  of  them 
should  be  found  in  English  governmental  reports,  indicates  a marvel- 
lous change  in  the  judgment  of  the  English  authorities  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance and  importance  of  American  affairs. 

In  this  necessarily  incomplete  and  imperfect  showing  of  the  present 
condition  and  development  of  artistic  industries  in  the  United  States, 
as  contrasted  with  the  situation  before  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  which  has  been  attempted  in  this  paper  and  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding,  enough  has  been  brought  together  to  show  that,  besides 
the  educational  interest  excited  in  regard  to  elementary  training  in  in- 
dustrial art  drawing  in  public  schools,  and  the  efforts  initiated  for  tech- 
nical training,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
Keport,f  there  has  been  an  actual  development  of  artistic  industries. 

As  capital  and  knowledge  must  combine  with  enterprise  before  a new 
manufacture  can  be  established,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  such  under- 
takings were  not  at  once  begun  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  It  had 

* 32il  Report  Science  and  Art  Department,  Appendix  M,  pages  321-2. 

tThe  statistics  of  the  schools  of  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  Art  Mu- 
seums are  given  in 'the  tables  in  Part  I,  see  pages  38G-411.  For  the  present  condi- 
tion of  drawing  in  public  schools  see  the  special  report,  Part  I,  Appendix  E.,  page  694. 
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first  to  be  ascertained  whether  this  new  interest  in  art  products  would 
be  continuous;  and  then  knowledge  of  the  proposed  industry  and  work- 
men skilled  in  its  processes  were  needed,  before  such  industries  could 
be  established  here.  The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  foreign  artistic 
goods  showed  that  the  newly  acquired  tastes  were  likely  to  continue  and 
develop.  The  various  artistic  educational  movements  and  enterprises  all 
over  the  country  gave  a further  pledge  of  the  possibility  of  a profitable 
development  of  artistic  industries.  The  beginning  of  an  era  of  archi 
tectural  development  was  assured  and  the  stimulus  this  imparted  to  all 
the  decorative  arts  subsidiary  to  architecture,  was  evident.  The  devel- 
opment of  industry  in  these  ornamental  arts  during  the  nine  years  since 
(he  Centennial,  is  very  noticeable  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  Ceramics, 
there  has  been  an  absolute  creation  of  art  industries.  No  Art  Pottery  or 
artistic  Ceramics  of  any  kind,  other  than  the  Low  art  tiles,  having  any 
claim  to  art  qualities,  were  made  in  the  United  States  before  the  Centen 
nial. 

To-day,  not  only  are  the  works  opened  by  John  Bennett  in  New  York, 
aud  the  art  potteries  of  American  origin  established  in  Cincinnati,  pro- 
ducing beautiful  wares,  but  the  purely  business  potteries,  such  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Ott  and  Brewer  and  of  the  Greenwood  Company  of  Tren- 
ton, and  Messrs.  J.  Haynes  & Co.  of  Baltimore,  are  attempting  to  rival 
the  artistic  productions  of  the  European  potteries,  and  with  most  en 
couraging  success.  This  means  that  a new  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States;  which  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  an  in- 
crease of  prosperity.  In  old  established  industries  such  as  are  those  of 
the  gold  and  silver-smiths,  in  the  making  of  carpets,  of  dress  goods,  of 
paper  hangings,  of  furniture,  of  house  decorations,  of  glass,  of  station 
ery,  of  chromo  lithography,  of  engravings  and  of  all  the  forms  of  graphic 
reproductions  of  works  of  art,  there  has  been  a remarkable  increase  of 
beauty  and  decoration ; especially  in  the  interior  decoration  of  dwell 
ings,  and  of  public  halls,  churches  and  theatres,  is  an  improved  taste 
and  skill  noticeable;  so  that  the  influence  of  the  holding  of  the  Cen 
tennial  Exposition  lias  been  a positive  force  in  the  development  of 
artistic  industries  in  the  United  States.  When,  therefore,  we  look 
back  and  contrast  past  ugliness,  almost  universal,  with  the  present  al- 
most as  universal  prevalence  of  some  artistic  qualities  in  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  city  and  town  life  in  the  United  States,  there  would  seem 
cause  for  endless  congratulation  and  boundless  national  complacency  ; 
soon  checked,  however,  if,  with  an  increased  knowledge  of  what  con- 
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stitutes  the  art  quality  in  the  works  of  man’s  hands,  we  contrast  our 
present  condition  as  to  artistic  manufactures  with  that  of  any  other 
civilized  nation;  for  then  our  swelling  pride  receives  a sudden  check, 
since  our  inferiority  is  so  manifest  that  no  amount  of  personal  or 
patriotic  vanity  can  blind  us  to  it.'  When  we  look  around  to  see  what 
is  the  promise  for  the  future,  and  contrast  the  smallness  of  our  prepa- 
ration for  developing  the  artistic  industries,  with  the  largeness  of  that 
made  by  so  small  a state  as  Belgium,  for  example, — we  should  be  filled 
with  humiliation. 

A beginning  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  right  direction;  the  ele- 
mentary training  in  drawing  begun  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  not  been  wholly  fruitless;  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  elements  of  art,  so  far  at  least  as  to  fit  the  pupil 
for  after  technical  training  in  any  special  art  industry,  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated;  the  utility  of  the  few  existing  technical 
training  schools  has  been  proved  ; the  practical  value  of  artistic  indus- 
tries is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  manufacturers  begin  to  undertake 
them  as  a business  venture ; the  immigration  of  trained  workers  in 
these  arts  promises  the  successful  and  speedy  establishment  here  of 
such  industries,  just  as  they  were  once  imported  into  France  from  Italy, 
and  into  England  from  France. 

In  the  lieport  which  follows,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  down 
the  various  instrumentalities,  for  the  development  of  arts  and  of  artistic 
industries  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Appendices,  the  facilities  and  methods  of  other  nations,  are 
recited.  Attention  is  asked  to  the  poverty  of  our  present  resources  as 
compared  with  the  nations  with  whom  we  must  compete.  The  axiom, 
that  “ What  man  has  ddne  man  can  do,”  has  been  a guiding  motto  of  the 
Americans  from  their  first  setting  foot  on  the  continent,  and  the  whole 
of  their  history  is  a logical  deduction  from  that  premise.  It  has  there- 
fore been  thought  proper  to  set  down  fully,  yet  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
methods,  means  and  appliances  made  use  of  by  other  nations  for  the 
development  of  their  arts  and  industries.  These  statements  are  now 
offered  to  the  American  people  in  full  faith  that,  some  time,  whether 
near  or  far  off,  the  liepublic  of  America  will  gloriously  vindicate  and 
demonstrate  the  essential  Democracy  of  Art ! 
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